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CHAPTER XVII ■ ■; , 

Julv-September 1822 

They set off at once, death in their hearts, yet 
clinging outwardly to any semblance of a hope. 
They crossed to Lerici, they posted to Pisa ; they 
went first to Casa Lanfranchi. Byron was there ; 
he could tell them nothing. It was midnight, but 
to rest or wait was impossible ; they posted on to 
Leghorn. They we;it about inquiring for Tre- 
lawny or Roberts. Not finding the right inn they 
were forced to wait till next morning before pro- 
secuting their search. They found Roberts ; he 
only knew the Ariel had sailed on Monday ; there 
had been a storm, and no more had been heard of 
her. Still they did not utterly despair. Contrary 
winds might have driven the boat to Corsica or 
elsewhere, and information was perhaps withheld. 
VOL. 11 34 
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•• Sd reincr'icies&ly," .says Treuwny, "are the quarantine 
laws L-nicrccil in Italy that, when at s<^j, if you render assist- 
ance to a vtsjitl in distress, or rescue i drowning stranger, on 
returning to jKjrt you are condemnt^ ^>tl long and rigorous 
quaraniine oi" fourteen or more ija><. The consequence is, 
should one vessel see another vi i<:rii, or even run it down by 
.Incident, she hastens on hjti'r tcurse, and by general accord not 

.1 word is said or rei.iort<;d.«/n the sLibicc:.' 

• ■ ■ ■ 

■ "■ * 

rrclawiiy. iiocbmpanieu the forlorn women 
back tu G.i^u'Magni, whence, for the next seven 
KM' cigHt-'-days, lie patrolled the coast with the 
coistjruarJs, stimulating them, to keep a good 
■ Jpedv'-out by the promise of a reward. On Thurs- 
day, the iSih, he left for Leghorn, and on the next 
da\ a letter came to him from Captain Roberts 
with ilie InteIlii;eiKe that the bodies of Shelley 
iiul Williams had Iveu washed ashore. The 
Uiler wa.. re*.ei\eu and opened by Clare Clair- 
MU»iu. l"o commuiiicate its contents to Mary or 
J. me \\.i> !nore ihaa she could do: in her distress 
she vMA»Le lo l-eigh Hunt for help or counsel. 

htiday Et'^niH^y \^th July 1822. 

\1\ '•] \u SiK \ii. lu-luwny went for Livorno last night. 

Ijk:^- • a lu- I'.ji.s .iiieiiuK'a .1 letter to him from Captain 

:\v' '.:;.. 'k ^..J \\ oulci:> \uih Mary that she might open it; 

i .'.id ; ■: . iv ■. 'k: u> -.wv it. ble wiites there is no hope, but 

-> I ^. \ ".. I J iSc-i ik'die.^ K»uiid three miles from Via 

\.. .' ■. tii:-* \.Lli is duied i.sih July, and says he had 

. .1 'i^ ■!.»! ' f-.h lulv. lUiL^idc the letter he has added, 

i».i> lo \ M Keg^iii, to ascertain the facts or 

■ I..-, -..l III iu> leiici." This then implies that he 

..'i . 1 1. 1 .11 I a!io di»ulii ihe ro|)ort, because we had a 
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letter from the captain of the port at Via Reggio, i5ih July, 
later than when Mr. Roberts writes, to say nothing had been 
found, for this reason I have not shown his letter either to Mary 
or Mrs. Williams. How can I, even if it were true ? 

I pray you to answer this by return of my messenger. I 
assure you I cannot break it to them, nor is my spirit, weakened 
as it is from constant suffering, capable of giving thera consola- 
tion, or protecting them from the first burst of iheir despair. 
I entreat you to give me some counsel, or to arrange some 
method by which they may know it. 1 know not what further 
to add, except that their case is desperate in every respect, and 
death would be the greatest kindness to us atL — Ever your 
sincere friend, Clare. 

This letter can hardly have been despatched 
before Trelawny arrived. He had seen the 
mangled, half-devoured corpses, and had identified 
them at once. It remained for him now to pro- 
nounce sentence of doom, as it were, on the sur- 
vivors. This is his story, as he tells it — 

I mounted my horse and rode to the Gulf of Spezzia, put 
up my horse, and walked until I caught sight of the lone 
house on the sea-shore in which Shelley and Williams had 
dwelt, and where their widows still lived. Hitherto in my 
frequent visits — in the absence of direct evidence to the con- 
trary — I had buoyed up their spirits by maintaining that it was 
not impossible but that the friends still lived ; now I had to 
estinguish the last hope of these forlorn women. I had ridden 
fast to prevent any ruder messenger from bursting in upon 
them. As I stood on the threshold of their house, the bearer 
or rather confirmer of news which would rack every fibre 
of their quivering frames to the uttermost, I paused, and, 
looking at the sea, my memory reverted to our joyous parting 
only a few days before. The two families then had all been 
in the verandah, overhanging a sea so clear and calm that 
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every star was reflected on the water as if it had been a mirror ; 
the young mothers singing some merry tune with the accom- 

paxiiment of a guitar. Shelley's shrill laugh — I heard it still — 
rang in my ears, with AMUiams' friendly hail, the general buona 
nolie of all the joyoos party, and the earnest entreaty lo me to 
return as soon as possible, and not to forget the commissions 
they had severally given me. I was in a small boat beneath 
them, slowly rowing myself on board the Bolivar, at anchor in 
the bay, loath to part from what I verily believed to have been 
at that time the most united and happiest set of human beings 
in the whole world. And now by the blow of an idle puff of 
wind the scene was changed. Such is human happiness. 

My reverie was broken by a shriek from the nurse Calerina 
as, crossing the hall, she saw me in the door«-ay. After 
asking her a few questions I went up the stairs, and unan- 
nounced entered the room. I neither spoke nor did they 
question me. Mrs. Shelley's large gray eyes were fixed on my 
face. I turned away. Unable to bear this horrid silence, with 
a convulsive effort she exclaimed — 

" Is there no hope ? " 

I did not answer, but lefi the room, and sent the servant 
with the children to Ihem. The next day I prevailed on them 
to return with me lo Pisa. The misery of that night and the 
journey of the next day, and of many days and nights that 
followed, I can neither describe nor forget 

There is no journal or contemporary record of 
the next three or four weeks ; only from a few 
scattered hints in letters can any idea be gleaned 
of this dark time, when the first realisation of 
incredible misfortune was being lived out in detail. 
Leigh Hunt was almost broken-hearted. 

" Dearest Mary," he wrote from Casa Lanfranchi on the 
joth July, "I trust you will have set out on your return from 
that dismal place before you receive this, You will also have 
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seen Treiawnp. God bless you, and enable us all to be a sup- 
port for one another. Let us do our best if it is only for that 
poipose. It is easier for me to say that I will do it than for 
yoa : bnt whatever happens, this I can safely say, that I belong 
to those whom Shelley loves, and that all which it is possible 
to me to do for them now and for ever is theirs. ] will 
grieve with them, endure with them, and, if it be necessary, 
woric for them, while I have life. — Your most affectionate 
&iend, Lbigh Hont. 

Marianne sends you a thousand loves, and longs with 
myself to try whether we can say or do one thing that can 
enable you and Mrs. Williams to bear up a liltlc belter. But 
we rely on your great strength of mind. 

Mary bore up in a way that surprised those 
who knew how ill she had been, how weak she 
still was, and how much she had previously been 
suffering in her spirits. It was a strange, tcn.se, 
unnatural endurance. Except to Miss Ctirran at 
Rome, she wrote to no one for some time, not 
even to her father. This, which would naturally 
have been her first communication, may well have 
appeared harder to make than any other. God- 
win's relations with Shelley had of late been 
strained, to say the least. — and then. Mary could 
not but remember his letters to her after Williams' 
death, and the privilege he had claimed "as a 
father and a philosopher" of rebuking, nay, of 
contemptuously deprecating her then excess of 
grief. How was she to write now in such a tone 
as to avert an answer of that sort ? how write at 
all ? She did accomplish it at last, but before her 
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letter arrived Godwin had heard of the catastrophe 
through Miss Kent, sister of Mrs. Leigh Hunt 
His fatherly feeling of anxiety for his daughter 
was aroused, and after waiting two days for direct 
news, he wrote to her as follows — 



Godwin to Mary. 

No. 195 Strand, 6M August 1822. 

Dear Mary — I heard only two days ago the most afflicting 
intelligence to you, and in some measure to all of us, that can 
be imagined — the death of Shelley on the 8th ultimo. I 
have had no direct information ; the news only comes in a 
letter from Leigh Hunt to Miss Kent, and, therefore, were it 
not for the consideration of the writer, I should be authorised 
to disbelieve it That you should be so overcome as not to 
be able to write is perhaps but too natural ; but that Jane 
could not write one line I could never have believed ; and the 
behaviour of the lady at Pisa towards us on the occasion is 
peculiarly cruel 

Leigh Hunt says you bear up under the shock better than 
could have been imagined ; but appearances are not to be 
relied on. It would have been a great relief to me to have 
had a few lines from yourself.. In a case like this, one lets 
one s imagination loose among the possibilities of things, and 
one is apt to rest upon what is most distressing and intolerable. 
I learned the news on Sunday. I was in hope to have had 
my doubts and fears removed by a letter from yourself on 
Monday. I again entertained the same hope to-day, and am 
again disappointed I shall hang in hope and fear on every 
post, knowing that you cannot neglect me for ever. 

All that I expressed to you about silence and not writing to 
you again is now put an end to in the most melancholy way. 
I looked on you as one of the daughters of prosperity, elevated 
in rank and fortune, and I thought it was criminal to intrude 
on you for ever the sorrows of an unfortunate old man and a 
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scniple tol^it 



beggar. You aie dot fallen i 
rounded with adrenitr and with i 
hold it sacril^e to tronUc yod widi v^ a 
now truly s>-inpathise with each other ; 
tune or ruin falb upon me, I stull not ■ 
fuUy before you. 

This sorrowful erent is, periuips, caliTglaied to dnw is nesm 
to each other. I am the &ther ti a baSrf, bat wiifaoat 
children ; I and tny wife are &I&ag ban into i 
helplessness : and in addition to all our i 
seem destined to be left witboot coanectio 
Perhaps now we and yoa shaO maliiany denve consolatioa 
from each other. 

Poor Jane is, I am afiaid, left still mote helpless tfaan ym 
are. Common misfoctime, I Ix^ie; will inote between yoo 
the most friendly fcdings. 

Shelley lived, I know, in constant antidpation of the tm- 
certainly of his life, though not in this way, and was anxiotis 
in ibat event to make the most effectual prorision for you- I 
am impatient to hear in what way that has been done ; and 
perhaps you n-ili make me your lawyer in England if any steps 
are necessary. I am desirous to call on Longdill, but I should 
call with more effect if I had authority and instructions from 
you. Mamma desires me to say bow truly and deeply she 
sympathises in your affliaion, and 1 trust you know enough 
of her to feel that this is the language of her heart 

1 suppose you will hardly stay in Italy. In that case we 
shall be near to, and support each other. — Ever and erer 
affectionately yours, William Godwin. 

I have received your letter dated (it has no date) since 
writing the above ; it was detained for some hours by being 
directed to the care of Monro, for which I cannot account 
William wrote to you on the i4lh of June, and I on the S3d 
of July. I will call on Peacock and Hogg as you desire. 
Perhaps \Villiams' letter, and perhaps others, have been kept 
from you. Let us now be open and unreserved in all things. 
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This letter was doubtless intended to be kind 
and sympathetic, even in the persistent promi- 
nence given to the business aspect of recent events. 
Yet it was comical in its solemnity. For when 
had Godwin held it sacrilege to trouble his 
daughter with his adversities, or shown the 
slightest scruple in laying before her any mis- 
fortune or ruin that may have fallen on him ? and 
what new prospect was afforded her in the future 
by his promise of doing so now ? No ; this 
privilege of a father and a philosopher had never 
been neglected by him. 

Well indeed might he feel anxious as to what 
provision had been made for his daughter by her 
husband. In these matters he had long ceased to 
have a conscience, yet it was impossible he should 
be unaware that the utmost his son-in-law had 
been able to effect, and that at the expense of 
enormous sacrifices on the part of himself and his 
heirs, and of all the credit he possessed with pub- 
lishers and the one or two friends who were not 
also dependents, had been to pay his, Godwin's, 
perpetual debts, and to keep him, as long as he 
could be kept, afloat. 

Small opportunity had Shelley's "dear"' 
friends allowed him as yet to make provision for 
his family in case of sudden misfortune ! 

Godwin, however, was really anxious about 

> Leigh Hunl used often to say that he was the dearert ffiend Shelley 
had ; I believe he wu lllc most cosily. — Trtliranty'i ReiBlialiens. 
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Mar)', and his anxiety was iM'rhaj)!* incrrnsnl hy 
his letter; for in three days he wrote a^aiii, with 
out alluding to money. 

CiODWiN TO Mary. 

My dear Mary-- I am inexprcKfiihly nnxioim t(i linir from 
you, and your present situntion renders tlic rrripr(Knti(»n of 
letters and answers — implying nn interval of n month hrtwrrn 
each letter I receive from you to the ncxt-intoli-rHhlr. 

My poor girl, what do you mean to do with yourftcH f You 
surely do not mean to stay in Italy ? Mow glnd I kIioiiUI hr to 
be near you, and to endeavour by new cxi>cdict)t«t rnrh dny Ui 
endeavour to make up your loss. But you nre the best )ih1k''. If 
Italy is a country to which in these few years ycHi nrc n;itiir»lis«'(], 
and if England is lx;come dull and odious to you, thru st»y ! 

I should think, however, that now that yr>u h<ivr l/;«;t yotir 
closest friend, your mind would naturally turn homr^w^i rd, flnd 
to your earliest friend. Is it not sr> ? Surely we rriij/;ht \hi m 
great support to each other undcrr the trials to whi^h wr ;ir« 
reserved. What signify a few outward a/lvcrsitics if wo find a 
niend at home ? 

One thing I would earnestly recommend in otir future int/-r 
course, is perfect frankness. I think you are of a fr;irik natiirr, 
I am sure I am so. We have now no l^attle to fipjht, no 
contention to maintain, — that is over now. 

Aijove all, let me entreat you to keep up your rtmru^t". 
You have many duties to perform ; you must now \}f'. rh^ 
father as well as the mother ; and I trust you have cnfzr/,y of 
i::hanic:er enough to enable you to jxrrform your iUiUf:^ honour 
ibiy and weiL — Ever and ever most affectionately yotir?j, 

W. f)o/#wiM. 

The stunning nature of the blow sli^; li;id 
endured, the uncertainty and complic^ition of \u:r 
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affairs, and the absence of any one preponderating 
motive, made it impossible for Mary to settle at 
once on any scheme for the future. Her first 
idea was to return to England without delay, so 
as to avoid any possible risk to her boy from the 
Italian climate. Her one wish was to possess 
herself, before leaving, of the portrait of Shelley 
begun at Rome by Miss Curran, and laid aside 
in an unfinished state as a failure. In the absence 
of any other likeness it would be precious, and it 
might perhaps be improved. 1 1 was on this 
subject that she had written to Miss Curran in the 
quite early days of her misfortune ; no answer had 
come, and she wrote again, now to request "that 
favour now nearer my heart than any other thing 
— the picture of my Shelley." 

"We leave Italy soon," she continued, "so 1 am par- 
ticularly anxious to obtain this treasure, which I am sure you 
will give me as soon as possible. I have no other likeness of 
him, and in so utter desolation, how invaluable to me is your 
picture. Will you not send it? Will you not answer me 
without delay? Your former kindness bids me hope ever^'- 
thing." 

She was awakening to life again ; in other 
words, to pain : with keen anguish, like that of 
returning circulation to a limb which has been 
frozen and numb, her feelings, her forces, her 
intellect, began to respond to outward calls upon 
them, with a sensation, at times, of even morbid 
activity. It was a kind of relief, now, to write 
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to Mrs. Gisborne that letter which contains the 
most graphic and connected of all accounts of 
the past tragedy. 



Mrs. Shellev to Mrs. Gisborne. 

15M August 1822. 

I said in a letter to Peacock, my dear Mrs. Gisbome, that 
I would send you some account of the last miserable months 
of my disastrous life. From day to day I have put this off, 
but I will now endeavour to fulfil my design. The scene of 
my existence is closed, and though there be no pleasure in 
retracing the scenes that have preceded the event which has 
crushed my hopes, yet there seems to he a necessity in doing 
so, and I oljey the impulse that urges me. I wrote to you 
cither at the end of May or the beginning of June. I 
described to you the place we were living in — our desolate 
house, the beauty yet strangeness of the scenery, and the 
delight Shelley took in all this. He never was in better 
health or spirits than during this time. I was not well in 
body or mind. My nerves were wound up to the utmost 
irritation, and the sense of misfortune hung over my spirits. 
No words can tell you how I hated our house and the country 
about it. Shelley reproached me for this — his health was 
good, and the place was quite after his own heart. ^Vhat 
could I answer? That the people were wild and hateful, that 
though the country was beautiful yet I liked a more countri- 
fied place, that there was great difficulty in living, that all our 
Tuscans would leave us, and that the very jargon of these 
Genovesi was disgusting. This was all I had to say, but no 
words could describe my feelings ; the beauty of the woods 
made me weep and shudder ; so vehement was my feeling of 
dislike that I used to rejoice when the winds and waves 
permitted me to go out in the boat, so that I was not obliged 
to take my usual walk among the shaded paths, alleys of vine 
festooned trees — all that before I doated on, and that now 
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we^hcd on me. Hj cmly moments of peace were on boanl 
that unhappy boat when, lying down with my head on his 
knee, I shut my eyes and felt the wind and our swift motion 
aJone. My ill health might account for much of this. 
Bathing in the sea somewhat lelie^ed me, but on the 8th of 
June (I think it was) I was threatened with a miscarriage, and 
after a week of great ill health, on Sunday, the i6th, this look 
place at 8 in the morning. I was so ill that for seven 
hours 1 lay nearly lifeless — kept from fainting by brandy, 
vinegar, and eau-de-Cologne, eta At length ice was brought 
to our solitude ; it came before the doctor, so Clare and Jane 
were afraid of using it, but Shelley overruled them, and by an 
unsparing application of it I was restored. They all thought, 
and so did I at one time, that I was about to die, I hardly 
wished that I had, — my own Shelley could never have lived 
without me; the sense of eternal misfortune would have 
pressed too heavily upon him, and what would have become 
of my poor babe ? My convalescence was slow, and during it 
a strange occurrence happened to retard iL But first I must 
describe our house to you. The floor on which we lived was 
thus — 



5 ' 3 

6 4 



I is a terrace that went the whole length of our house and 
was precipitous to the sea; z, the large diniog-hall; 3, a 
private staircase ; 4, my bedroom ; 5, Mrs. Williams' bed- 
room ; 6, Shelley's ; and 7, the entrance from the great 
staircase. Now to return. As I said, Shelley was at first in 
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perfect health, but having over-fatigued himself one day, and 
then the fright my illness gave him, caused a return of nervous 
sensations and visions as bad as in his worst times. I think 
it was the Saturday after my illness, while yet unable to walk, 
I was confined to my bed — in ihe middle of the night I was 
awoke by hearing him scream and come rushing into my 
room ; I was sure that he was asleep, and tried to waken hini 
by calling on him, but he continued to scream, which inspired 
me with such a panic that I jumped out of bed and ran across 
the hall to Mrs. Williams' room, where I fell through weakness, 
though I was so frightened that I got up again immediately. 
She let me in, and Williams went to Shelley, who had been 
wakened by my getting out of bed — he said that he had not 
been asleep, and that it was a vision that he saw that had 
frightened him. But as he declared that he had not screamed, 
it was certiinly a dream, and no waking vision. What had 
frightened him was this. He dreamt that, lying as he did in 
bed, Edward and Jane came in to him ; they were in the most 
horrible condition ; their bodies lacerated, their bones starting 
through their skin, their faces pale yet stained with blood ; 
they could hardly walk, but Edward was the weakest, and 
Jane was supporting him. Edward said, " Get up, Shelley, 
the sea is flooding the house, and it is all coming down." 
Shelley got up, he thought, and went to his window that looked 
on the terrace and the sea, and thought he saw the sea rushing 
in. Suddenly his vision changed, and he saw the figure of 
himself strangling me ; that had made him rush into my room, 
yet, fearful of frightening me, he dared not approach the bed, 
when my jumping out awoke him, or, as he phrased it, caused 
his vision to vanish. All this was frightful enough, and 
talking it over the next morning, he told me that he had had 
many visions lately ; he had seen the figure of himself, which 
met him as lie walked on the terrace and said to him, " How 
long do you mean to be content?" no very terrific words, and 
certainly not prophetic of what has occurred. But Shelley had 
often seen these figures when ill ; but the strangest thing is 
that Mrs. Williams saw him. Now Jane, though a woman of 
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sensibility, has not much iniagination, and is not in the 
slightest degree nervous, neither in dreams nor otherwise. She 
was standing one day, the day before I was taken ill, at a 
window that looked on the terrace, with Trelawny. It was 
day. She saw, as she thought, Shelley pass by the window, 
as he often was then, without a coat or jacket ; he passed 
again. Now, as he passed both times the same way, and as 
from the side towards which he went each time there was no 
way to get back except past the window again (except over a 
wall 20 feet from the ground), she was struck at her seeing 
him pass twice thus, and looked out and seeing him no more, 
she cried, " Good God, can Shelley have leapt from the wall ? 
Where can he be gone?" "Shelley," said Trelawny, "no 
Shelley has passed- What do you mean ? " Trelawny says 
that she trembled exceedingly when she heard this, and it 
proved, indeed, that Shelley had never been on the terrace, 
and was far off at the time she saw him. Well, we thought 
no more of these things, and 1 slowly got l>eiler. Having 
heard from Hunt that he had sailed from Genoa, on Monday, 
isl July, Shelley, Edward, and Captain Roberts (the gentleman 
who built our boat) departed in our boat for I^ghom to receive 
him, 1 was then just better, had begun to crawl from my 
bedroom to the terrace, but bad spirits succeeded to ill health, 
and this departure of Shelley's seemed to add insufferably to 
my misery. I could not endure that he should go. I called 
him back two or three times, and told him that if I did not 
see him soon I would go to Pisa with the child I cried 
bitterly when he went away. They went, and Jane, Clare, 
and I remained alone with the children. I couid not walk 
out, and though I gradually gathered strength, it was slowly, 
and my ill spirits increased. In my letters to him I entreated 
him to return; "the feeling that some misfortune would 
happen," I said, "haunted me." I feared for the child, for 
the idea of danger connected with him never struck me. 
\Vhen Jane and Clare took their evening walk, I used to patrol 
the terrace, oppressed with wretchedness, yet gazing on the 
most beautiful scene in the world. This Gulf of Speaia is 
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subdivided into many smalt bays, of which ours was far the 
most beautiful. The two horns of the bay (so to express 
myself) were wood-covered promontories, crowned with castles; 
at the foot of these, on the farthest, was Lerici, on the nearest 
San Terenzo ; Lerici being above a mile by land from us, and 
San Terenzo about a hundred or two yards. Trees covered 
the hills that enclosed this bay, and their beautiful groups 
were picturesquely contrasted with the rocks, the castle, and 
the town. The sea lay far extended in front, while to the 
west we saw the promontory and islands, which formed one of 
the extreme boundaries of the Gulf. To see the sun set 
upon this scene, the stars shine, and the moon rise, was a 
sight of wondrous beauty, but to me it added only to my 
wretchedness, I repeated to myself all that another would 
have said to console me, and told myself the tale of love, 
peace, and competence which I enjoyed ; but I answered 
myself by tears — -Did not my William die, afid did I hold my 
Percy by a firmer tenure? Yet I thought when he, when 
my Shelley, returns, I shall be happy ; he will comfort me, if 
my boy be ill he will restore him, and encourage me. I had 
a letter or two from Shelley, mentioning the difficulties he had 
in establishing the Hunts, and that he was unable to hx .the 
time of his return. Thus a week passed. On Monday, 8th, 
Jane had a letter from Edward, dated Saturday ; he said that 
he waited at Leghorn for Shelley, who was at Pisa ; that 
Shelley's return was certain ; " but," he continued, " if he 
should not come by Monday, I will come in a felucca, and you 
may expect me Tuesday evening at farthest This was Mon- 
day, the fatal Monday, but with us it was stormy all day, and 
we did not at all suppose that they could put to sea. At 1 2 at 
night we had a thunderstorm ; Tuesday it rained all day, and 
was calm — wept on their graves. On Wednesday the wind 
was fair from Leghorn, and in the evening several feluccas 
arrived thence; one brought word that they had sailed on 
Monday, but we did not believe them. Thursday was another 
day of fair wind, and when 1 z at night came, and we did 
not see the tall sails of the little boat double the promontory 
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befoce us, we b^an to fear, not the Inith, but some illness — 
sosoe dtsagreeaUe nevs for tfaeir detentioa Jane got so 
vaeusj that she detennined to proceed (be next day to 
Leghoni in a boat, to see what ms the nutter. Friday came, 
and with it a beavy sa and bad wind. Jane, bowcver, 
renlved lo be rowed to L^honi (since no boeu cotiki sail). 
md boskd hersetf in preparations. I wi^>ed ber to wait for 
leoeis, snce Friday «a$ letttr day. Sbe would not ; but the 
sea detained her; Ibe swell rose so that do boat cwild te a tni e 
ouL At IS at noon our letters came; there was one from 
Hunt to Shelley ;' it said, " Pnty write to tdl us bow yoa got 
boBie, far they say that yoo bad bad weaibei after you sailed 
Monday, and we are aiudaus." The paper fell 6oib bc I 
ttcnbied all over. Jane read iL " Then it is all ova,' she 
said. " No^ my dear Jane," I cried, " it is not all over, bta 
this snspense is dreadiuL Come with me, we will go to 
Le^nm ; we wiS post to be swift, and learn our bte." We 
c mae d to Lerici, despair in our hearts; diey laised oar 
ipitils tbere by tdOing us thai no accident bad been heaid of^ 
and that it must bare been known, etc, but stiO our fcair wss 
^eai^ and vithoot resdng we posted to I^sa. It most hne 
been fear&l to see os — two poor, wild, aghast ci c aiui e h 
driving (like Matilda) towards the sea, to learn if we s«k lo 
be for erer doomed to Bmoy. I knew that Hont was at 
Pisa, at Lord Bfim's bous^ bat I dx»gbt that Lord Byran 
was at Lc^gbom. I settled that we sfaoold dive to Casa 
l^nfr»fir4i;, that I dioald getoo^ and ask die fcaiM qaestioR 
cf^Hcmt, ''I>o ym know anydiing a<^ Shdky?' On cntoag 
l>isa. tbe idea of seeing Hant far the bst tine far fcoryoc^ 



was so teni&c to me, that i 
jfaCTented mjsdf £ram goine i 



ralsi 



Mr 

They knocked at Ac door, and sooae one 
cdled oat, ^ it It was the Gwioooli^ maid. Lnd 
BfTon was in Kb. Hont was in bed ; so I was to see Lori 
DfTon uEtcad oi him. Tnis was a great rcnci In m& 1 
Staggaed nfMtaits ; tbe GnicCxiIi came to neet b^ aai^^ 
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while I could hardly say, "Where is he — Sapete alcuna cosa 
di Shelley?" They knew nothing; he had left Pisa on 
Sunday ; on Monday he had sailed ; there had been bad 
weather Monday afternoon. More they knew noL Uoth 
Lord Byron and the lady have told me since, that on that 
terriiic evening I looked more like a ghost than a woman — 
light seemed lo emanate from my features ; my face was very 
white ; I looked like marble. Alas ! I had risen almost from 
a bed of sickness for this journey ; I had travelled all day ; 
it was now iz at night, and we, refusing to rest, proceeded 
to Leghorn — not in despair — no, for then we must have died ; 
but with sufficient hope to keep up the agitation of the spirits, 
which was all my life. It was past 2 in the morning when 
we arrived. They took us to the wrong inn ; neither Trelawny 
nor Captain Roberts were there, nor did we exactly know where 
they were, so we were obliged to wait until daylight : we threw 
ourselves drest on our beds, and slept a little, but at 6 o'clock 
we went to one or two inns, to ask for one or the other of 
these gentlemen. We found Roberts at the " Globe." He 
came down to us with a face that seemed to tell us that the 
worst was true, and here we learned all that occurred during 
the week they had been absent from us, and under what 
circumstances they liad departed on their return. 

Shelley had passed most of the time at Pisa, arranging the 
affairs of the Hunts, and screwing Lord B>TOn's mind to the 
slicking place about the journal. He had found this a difficult 
task at first, but at length he had succeeded to his heart's con- 
tent with both points. Mrs. Mason said that she saw him in 
belter health and spirits than she had ever known him, when he 
took leave of her, Sunday, July 7, his face burnt by the sun, and 
his heart light, that he had succeeded in rendering the Hunts 
tolerably comfortable. Edward had remained at Leghorn. 
Monday, July 8, during the morning, they were em- 

1 buying many things, eatables, etc, for our solitude. 

id been a thunderstorm early, but about noon the 
weather was fine, and the wind right fair for Lerici. They 




were impatient to be gone. RpGerts said, "Stay until to- 
mcnow, to see if the weather p settled ; ' and SbeOejr migbt 
hare stayed, bat Edward was in so great an uudetj' to reach 
borne, ayii^ tbe>- would get there in so-en bouis with that 
wind, that they sailed ; Shelley being in one of those extxava- 
gant fits of good spirits, in which you have sometimes seen him. 
Roberts went out W the end of the mole, and watched them 
out of s^ht ; thi^ sailed at t, and went off at the rate of about 
seven knots. About 3, Roberts, who was stil! on the mol^ 
saw wind ooming from the Gulf^ or rather what the Itafians 
call a Ua^araJe. Anxious 10 know how the boat would weather 
the stonn, be got leave lo go up the tower, and, with the gbss, 
discdVered them about ten miles out at sea, off Via R^gio ; 
tbCy "«re taking in their topsails. " The hare of the storm,'' be 
^^aid, "hid them from me, and I saw them no more. Ulten 
the storm cleared, I looked again, &ncying thai I should see 
them on their return to us, but there was no boat on the sea.^ 
This, then, was all we knew, yet we did not despair : 
they m^ht have been driven over to Corsica, and not 
knowing the coast, have gone God knows where. Reports 
^vooied this belief; it was even said that they had been 
seen in the Cult We resolved to return with all possible 
speed ; we sent a courier to go from cower to tower, along 
the coast, to know if anything had been seen or found, 
and ai 9 A.yL. we quitted Le^om, stopped but one moment 
at Pisa, and proceeded towards Lerici niien at two miles 
from Via R^gio, we rode down to that town to know if 
tfaey knew anything. Here our calamity first be^in to break 
on us ; a Utile boat and a water cask had been found fi^-e 
miles off^they had manulactured a piaolissima lancia of thin 
planks stitched by a shoemaker, just to let them run oa shote 
without wetting themselves, as our boat drew four feet of water. 
The description of that found tallied with this, but then this 
boat was very cumbersoroe, and in bad weather they might 
have been easily led to throw it overboard, — the cask frightened 
me most, — but the same reason m^ht in some sort be given 
for tluL I must tell you that Jane and I were not alone. 
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Trelawny accompanied us back to our home. We journeyed 
on and reached the Magra about half-past 10 p.m. I cannot 
describe to you what I felt in the first moment when, fording 
this river, I felt the water splash about our wheels. I was 
suffocated — I gasped for breath — I thought I should have 
gone into convulsions, and I struggled violently that Jane 
might not perceive it Looking down the river I saw the 
two great lights burning at the foce; a voice from within me 
seemed to cry aloud, "That is his grave." After passing the 
river I gradually recovered. Arriving at Lerici we were 
obliged to cross our little bay in a boat. San Terenzo was 
illuminated for a festa. What a scene I The waving sea, the 
sirocco wind, the lights of the town towards which we rowed, 
and our own desolate hearts, that coloured all with a shroud. 
We landed. Nothing had been heard of them. This was 
Saturday, July 13, and thus we waited until Thursday July 
18, thrown about by hope and fear. ^Ve sent messengers 
along the coast towards Genoa and to Via Reggio ; nothing 
had been found more than the Lajtcetta ; reports were brought 
us ; we hoped ; and yet to tell you all the agony we endured 
during those twelve days, would be to make you conceive a 
universe of pain — each moment intolerable, and giving place 
to one still worse. The people of the country, too, added to 
one's discomfort ; they are like wild savages ; on festas, the 
men and women and children in different bands — the sexes 
always separate — pass the whole night in dancing on the sands 
close to our door ; running into ihc sea, then back again, and 
screaming all the time one perpetual air, the most detestable 
in the world ; then the sirocco perpetually blew, and the sea 
for ever moaned their dirge. On Thursday, 18th, Trelawny 
left us to go lo Leghorn, to see what was doing or what could 
be done. On Friday I was very ill ; but as evening came on, 
I said to Jane, " If anything had been found on the coast, 
Trelawny would have returned to let us know. He has not 
returned, so I hope." About 7 o'clock p.m. he did return ; all 
was over, all was quiet now ; they had been found washed on 
shore. Well, all this was to be endured. 
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All thai might have been bright in my life is now despoiled. 
I shall live to improve myself, to take care of my child, and 
render myself worthy to join him. Soon my weary pilgrimage 
will begin. I rest now, but soon I must leave Italy, and then 
there is an end of all but despair. Adieu ! I hope yoo are 
well and happy. I have an idea that while he was at Pisa, 
he received a letter from you that I have never seen ; so 
not knowing where to direct, I shall send this letter to 
Peacock. I shall send it open ; he may be glad to read it. — 
Yours ever truly, Mary W. S. 

P[SA, isM August \%^^. 

1 shall probably write soon again. I have left out a material 
circumstance. A fishing-boat saw them go down. It was 
about 4 in the afternoon. They saw the boy at mast-head, 
when baffling winds struck the sails. They had looked away 
a moment, and, looking again, the boat was gone. This is 
their story, but there is little doubt that these men might have 
saved them, at least Edward, who could swim. They could 
not, they said, get near her ; but three-quarters of an hour 
after passed over the spot where they had seen her. They 
protested no wreck of her was visible ; but Roberts, going on 
board their boat, found several spars belonging to her : perhaps 
they let them perish to obtain these. Trelawny thinks he can 
get her up, since another fisherman thinks that he has found 
the spot where she lies, having drifted near shore. Trelawny 
does this to know, perhaps, the cause of her wreck ; but I care 
little about it. 

All readers know Trelawny 's graphic account 
of the burning of the bodies of Shelley and 
Williams. Subsequent to this ceremony a pain- 
ful episode took place between Mary and Leigh 
Hunt. Hunt had witnessed the obsequies (from 
Lord Byron's carriage), and to him was given 
by Trelawny the heart of Shelley, which in the 
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Sanies bad reoiamed unconsumed. This preckns 
refic be irf igg d to ghre op to her vho was its 
r ^^ ufij i ovncr. szyii^ tfaat, to induce him to |Bn 
wttfa it, berdaim mtist be maintained by * 
and ooDdoBTC afgim e it ts.* It was < 
advance aigaoKflts stra^ enoi^b if die aauve of 
the case was not in itself oomiocii^. He showed 
no disposition to yield, and Maiy was de sp pate. 
Where k^ic, ^stio^ and good fecfii^ bilcd. a 
5 tact, how c T cr, suazeeded. llxs. WiUtanis 
to Hoot, and r^MCsenied to Inm bov 
grievous it was diat SbeflCT-'s remains sboidd be- 
coroe a source of dtraenaoo between bis deaiest 
friends. She obcaioed her purpose. Hunt said 
she had iHoagfal forward the only argument that 
cxmld have induced him to yidd." 

Under the influence of a like fedii^ Mary 
seems to have bonie Hunt no gruc^ far what 
must, at least, have appeared to her as an act of 
most gratuitous sdfisluiess. 

But Mary SheOey and Jane W^ilUams had, both 
of them, to face &cts and think of tbc fiiture. 
Hardest of all. it became evident dui, lor ibe 
present, the)- must part. Their affection far each 
other, warm in happier times, bad flevekiped by 
; of amunscances into a ^^^^wn^ need ; so 
1 nearer, in their sorrow, woe ib^ to each 
r than either coukl be to any one eke. But 
had friends in Ei^Iand. and slie reqoired to 
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enlist the interest of Edward's relations in behalf 
of his orphan children. 

Meanwhile, if Mary had for the moment any 
outward tie or responsibility, it was towards the 
Leigh Hunts, thus expatriated at the request and 
desire of others, with a very uncertain prospect of 
permanent result or benefit. Byron, having helped 
to start the Liberal \i\yh contributions of his own, 
and thus fulfilled a portion of his bond, might give 
them the slip at any moment. Shelley, although 
little disposed toward the " coalition," had promised 
assistance, and any such promise from him would 
have been sure to mean, in practice, more, and not 
less, than it said. Mary had his MSS, ; she knew 
his intentions ; she was, as far as any mortal could 
be, his fitting literary representative. She had little 
to call her elsewhere. The Hunts were friendly 
and affectionate and full of pity for her ; they were 
also poor and dependent. All tended to one result ; 
she and they must for the present join forces, so 
saving expense ; and she was to give all the help 
she could to the Liberal. Lord Byron was going 
to Genoa. Mary and the Hunts agreed to take a 
house together there for several months or a year. 

Once more she wrote from Pisa to her friend. 



f 



Mary Shelley to Mrs. Gisbobne. 

Pisa, ioM SepUmber 1822, 
And so here I am ! I continue to exist — to see one day 
succeed the other ; to dread night, but more to dread morning, 
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and ha3 utotber cbeeriess d^. My Boy, too, is alas \ no 
cooscdalioD. When I ttiinl bow be loved bui, dkc pbos he 
had fix his edncauau, his sreet and fl«HiA tgkk strikes me 
to ibc beait. nitf sboold he lire in this vorid of pain and 
anctitsb ? At times I Heel an cjieigj n&ia me to combat 
with rajr destiny ; bttt again I siok. I ha«e bat ooe hope (tx 
■hidi 1 liv^ to lender myscir vratthy to join him, — and such a 
feeling sustains one dnrii^ momoits of culbusiasn, bat daik- 
neas and miaoj soon ovenrbchn die mind wixn ail near 
obiectt bting agoi^ alone with them. People used to call me 
lockj- ID my star ; jrou see notr hov Inie sodi a propbecjr b 3 
I was fortunate in having fearlessly pbccd my destmy in ibe 
hands of one irho, a superior being """"g men, a bright 
" [>Ianetary " spirit enshrined in an earthly templ^ raised me 
lo the height of happiness. So far am 1 now happj-, that I 
would not change my situation as hb widow with that of the 
most prosperous woman in the world ; and surely the time will 
at length come when I shall be ai peace, and my brain and 
heart no longer be alive with unutterable anguish. I can 
conceive of but one circumstance that could afford me the 
semblance of content, that is the being permitted to live 
where I am now, in the same house, in the same state, 
occupied alone with my child, in collecting his manuscripts, 
vniting his hfe, and thus to go easily to my grave. But thb 
must not be ! Even if circumstances did not compel me to 
return to England, I would not stay another summer in 
Italy with my child. I will at least do my best to render 
him well and happy, and the idea that my circumstances 
may at ail injure him is the fiercest pang my mind endures. 

I wrote you a long letter containing a slight sketch of my 
suderings. I sent it directed to Peacock, al the India House, 
because accident led me to fancy that you were no longer in 
Ixindon. I said in that, that on that day (15th August) they 
had gone to perform the last offices for him; however, I erred in 
this, for on that day those of Edward were alone fulfilled, and 
they returned on the i6th to celebrate Shellej's, I will say 
ttothing of the ceremony, since Trelawny has written an 
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account of it, to be printed in the forthcoming journal. I will 
only say that all, except his heart (which was inconsumable), 
was burnt, and that two days ago I went to Leghorn and beheld 
the small box that contained his earthly dross ; those smiles, 
that form — Great God ! no, he is not there, he is with me, about 
rae — life of my life, and soul of my soul ; if his divine spirit 
did not penetrate mine 1 could not survive to weep thus. 

I win mention the friends I have here, that you may form 
ai) idea of our situation, Mrs. Williams, Clare, and I live all 
together ; we have one purse, and, joined in misery, we are 
for the present joined in life. She, poor girl, withers like a 
lily ; she lives for her children, but it is a living death. Lord 
Byron has been very kind; the Guiccioli restrains him. She, 
being an Italian, is capable of being jealous of a living corpse, 
such as L Of Hunt I will speak when I see you. But the 
friend to whom we are eternally indebted is Trelawny. I 
have, of course, mentioned him to you as one who wishes to 
be considered eccentric, but who was noble and generous at 
bottom. I always thought so, even when no fact proved it, 
and Shelley agreed with me, as he always did, or rather I with 
him. We heard people speak against him on account of his 
vagaries ; we said to one another, " Still we like him — we 
believe him lo be good." Once, even, when a whim of his 
led him lo treat me with something like impertinence, I forgave 
him, and I have' now been well rewarded. In ray outline of 
events you will see how, unasked, he returned with Jane and 
rae from Leghorn to Lerici ; how he stayed with us poor 
miserable creatures ^ five days there, endeavouring to keep 
up our spirits ; how he left us on Thursday, and, finding our 
misfortune confirmed, then without rest returned on Friday to 
us, and again without rest returned to Pisa on Saturday. 
These were no common services. Since that he has gone 
through, by himself, all the annoyances of dancing attendance 

• Mrs. Shelley's letter says iwelvc days, bul this is an erroi, due, no 
doabt, lo her distress of mind. She gives the date of Tielawny's tetunt lo 
Leghorn as the 25th of July ; il should have been the iSlh. 
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on Consuls and Governors for pennission to fulfil the last duties 
to those gone, and attending the ceremony himself ; all the 
disagreeable part, and all the fatigue, fell on him. As Hunt 
said, " He worked with the meanest and felt with the best." 
He is generous to a distressing degree. But after all these 
benefits to us, what I most thank him for is this. When on 
that night of agony, that Friday night, he returned to announce 
that hope was dead for us ; when he had told me that his 
earthly frame being found, his spirit was no longer to be my 
guide, protector, and companion in this dark world, he did not 
attempt to console me — that would have been too cruelly use- 
less, ^but he launched forth into, as it were, an overflowing 
and eloquent praise of my divine Shelley, till I was almost 
happy that thus 1 was unhappy, to be fed by the praise of 
him, and to dwell on the eulogy that his loss thus drew from 
his friend. Of my friends I have only Mrs. Mason to men- 
tion ; her coldness has stung me ; yet she felt his loss keenly, 
and would be very glad to serve me ; but it is not cold offers 
of service one wants ; one's wounded spirit demands a number 
of nameless slight but dear attentions that are a balm, and 
wanting these, one feels a bitterness which is a painful addition 
to one's other sufferings, 

God knows what will become of me ! My life is now very 
monotonous as to outward events, yet how diversified by 
internal feeUng ! How often in the intensity of grief does one 
instant seem to fill and embrace the universe! As to the 
rest, the mechanical spending of my time : of course I have 
a great deal to do preparing for my journey. I make no 
visits, except one once in about ten days to Mrs. Mason, I 
have not seen Hunt these nine days. Trelawny resides chiefly 
at Leghorn, since he is captain of Lord Byron's vessel, the 
Bolivnr; he comes to see us about once a week, and Lord 
Byron visits me about twice a week, accompanied by the 
Guiccioli ; but seeing people is an annoyance which I am 
happy to be spared. Solitude is my only help and resource ; 
accustomed, even when he was with me, to spend much of my 
time alone, I can at those moments forget myself, until some 
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idea, which I think I would communicate to him, occurs, and 
then the yawning and dark gulph again displays itself, unshaded 
by the rainbow which the imagination had formed. Despair, 
energy, love, desponding and excessive affliction are lilfc 
clouds driven across my mind, one by one, until tears blot the 
scene, and weariness of spirit consigns me to temporary repose. 

I shudder with horror when I look back on what I have 
suffered, and when I think of the wild and miserable thouglits 
that have possessed me I say to myself, " Is it true that 1 ever 
felt thus ? " and then I weep in pity of myself ; yet each day 
adds to the stock of sorrow, and death is the only end, 1 
would study, and I hope 1 shall I would write, and when 
I am settled I may. But were it not for the steady hope I 
entertain of joining him, what a mockery would be this world I 
without that hope I could not study or write, for fame and 
usefulness (except as regards my child) are nullities to mc. 
Vet I shall be happy If anything I ever produce may exalt and 
soften sorrow, as the writings of the divinities of our race have 
mine. But how can I aspire to that ? 

The world will surely one day feel what it has lost when 
this bright child of song deserted her. Is not Adonats his 
own elegy ? and there does he truly depict the universal woe 
which should overspread all good minds since he has ceased 
to be their fellow- labourer in this worldly scene. How lovely 
does he paint death to be, and with what heartfelt sorrow docs 
one repeat that line — 

Bui I am chuDcd lo Time, aod cannot thence depart. 

How long do you think I shall live ? as long as my mother ? 
Then eleven long years must intervene. I am now on the eve 
of completing my five and twentieth year ; how drearily young 
for one so lost as L How young in years for one who lives 
ages each day in sorrow. Think you that these moments are 
counted in my life as in other people's ? Oh no ! The day 
before the sea closed over mine own Shelley he said to 
Marianne, " If I die to-morrow I have lived to be older than 
my fathei ; I am ninety yean of age." Thus, also, may I say. 
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The eight years I passed with him was spun out beyond the 
usual length of a man's life, and what I have suffered since 
will write years on my brow and intrench them in my heart. 
Surely I am not long for this world ; most sure should I be 
were it not for my boy, but God grant that I may live to make 
his early years happy. 

Well, adieu ! I have no events to write about, .and can, 
therefore, only scrasvl about my feelings ; this letter, indeed, is 
only the sequel of my last. In that I closed the history of all 
events tliat can interest me ; that letter I wish you to send my 
Father, the present one it is best not 

I suppose I shall see you in England some of these days, 
but I shall write to you again before I quit this place. Be as 
happy as you can, and hope for better things in the next 
world ; by firm hope you may attain your wishes. Again, 
adieu I — Affectionately yours, M. S. 

Do not write to me again here, or at all, until I write to you. 

Within a day or two after this letter was written, 
Mary, with Jane Williams and their children, 
quilted Pisa ; Clare only remaining behind. 

From a letter — a very indignant one — of Mrs, 
Mason's, it may be inferred that appeals for a little 
assistance had been made on Clare's behalf to 
Byron, who did not respond. He had been, un- 
wittingly, contributing to her support during the 
last few weeks of Shelley's life ; Shelley having 
undertaken to get some translations (from Goethe) 
made for Byron, and giving the work secretly to 
• Clare. The truth now came out, and she found 
more difficulty than heretofore in getting paid. 
Dependent for the future on her own exertions, 
she was going, according to her former resolution. 
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to Vienna, where Charles Clairmont was now 
established. Mary's departure left her dreadfully 
solitar)', and within a few hours she despatched 
one of her characteristic epistles, touched with that 
motley of bitter cynicism and grotesque, racy, 
humour which developed in her later letters. 

Half-past 2, IVeiiiiisiiay Morning. 
Mv DEAR Mary — You have only been gone a few hours. 
I have been inexpressibly low-spiriled. I hope dear Jane will 
be with you when this arrives. Nothing new has happened — 
what should ? To me there seems nothing under the sun, 
except the old tale of miser)', misery ! 



T/iiirsday. 
I am to begin my journey to Vienna on Monday. Mrs. 
Mason will make me go, and the consequence is thai it will 
be double as much, as I am to go alone. Imagine all the 
lonely inns, the weary long miles, if I do. Observe, whatever 
befalls in life, the heaviest part, the very dregs of the mis- 
fortune fall on me. 

Alone, alone, ill, nlJ alone. 

Upon a wide, wide sea, 
And Christ would take no mercy 
UpoQ my soul in agony. 

But I believe my Minerva^ is right, for I might wait to all 
eternity for a party. You may remember what Lord Byron 
said about paying for the translation ; now he has mumbled 
and grumbled and demurred, and does not know whether it 
is worth it, and will only give forty crowns, so that I shall not 
be overstocked when I arrive at Vienna, unless, indeed, God 
shall spread a table for me in the wilderness. I mean to 
chew rhubarb the whole way, as the only diversion I can 
think of at all suited to my present state of feeling, and if I 
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should write you scolding letters, you will excuse thera, know- 
ing that, with the Psalmist, " Out of the billemess of my mouth 
have I spoken." 

Kiss the dear little Percy for me, and if Jane is with you, tell 
her how much I have thought of her, and that her image will 
always float across my mind, shining in my dark history like a ray 
of light across a cave. Kiss her children also with all a grand- 
mother's love. Accept my best wishes for your happiness. Dio 
ti da, Maria, ventura. — Your affectionate Clare, 

Mary answered this letter from Genoa. 

From Mary to Cl.\re, 

Genoa, \^th September 1822. 

Mv DEAR Clare— I do not wonder that you were and are 
melancholy, or that the excess of that feeling should oppress 
you. Great God! what have we gone through, what variety 
of care and misery, all close now in blackest night. And I, 
am I not melancholy ? here in this busy hateful Genoa, where 
nothing speaks lo me of him, except the sea, which is his 
murderer. ^Vell, I shall have his books and manuscripts, and 
in those I shall live, and from the study of these I do expect 
some instants of contenL In solitude my imagination and 
ever-mj>ving thoughts may afford me some seconds of exalta- 
tion that may render me both happier here and more worthy 
of him hereafter. 

Such as I felt walking up a mountain by myself at sunrise 
during my journey, when the rocks looked black about me, 
and a white mist concealed all but thera. I thought then, 
that, thinking of him and exciting my mind, my days might 
pass in a kind of peace ; but these thoughts are so fleeting ; 
and then I expect unhappiness alone from all the worldly part 
of my hfe — from my intercourse with human beings. I know 
that will bring nothing but unhappiness to me, if, indeed, I 
except Trelawny, who appears so truly generous and kind. 



But I will not tallc of myself you have enough to annoy 
and make you miserable, and in nothing can I assist you. 
But I do hope chat you will find Germany bener suited lo you 
in every way than Italy, and that you will make friends, and, 
more than all, become really attached to some one there. 

I wish, when 1 was in Pisa, that you had said that you 
■thought you should be short of money, and I would have left 
you more; but you seemed to think 130 fiancesconi plenty. 
I would not go on with Goethe except with a fixed price pet 
sheet, to be paid regularly, and that price not less than five 
guineas. Make this understood fully through Hunt before 
you go, and then I will take care that you get the money : 
but if you do notjfce it, then I cannot manage so well. You 
are going to Vienna— how an.xiously do I hope to find peace ; 
I do not hope to find it here. Genoa has a bad atmosphere 
for me. I fear, and nothing bm the horror of being a burthen 
■ to my £imiiy prevents my accompanying Jane. If I had any 
fixed income I would go at least to Paris, and I shall go the 
moment I hai'e one. Adieu, my dear Clare ; write to me 
often, as I shall to you. — .\tfectionately yours, 

M.ABY W. S. 

I cannot get your German dictionary now, since I must 
have packed it in my great case of books, but I will send it 
by the first opportunity. 

Jane and her children were the next to depart, 
and for a short time Mary Shelley and her boy 
were alone. Besides taking a house for the Hunts 
and herself, she had the responsibility of finding 
one for Lord Byron. People never scrupled to 
make her of use ; but any object, any duty to fulfil, 
was good for her in her solitary misery, and she 
devoted some of her vacant time to sending an 
account of her plans to Mrs, Gisbome. 
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Marv Shelley to Mrs. Gisborne. 

Genoa, 17//J Srptember 1822. 

... I am here alone in Genoa ; quite, quite alone ! J. has 
left me to proceed to England, and, except my sleeping child, 
I am alone. Since you do not communicate with my Father, 
you will perhaps be surprised, after my last letter, that I do 
not come to England. I have written to him a long account 
of the arguments of all my friends to dissuade me from that 
miserable journey ; Jane will detail them to you ; and, there- 
fore, I merely say now that, having no business there, I am 
determined not to spend that money which will support me 
nearly a year here, in a journey, the sole end of which appears 
to me the necessity I should be under, when arrived in 
London, of being a burthen to my Father. When my crowns 
are gone, if Sir Timothy refuses, I hope to be able to support 
myself by my wridngs and mine own Shelley's MSS. At 
least during many long months I shall have peace as to money 
affairs, and one evil the less is much to one whose existence 
is suffering alone. Lord Byron has a house here, and will 
arrive soon. I have taken a house for the Hunts and myself 
outside one of the gates. It is large and neat, with a poden 
attached ; we shall pay about eighty crowns between us, so I 
hope that 1 shall find tranquillity from care this winter, though 
that may be the last of my life so free, yet I do not hope it, 
though I say so ; hope is a word that belongs not to my 
situation. He — my own beloved, the exalted and divine 
Sheiley-^has left me alone in this miserable world ; this earth, 
canopied by the eternal stany heaven- — where he is— where, 
oh, my God I yes, where I shall one day be. 

Clare is no longer with me. Jane quitted me this morning 
at 4. After she left me I again went to rest, and thought 
of Pugnano, its halls, its cypresses, the perfume of its moun- 
tains, and the gaiety of our life beneath their shadow. Then 
I doied awhile, and in my dream saw dear Edward most 
visibly ; he came, he said, to pass a few hours with i 



could 1 



t stay long. Then I woke, and the day begaa I 
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went out, took Hunt's house ; but as I walked I felt that 
which is with me the sign of unutterable griefl I am not 
given to tears, and though my most miserable fate has often 
turned my e3^s to fountains, yet oftener I suffer agonies un- 
assuaged by tears. But during these last sufferings I have felt 
an oppression at my heart I never felt before. It is not a pal- 
pitation, but a stringimtnto which is quite convulsive, and, did 
I not struggle greatly, would cause violent h)'sterics. Looking 
on the sea, or hearing its roar, his dirge, it comes upon me ; but 
these are corporeal sufierings I can get over, but that which is 
insurmountable is the constant feeling of despair that shadows 
me : I seem to walk on a narrow path with fiathomless preci- 
pices all around me. Yet where can I fall ? I have already 
fallen, and all that comes of bad or good is a mere mockery. 

Those about me have no idea of what 1 suffer ; none are 
sufficiently interested in me to observe that, though my hps 
smile, my eyes are blank, or to notice the desolate look that I 
cast up towards the sky. Pardon, dear friend, this selfishness 
in writing thus. There are moments when the heart must 
sfo^re or be suffocated, and such a moment is this — when 
quite alone, my babe sleeping, and dear Jane having just left 
mc. i: is with difficulty I jjreveiit roj'self from flying from 
mental miser}- by bodiiy exertion, when to run into that \'ast 
grave (thtr sea) imtil I sink to rest, would be a pleasure to me, 
aiic instead of this I write, and as J write I sav. Oh God, 
have pity on me. At leas: 1 will have pity on you. Good- 
ni^rh:, I will finish thLs when people are about me, and I am 
111 £ morv cheerful mood. Gooo-night. I will go look at the 
stars. The}- art eternal, so is lie. so am I. 

Voi: havt no: written to me since my misfortune. I under- 
stand this : you first wailed for a letter from me, and that 
letter toic you not tc- wntt. But answer this as soon as you 
receivt 1: : tali: tc- uk- of yourselves, and alsc» 01" my Enghsh 
afiairi. I am afraid trial they will no: go on ver^- well in my 
absence, bu: 1: would cost more ic* set them right than they arc- 
worth. I wiL, however, let you know wiia: I think my friends 

VOL. II 20 
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ought to do, that when you talk to Peacock he may learn what I 
wish. A claim should be made on the part of Shelley's executors 
for a maintenance for my child and myself from Sir Timothy. 
Lord Byron is ready to do this or any other service for me 
that his office of executor demands ftom him ; but I do not 
wish it to he done separately by him, and I want to hear from 
England before I ask him to write to Whitlon on the subject 
Secondly, Oilier must be asked for all MSS., and some plan 
be reflected on for the best manner of republishing Shelley's 
works, as well as the writings he has left. Who will allow 
money to lanthe and Charles ? 

As for you, my dear friends, I do not see what you can do 
for me, except to send me the originals or copies of Shelley's 
most interesting letters to you. I hope soon to get into my 
house, where writing, copying Shelley's MSS., walking, and 
being of some use in the education of Marianne's children 
will be my occupations. Where is that letter in verse Shelley 
once wrote to you ? Let me have a copy of iL Is not Pea- 
cock very lukewarm and insensible in this affair ? Tell me 
what Hogg says and does, and my Father also, if you have an 
opportunity of knowing. Here is a long letter all about 
myself, but though I cannot write, I like to hear of others. 
Adieu, dear friends. — Your sincerely attached, 

Mary W. Shelley. 

The fragment thai follows is from Mrs. 
WilUains' first letter, written from Geneva, where 
she and Edward had lived in such felicity, and 
where they had made friends with Medwin, 
Roberts, and Trelawny : a happy, light-hearted 
time on which it was torture to look back. 

jAtJE Williams to Marv Shelley. 

Geneva, Stpiembtr 1821. 

I only arrived this day, my dearest Mary, and find your 
letter, the only friend who welcomes me. I will not detail all 
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the misery I have sufiered, let it be added to the heap that 
must be piled up ; and when the measure is brimful, it needs 
must overflow ; and then, peace ! What have been my feel- 
ings to-dsy? I have gazed on that lake, still and ever the 
same, rolling on in its course, as if this gap in crcaiion had 
never been made. I have passed that place where our little 
boat used to land, but where is the hand stretched out to meet 
mine, where the glad voice, the sweet smile, the beloved form? 
Oh \ Mary, is my heart human that I endure scenes like this, 
and hve? My arrival at the inn here has been one of the 
most painful trials I have yet undergone, The landlady, who 
came to the door, did not recognise me immcdialcly, and 
vben she did, our mutual tears prevented both interrogation 
and answer for some minutes. I then bore my sorrowful 
burden up these stairs he had formerly passed in all the pride 
of youtli, hope, and love, AVhen will these heartrending 
'scenes be finished ? Never ! for, when ihey cease, memory 
vill fiuni^ otheix. 

God tdea you, dearest girl ; take care of yourself. Ke- 
Bcaibes^iae to the Hunts. — Ever yours, Jane. 

Not long after this Byron arrived at Genoa 
with his train, and the Hunts with their tribe. 

"AH feat were now left of our Pis.m circle," writes Tre- 
Isnn^, " cEti t & faed diemselves at Albaro,— BjTon, L.ei^ 
Hunt, and Mn. Sbdlejr. Ttte fine spirit that had animated 
and held us io^^kt was gooe. Left to our own devices, we 
di^enerated apace." 



CHAPTER XVIII 

September 1822-JuLV 1823 

An eminent contemporary' writer, speaking of 
Trelawny's writings, has remarked : " So long as 
he dwells on Shelley, he is, like the visitants to 
the Wi/ch of Atlas, ' imparadised,' " This was 
true, in fact not as to the writings, but the natures, 
of all who had friendly or intimate relations with 
Shelley. His personality was like a clear, deep 
lake, wherein the sky and the surrounding objects 
were reflected. Now and again a breeze, or even 
a storm, might sweep across the "watery glass," 
playing strange, grotesque pranks with the dis- 
torted reflections. But in general those who 
surrounded it saw themselves, and saw each other, 
not as they were, but as they appeared, — trans- 
figured, idealised, glorified, by the impalpable, 
fluid, medium. And like a tree that overhangs the 
water's edge, whose branches dip and play in the 
clear ripples, nodding and beckoning to their own 
living likeness there, so Mary had grown up by 
the side of this, her own image in him, — herself 
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indeed, but - imparadised " in the immortal un- 
reality of the magic mirror. 

Now the eternal frost had fallen : black ice and 
dreary snow had extinguished that reflection for 
ever, and the solitary tree was left to weather all 
storms in a wintry world, where no magic mirror 
was to be hers any more. 

Mary Shelley's diary, now she was alone, 
altered its character. In her husband's lifetime it 
had been a record of the passing facts of every 
day ; almost as concise in statement as that of her 
father. Now and then, in travelling, she would 
stereotype an impression of beautiful scenery by an 
elaborate description ; sometimes, but very rarely, 
she had indulged (as at Pisa) on reflections on 
people or things in general. 

The case was now exactly reversed. Alone 
with her child, with no one else to live for ; having 
no companion-mind with which to exchange ideas, 
and having never known what it was to be without 
one before, her diary became her familiar,— or 
rather her shadow, for it took its sombre colouring 
from her and could give nothing back. The 
thoughts too monotonously sad, too harrowing in 
their eloquent self-pity to be communicated to 
other people, but which filled her heart, the more 
that heart was thrown back on itself, found here an 
outlet, inadequate enough, but still the only one 
they had. I n thus recording her emotions for her 
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own benefit, she had httle idea that these melan- 
choly self-communings would ever be gathered up 
and published for the satisfaction of the " reading 
world"; a world that loves nothing so well as 
personal details, and would rather have the object 
of its interest misrepresented than not represented 
at all. Outwardly uneventful as Mrs. Shelley's 
subsequent life was. its few occurrences are, as a 
rule, not even alluded to in her journal. Such 
things for the most part lost their intrinsic im- 
portance to her when Shelley disappeared ; it was 
only in the world of abstractions that she felt or 
could imagine his companionship. Her journal, 
in reality, records her first essay in living alone. 
It was, to an almost incredible degree, a beginning. 

Her existence, from its outset, had been offered 
up at the shrine of one man. To animate his 
solitude, to foster his genius, to help— as far as 
possible — his labours, to companion him in a 
world that did not understand him, — this had 
been her life-work, which lay now as a dream 
behind her, while she awakened to find herself 
alone with the solitude, the Work, the cold un- 
friendly world, and without Shelley. 

Could any woman be as lonely ? All who share 
an abnormal lot must needs be isolated when cut 
adrift from the other life which has been their 
raison d'etre ; and Mary had begun so early, that 
she had grown, as it were, to this state of double 
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solitude She had not been unconscious of the 
slight hold they had on actualities. 

" Maiy," obsenred Shelley one day at Pisa, when Trelawny 
was present, ^ Trelawny has found out Byron already. How 
stapid we were ; how long it took us !" 

** That," she obserred, " is because he lives with the living 
aad we with the dead." 

And as a fact, Shelley lived with the immortals ; 
finfre things were outside his world ; in his con- 
cemporaries it was what he would have considered 
their immortal side that he cared for. There are 
conjurors who can be tied by no knot from which 
d^ev cannot escape, and so the limitations of 
prscncal convention, those "ideas and feelings 
Trirch are but for a day," had no power to hold 
Sceilev. 

And Marv knew no world but his. Now, 
jrj'jzq. — only twenty -five, — yet with the past ex- 
^erierjcii o( eight years of chequered married life, 
inc 'A a simultaneous intellectual development 
iinicsc p^^Tously rapid, she stood, an utter novice, 
:n rie thr^hold of ordinary existence 

Ckubfr 2. — On the 8th of July I finished my 
Tz^ is a curious coincidence. The date still 
E—'Jic fatal 8th— a monument to show that all ended 
zji=L >-:ui I begin again ? Oh, never ! But several motives 
z.-^:^ ac. when the day has gone down, and all is silent 
-^,-.^ 3e. =-ieeped in sleep, to pen, as occasion wills, my re- 
fkrt^:^ and feelings. First. I have no friend For eight 
-^ : v,m=unicated, with unlimited freedom, with one wliose 
=:f. ^ transcending mine, awakened and guided my 
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thoughts. I conrer^d with him, reciilied my enon of judg- 
ment ; obtained new lights from him ; and my mind was 
satisfied Now I am alone — oh, how alone ! The stais may 
behold ray tears, and the wind drink my sigh?;, but my thoughts 
are a sealed treasure which I can confide to none. But can 
I express all 1 feel ? Can I give words to thoughts and feel- 
ings that, as a tempest, hurry me along ? Is this the sand that 
the ever-flowing sea of thought would impress indelibly ? Alas ! 
I am alone. No eye answers mine ; my voice can with none 
assume its natural modulation. What a change 1 O my 
beloved Shelley ! how often during those happy days — happy, 
though chequered — I thought how superiorly gifted I had 
been in being united to one to whom I could unveil myself, 
and who could understand me ! \\'ell, then, now I am 
reduced to these white pages, which 1 am to blot with dark 
imagery. As I write, let me think what he would have said 
if, speaking thus to him, he could have answered me. Yes, 
my own heart, I would fain know what to think of my desolate 
state ; what you think 1 ought to do, what to think. I guess 
you would answer thus ; " Seek to know your own heart, and, 
learning what it best loves, try to enjoy that," Well, I cast 
my eyes around, and, looking forward to the bounded prospect 
in view, I ask myself what pleases me there. My child ; — so 
many feelings arise when I think of him, that 1 turn aside to 
think no more. Those I most loved are gone for c^er ; those 
who held the second rank are absent; and among those near 
me as yet, I trust to the disinterested kindness of one alone. 
Beneath all this, my imagination never flags. Literarj- labours, 
the improvement of my mind, and the enlargement of my 
ideas, arc the only occupations that elevate me from my 
lethargy : all events seem to lead me to that one point, and 
tlie courses o( destiny having dragged me to that single rest- 
ing-place, have left me. Father, mother, friend, husband, 
children- — all made, as it were, the team which conducted me 
here, and now all, except you, my poor boy {and you are 
iccessary to the continuance of my life), all are gone, and I 
" left lo fulfil my task. So be it 
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Oflobrr 5. — Well, they are come ; ^ and it is all as I said. 
I awoke as from sleep, and thought how I had vegetated these 
last days ; for feeling leaves !itl!e trace on the memory if it be, 
like mine, unvaried. I have felt for, and with myself alone, and 
I awake now to take a part in life. As far as others are con- 
cerned, my sensations have been most painful. I must work 
hard amidst the vexations that I perceive are preparing for me, 
to preserve ray peace and tranquillity of mind. I must pre- 
serve some, if I am to live ; for, since I bear at the bottom of 
my heart a fathomless well of bitter waters, the workings of 
which my philosophy is ever at work to repress, what will be 
my fate if the petty vexations of life are added to this sense of 
eternal and infinite misery ? 

Ob, my child ! what is your fate to be ? You alone teach 
me ; you are the only chain that links me to time ; but for you, 
I should be free. And yet I cannot be destined to live long. 
Well, I shall commence my task, commemorate the virtues of 
the only creature worth loving or living for, and then, may be, 
I may join him. Moonshine may be united to her planet, and 
wander no more, a sad reflection of all she loved on earth, 

October 7, — I have received my desk to-day, and have 
been reading my letters to mine own Shelley during his 
absences at Marlow, What a scene to recur to ! My William, 
Clara, AUegra, are all talked of They lived then, they 
breathed this air, and their voices struck on my sense ; their 
feet trod the earth beside me, and their hands were warm with 
blood and life when clasped in mine, where are they all ? This 
is too great an agony to be written about. I may express my 
despair, but my thoughts can find no words. 

1 would endeavour to consider myself a faint continuation 
of his being, and, as far as possible, the revelation Co the earth 
of what he was, yet, to become this, I must change much, and, 
above all, I must acquire that knowledge and drink at those 
fountains of wisdom and virtue from which he quenched his 
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thirst Hitherto I have done nothing ; yet I have not been 
discontented with myself. I speak of the period of my resi- 
dence here. For, although unoccupied by those studies which 
I have marked out for myself, my mind has been so active 
that its activity, and not its indolence, has made me neglectful. 
But now the society of others causes this perpetual working of 
my ideas somewhat to pause ; and I must take advantage of 
this to turn my mind towards its immediate duties, and to 
determine with firmness to commence the life I have planned. 
You will be with me in all my studies, dearest love ! your 
voice will no longer applaud me, but in spirit you will visit and 
encourage me : I know you will. What were I, if I did not 
believe that you still exist ? It is not with you as with another, 
I believe that we all live hereafter; but you, my only one, 
were a spirit caged, an elemental being, enshrined in a frail 
image, now shattered. Do they not all with one voice assert 
the same ? Trelawny, Hunt, and many others. And so at last 
you quitted this painful prison, and you are free, my Shelley ; 
while I, your poor chosen one, am left to live as I may. 

What a strange life mine has been ! Love, youth, fear, 
and fearlessness led me early from the regular routine of life, 
and I united myself to this being, who, not one of i/j, though 
like to us, was pursued by numberless miseries and annoyances, 
in all of which I shared. And then I was the mother of beauti- 
ful children, but these stayed not by me. Still he was there ; 
and though, in truth, after my William's death this world 
seemed only a quicksand, sinking beneath my feet, yet beside 
me was this bank of refuge — so tempest-worn and frail, that 
methought its very weakness was strength, and, since Nature 
had written destruction on its brow, so the Power that rules 
human affairs had determined, in spite of Nature, that it should 
endure. But that is gone. His voice can no longer be heard ; 
the earth no longer receives the shadow of his form ; annihi- 
lation has come over the earthly appearance of the most gentle 
creature that ever yet breathed this air ; and I am still here — 
still thinking, existing, all but hoping. Well, I close my book. 
To-morrow I must begin this new life of mine. 
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October 19. — How painful all change becomes lo one, 
who, entirely and despotically engrossed by [his] own feelings 
leads, as it were, an internal life, quite different from the 
outward and apparent one! Whilst my life continues its 
monotonous course within sterile banks, an under -current 
disturbs the smooth face of the waters, distorts all objects 
reflected in it, and the mind is no longer a mirror in which 
outward events may reflect themselves, but becomes itself 
the painter and creator. If this perpetual activity has power 
to vary with endless change the everyday occurrences of a 
most monotonous life, it appears to be animated with the 
spirit of tempest and hurricane when any real occurrence 
diversifies the scene. Thus, to-night, a few bars of a known 
air seemed to be as a wind to rouse from its depths every 
deep-seated emotion of ray mind. I would have given worlds 
to have sat, my eyes closed, and hstened to them for years. 
The restraint I was under caused these feelings to vary with 
rapidity ; but the words of the conversation, uninteresting as 
they might be, seemed all to convey two senses to me, and, 
touching a chord within me, to form a music of which the 
speaker was little aware. I do not think that any person's 
voice has the same power of awakening melancholy in me as 
Alb^'s. I have been accustomed, when hearing it, to listen 
and to speak little ; another voice, not mine, ever replied— a 
voice whose strings are broken. When Alb^ ceases to speak, 
I expect to hear that other voice, and when I hear another 
instead, it jars strangely with every association. I have seen 
so httle of Albd since our residence in Switzerland, and, having 
seen him there every day, his voice — a pecuhar one — is en- 
graved on my memory with other sounds and objects from 
which it can never disunite itself. I have heard Hunt in com- 
pany and in conversation with many, when my osvn one was 
not there. Trelawny, perhaps, is associated in my mind with 
Edward more than with Shelley. Even our older friends, 
Peacock and Hogg, might talk together, or with others, and 
their voices suggest no change to me. But, since incapacity 
arid timidity always prevented my mingling in the nightly con- 
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versations of Diodati, they were, as it were, entirely thte-a-tHe 
between my Shelley and AlW ; and thus, as I have said, when 
Alb^ speaks and Shelley does not answer, it is as thunder with- 
out rain, — the forn> of the sun without light or heat, — as any 
familiar object might be shorn of its best attributes ; and I 
listen with an unspeakable melancholy that yet is not all pain. 

The above explains that which would otherwise be an 
enigma — why Alb^, by his mere presence and voice, has the 
power of exciting such deep and shifting emotions within me. 
For my feelings have no analogy either with my opinion of 
him, or the subject of his conversation. With another I might 
talk, and not for the moment think of Shelley — at least not 
think of him with the same vividness as if I were alone ; but, 
when in company with Alb^, I can never cease for a second to 
have Shelley in my heart and brain with a clearness that mocks 
reality — interfering even by its force with the functions of life 
— until, if tears do not relieve [me, the hysterical feeling, 
analogous to that which the murmur of the sea gives me, 
presses painfully upon me. 

Well, for the first time for about a month, I have been in 
company with Albc for two hours, and, coming home, I write 
this, so necessary is it for me to express in words the force of 
my feelings. Shelley, beloved ! I look at the stars and at all 
nature, and it speaks to me of you in the clearest accents. 
Why cannot you answer me, my own one ? Is the instrument 
so utterly destroyed ? I would endure ages of pain to hear 
one tone of your voice strike on my ear ! 

For nearly a year — not a happy one — Mary 
lived with the Hunts. A bruised and bleeding 
heart exposed to the cuffs and blows of everyday 
life, a nervous temperament — too recently strained 
to its utmost pitch of endurance — liable to constant, 
unavoidable irritation, a nature sensitive and re- 
served, accustomed to much seclusion and much 
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independence, thrown into the midst of a large, 
noisy, and disorderly family, — these conditions 
could hardly result in happiness. Leigh Hunt 
was nervous, delicate, overworked, and variable in 
mood : his wife an invalid, condemned by the 
doctors on her arrival in Italy, now expecting her 
confinement in the ensuing summer, an event 
which she was told would be, for good or evil, the 
crisis- of her fate. Six children they had already 
had, who were allowed — on principle— to do ex- 
actly as they chose, "until such time as they were 
of an age to be reasoned with." 

The opening for activity and usefulness would, 
at another lime, have been beneficial to Mary, and, 
to some extent, was so now ; but it was too early, 
the change from her former state was too violent ; 
she was not fit yet for such severe bracing. She 
met her trials bravely ; but it was another case 
where buoyancy of spirits was indispensable to real 
success, and buoyancy of spirits she had not, nor 
was likely to acquire in her present surroundings. 
There was another person to whom these sur- 
roundings were even more supremely distasteful 
than to her. and this was Byron. Small sympathy 
had he for domestic life or sentiment even in their 
best aspects, and this virtuous, slipshod, cockney 
Bohemianism had no attraction for him whatever. 
The poor man must have suffered many things 
while the Hunts were in possession of his plan 
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terreno at Pisa ; he was rid of them now, but the 
very sight of them was too much for him. 

Lord Byron to Mrs. Shelley. 

6M October 1822. 

The sofa — which I regret is tiot of your furniture — it was 
purchased by me at Pisa since you left it 

It is convenient for my room, though of little value (about 
12 pauls), and I offered to send another (now sent) in its 
stead I preferred retaining the purchased furniture, but 
always intended that you should have as good or better in its 
place. I have a particular dislike to anything of Shelley's 
being within the same walls with Mrs. Hunt's children. They 
are dirtier and more mischievous than Yahoos. What they 
can't destroy with their filth they will with their fingers. I 
presume you received ninety and odd crowns from the wreck 
of the Don Juan^ and also the price of the boat purchased by 
Captain R., if not, you will have both. Hunt has these in 
hand. 

With regard to any difficulties about money, I can only 
repeat that I will be your banker till this state of things is 
cleared up, and you can see what is to be done ; so there is 
little to hinder you on that score. I was confined for four 
days to my bed at Lerici. Poor Hunt, with his six little black- 
guards, are coming slowly up ; as usual he turned back once 
— was there ever such a kraal out of the Hottentot country 
before? N. B. 

Among those of their former acquaintance who 
now surrounded Mary, the one who by his presence 
ministered most to the needs of her fainting moral 
nature was Trelawny. Leigh Hunt, when not dis- 
agreeing from her, was affectionate, nay, gushing, 
and he had truly loved Shelley, but he was a feeble, 
facetious, feckless creature, — a hypochondriac, — 
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unable to do much to help himself, still less 
another. Byron was by no means ill-disposed, 
especially just now, but he was egotistic and in- 
dolent, and too capricious, — as the event proved, — 
to be depended on. 

Trelawny's fresh vigorous personality, his bright 
originality and rugged independence, and his un- 
bounded admiration for Shelley, made him won- 
derfully reviving to Mary ; he had the effect on 
her of a gust of fresh air in a close crowded room. 
He was unconventional and outspoken, and by no 
means always complimentary, but he had a just 
appreciation of Mary's real mental and moral 
superiority to the people around her, and a frank 
liking for herself. Their friendship was to extend 
over many years, during which Mary had ample 
opportunity of repaying the debt of obligation 
she always felt she owed him for his kindness to 
her and Mrs. Williams at the time of their great 
misery. 

The letters which follow were among the 
earliest of a long and varied correspondence. 

Marv Shelley to Trelawnv, 

November 1822. 
My dear Trelawny — I called on you yesterday, but was 
too late for you. I was much pained to see you out of spirits 
the other night. I can in no way make you better, I fear, but 
I should be glad lo see you. Will you dine with me Monday 
after your ride? If Hunt rides, as he threatens, with Lord 
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Byron, he will also dine late and make one of our party. 
Remember, you will also do Hunt good by this, who pines in 
this solitude. You say that I know so little of the world that 
I am afraid I may be mistaken in imagining that you have a 
friendship for me, especially after what you said of Jane the 
other night; but besides the many other causes I have to 
esteem you, I can never remember without the liveliest grati- 
tude all you said that night of agony when you returned to 
Lerici. Your praises of my lost Shelley were the only balm 
I could endure, and he always joined with me in liking you 
from the first moment we saw you. Adieu. — ^Your attached 
friend, M. W. S. 

Have you got my books on shore from the Bolivar t If 
you have, pray let me have them, for many are odd volumes, 
and I wish to see if they are too much destroyed to rank with 
those I have. 

Trelawny to Mrs. Shelley. 

November 1822. 

Dear Mary — I will gladly dine on Monday with you. 
As to melancholy, I refer you to the good Antonio in Shylock. 
" Alas ! I know now why I am so sad. It is time, I think," 
You are not so learned in human dealings as lago, but you 
cannot so sadly err as to doubt the extent or truth of my 
friendship. As to gain esteem, I do not think it a word 
applicable to such a lawless character. Ruled by impulse, not 
by reason, I am satisfied you should like me upon my own 
terms — impulse. As to gratitude for uttering my thoughts of 
him I so loved and admired, it was a tribute that all who knew 
him have paid to his memory. " But weeping never could 
restore the dead," and if it could, hope would prevent our 
tears. You may remember I always in preference selected as 
my companion Edward, not Jane, and that I always dissented 
fi-om your general voice of her being perfection. I am still of 
the same'opinion ; nothing more. But I have and ever shall 
feel deeply interested, and would do much to serve her, and 
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if thinking on those trifles which diminish her lustre in my 
eyes makes me flag, Edward's memory and my perfect friend- 
ship for him is sufficient excitement to spur me on to anything. 
It is impossible to dislike Jane ; but to have an unquahfied 
liking, such as I had for Edward, no — no — no ! Talking of 
gratitude, I really am and ought to be so to you, for bearing on, 
untired, with my spleen, humours, and violence ; it is a proof of 
real liking, particularly as you are not of the sect who profess or 
practise meekness, humility, and patience in common. T. 

Mary had not as yet been successful in getting 
possession of the half-finished portrait of Shelley. 
Her letters had followed Miss Curran to Paris, 
whence, in October, a reply at last arrived. 



"I am sorry," Miss Curran 
to execute your melancholy 
spring, but it may be then 
would be happy to oblige you 



not at Rome 
n to return tn 
I am sure Mr. Bninelli 

me, but you may have 



left Pisa before this, so I know not what to propose. Vour 
picture and Clare's I left with him to give you when you 
should be at Rome, as I expected, before you returned to 
England. The one you now write for I thought was not to 
be inquired for ; it was so ill done, and J was on the point of 
burning it with others before I left Italy. I luckily saved it 
just as the fire was scorching, and it is packed up with my 
other pictures at Rome ; and I have not yet decided where 
they can be sent lo, as there are serious difficulties in the way 
I had not adverted to. I am very sorry indeed, dear Mary, 
but you shall have it as soon as I possibly can." . . . 

This was the early history of that portrait, which 
was recovered a year or two later, and which has 
passed, and passes still, for Shelley's likeness, and 
which, bad or good, is the only authentic one in 
existence, 
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Mary now began to feel it a matter of duty as 
well as of expediency to resume literary work, but 
she found it hard at first. 

" I am quite well, but very nervous," she wrote to Mrs. 
Gisbome; "my excessive nervousness (how new a disorder 
for me — my illness in the summer is the foundation of it) is 
the cause I do not write." 

She made a beginning with an article for the 

Liberal. Shelley s Defence of Poetry was, also, 

to be published in the forthcoming number, and 

the MS. of this had to be got from England. 

She had reason to believe, too, that Oilier, the 

publisher, had in his keeping other MSS. of 

Shelley's, and she was restlessly desirous to get 

possession of all these, feeling convinced that 

among them there was nothing perfect, nothing 

ready for publication exactly as it stood. In her 

over-anxiety she wrote to several people on this 

subject, thereby incurring the censure of her father, 

whom she had also consulted about her literary 

plans. His criticisms on his daughters style were 

not unsound ; she had not been trained in a school 

of terseness, and, like many young authors, she 

was apt to err on the side of length, and not to see 

that she did so. 

Godwin to Mary. 

Na 195 Strand, 15M Nanember 1822. 
My dear Mary — ^I have devoted the last two days to the 
seeing ever^'body an interview with whom would best enable 
me to write you a satisfactory letter. Yesterday I saw Hogg 
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and Mrs. Williams, and to-day Peacock and Hanson junior. 
From Hogg I had, among other things, to learn Mrs. Williams' 
address, for, owing to your neglect, she had been a fortnight 
in London before I knew of her arrival She appeared to be 
in better health and better spirits than I expected ; she did 
not drop one tear; occasionally she smiled. She is a pic- 
turesque little woman, and, as far as I could Judge from one 
interview, I like her. 

Peacock has got OUier's promise to deliver all Shelley's 
manuscripts, and as earnest, he has received Peter Bell and 
A Cunt on L.E., which he holds at your disposal. By the 
way, you should never give one commission but to one per- 
son ; you commissioned me to recover these manuscripts from 
Oilier, you commissioned Peacock, and, I believe, Mrs. Gis- 
borne. This puts us all in an awkward situation. I heard 
of Peacock's applying just in time to prevent me from looking 
like a fool. Peacock says he cannot make uji a parcel for 
you till he has been a second time to Marlow on the question, 
which cannot be till about Christmas. He appears to me, 
not lukewarm, but assiduous. Mrs. Williams told me she 
should write to you by this day's post. She had been inquir- 
ing in vain for Miss Curran's address — you should have re- 
ferred her to me for it, but you referred her to me for nothing. 
This, by the way, is another instance of your giving one com- 
mission to more than one person. You gave the commission 
about Miss Curran to Mrs. Williams and to me. I received 
your letter, inclosing one to Miss Cunan, 2 ist October, which 
I immediately forwarded to her by a safe hand, through her 
brother. Vou have probably heard from her by this time ; 
she is in Paris. ... I have a plan upon the house of Long- 
man respecting Caslruccio, but that depends upon coin- 
cidences, and I must have patience. 

You ask my opinion of your literary plans. If you expect 
any price, you must think of something new : Manfred is a 
subject that nobody interests himself about ; the interest, 
therefore, must be made, and no bookseller understands 
anything about that contingency. A book about Italy as 
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it is, written with any talent, would be sure to sell; but 
I am afraid you know very little about the present race of 
Italians. 

As to my own affairs, nothing is determined. I expected 
something material to have happened this week, but as yet 
I have heard nothing. If the subscription fills, I shall 
perhaps be safe; if not, I shall be driven to sea on a 
plank. 

Perhaps it may be of some use to you if I give you my 
opinion of Castruccio. I think there are parts of high genius, 
and that your two females are exceedingly interesting ; but I 
am not satisfied. Frankenstein was a fine thing ; it was com- 
pressed, muscular, and firm ; nothing relaxed and weak ; no 
proud flesh. Castruccio is a work of more genius; but it 
appears, in reading, that the first rule you prescribed to your- 
self was, I will let it be long. It contains the quantity of 
four volumes of JVaver/ey, No hard blow was ever hit with 
a woolsack ! Mamma desires me to remember her to you in 
the kindest manner, and to say that she feels a deep interest 
in ever)thing that concerns you. She means to take the 
earliest opportunity to see Mrs. Williams, both as she feels 
an earnest sympathy in her calamity, and as she will be likely 
to learn a hundred particulars respecting the dbpositions and 
prospects of yourself and Jane, which she might in vain desire 
to learn in any other quarter. You asked Mamma for some 
present, a remembrance of your mother. She has reserved 
for you a ring of hers, with Fanny Blood s hair set round with 
pearl& 

You will, of course, rely on it that I will send j-ou the 
letters you ask for by Peacock's parcel Miss Curran's ad- 
dress is Hotel de Dusseldorf Rue Petits St Augustin, k Paris. 
— Believe me, ever your most affectionate Father, 

WiLXJAM Godwin. 

My last letter was dated nth October. 

Journal^ Xavemhcr lo, — I have made my first proba- 
tion in writing, and it has done me much good, and I 
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get more calm ; the stream begins to take to its new channel, 
insomuch as lo make me fear change. But people must know 
little of me who tliink that, abstractedly, I am content with 
my present mode of life. Activity of spirit is my sphere. 
But we cannot be active of mind without an object ; and I 
have none. I am allowed to have some talent — that is suffi- 
cient, methinks, to cause my irreparable misery ; for, if one 
has genius, what a delight it is to be associated with a 
superior ! Mine own Shelley ! the sun knows of none to be 
likened to you — brave, wise, noble-hearted, full of learning, 
tolerance, and love. Love ! what a word for me to write I 
yet, my miserable heart, permit me yet to love, — to see him 
in beauty, to feel him in beauty, to be interpenetrated by the 
sense of his excellence ; and thus to love singly, eternally, 
ardently, and not fruitlessly; for I am still his — still the 
chosen one of that blessed spirit — still vowed lo him for ever 
and ever ! 

Nffi-ember ii. — It is better to grieve than not to grieve. 
Grief at least tells me that I was not always what I am now. 
I was once selected for happiness ; let the memory of that 
abide by me. You pass by an old ruined house in a desolate 
lane, and heed it not. But if you hear that that house is 
haunted by a wild and beautiful spirit, it acquires an interest 
and beauty of its own. 

i shall be glad to be more alone again ; one ought to see 
no one, or many ; and, confined to one society, I shall lose 
all energy except that which I possess from my own resources; 
and I must be alone for those to be put in activity. 

A cold heart ! Have I a cold heart ? God knows 1 But 
none need env>- the icy region this heart encircles ; and at 
least the tears are hot which the emotions of this cold heart 
forces me to shed. A cold heart ! yes, it would be cold 
enough if ail were as I wished it — cold, or burning in the 
Dame for whose sake I forgive this, and would forgive every 
other imputation — that flame in which your heart, beloved, 
lay unconsumed. My heart is very full to-night. 

I shall write his life, and thus occupy myself in the only 
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manner from which I can derive consolation. That will be 
a task that may convey some balm. \Miat though I weep ? 
All is better than inaction and — ^not forgetfiilness — that never 
is — ^but an inactivity of remembrance. 

And you, my own boy ! I am about to begin a task which, 
if you live, will be an invaluable treasure to you in after times. 
I must collect my materials, and then, in the commemoration 
of the divine virtues of your Father, I shall fulfil the only act 
of pleasure there remains for me, and be ready to follow you, 
if you leave me, my task being fulfilled. I have lived ; rap- 
ture, exultation, content — all the varied changes of enjoyment 
— ^have been mine. It is all gone ; but still, the airy paintings 
of what it has gone through float by, and distance shall not 
dim them. If I were alone, I had already b^un what I had 
determined to do ; but I must have patience, and for those 
events my memory is brass, my thoughts a never-tired en- 
graver. France — Poverty — A few days of sob'tude, and some 
uneasiness — A tranqufl residence in a beautiful spot — Switzer- 
land — Bath — Marlow — Milan — the Baths of Lucca — Este — 
Venice — Rome — Naples — Rome and miseiy — L^hom — 
Florence — Pisa — Solitude — The Williams'— The Baths — ^Pisa : 
these are the heads of chapters, and each containing a tale 
romantic beyond romance. 

I no longer enjoy, but I love. Death cannot deprive me 
of that living spark which feeds on all given it, and which is 
now triumphant in sorrow. I love, and shall enjoy hairiness 
again. I do not doubt that ; but when ? 

These fragments of journal give the course 
of her inward reflections ; her letters sometimes 
supply the clue to her outward life, au jour U jour. 

Mary Shelley to Clare CLAiRMoyr. 

2oM ZkkYmhfr 1S22. 

My dear Clare — I have delayed writing to you so long 
for two reasons. First, I have every day expected to hear 
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from you ; and secondly, I wished to hear something decisive 
from England to communicate to you. But 1 have wailed in 
vain for i»th things. You do not write, and I begin to despair 
of ever hearing from you again. A few words will tell you all 
that has been done in England. When I wrote to you last, I 
think that I told you that Lord Byron had written to Hanson, 
bidding him call upon W'hitlon. Hanson wrote to Whitton 
desiring an interview, which Whitton declined, requesting 
Hanson to make his application by letter, which Hanson has 
done, and I know no more. This does not look like an abso- 
lute refusal, but Sir Timothy is so capricious that we cannot 
trust to appearances. 

And now the chapter about myself is finished, for what can 
I say of my present life ? The weather is bitterly cold with a 
sharp wind, very unlike dear, carissima Pisa ; but soft airs and 
balmy gales are not the attributes of Genoa, which place I 
daily and duly join Marianne in detesting. There is but one 
fireplace in the house, and although people have been for a 
month putting up a stove in my room, it smokes too much to 
permit of its being lighted. So I am obliged to pass the 
greater part of my time in Hunt's sitting-room, which is, as 
you may guess, the annihilation of study, and even of pleasure 
to a great degree. For, after all, Hunt does not like me ; it 
is both our faults, and I do not blame him, but so it is. I 
rise at 9, breakfast, work, read, and if I can at all endure 
the cold, copy my Shelley's MSS. in my own room, and if 
possible walk before dinner. After that I work, read Greek, 
etc, till 10, when Hunt and Marianne go to bed. Then I 
am alone. Then the stream of thought, which has struggled 
against its arginc all through the busy day, makes a piena, and 
sorrow and memory and imagination, despair, and hope in 
despair, are the winds and currents that impel it. I am alone, 
and myself; and then 1 begin to say, as I ever fee!, " How I 
hate life ! AVhat a mockery it is to rise, to walk, to feed, and ■ 
then go to rest, and in all this a statue might do my part. One 
thing alone may or can awake me, and that is study ; the rest 
is all nothing." And so it is I I am silent and serious. 
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Absorbed in my own thoughts, what am I then in this world 
if my spirit live not to learn and become better ? That is the 
whole of my destiny; I look to nothing else. For I dare 
not look to my little darling other than as-— not the sword of 
Damocles, that is a wrong simile, or to a wrecked seaman's 
plank — true, he stands, and only he, between me and the sea 
of eternity ; but I long for that plunge ! No, I fear for him 
pain, disappointment, — all, all fear. 

You see how it is, it is near ii, and my good friends 
repose. This is the hour when I can think, unobtruded 
upon, and these thoughts, malgrk moi^ will stain this paper. 
But then, my dear Clare, I have nothing else except my 
nothingless self to talk about You have doubtless heard 
from Jane, and I have heard from no one else. I see no 
one. The Guiccioli and Lord Byron once a month. 
Trelawny seldom, and he is on the eve of his departure for 
Leghorn. . . . 

• •••••• 

Marianne suffers during this dreadfully cold weather, but 
less than I should have supposed. The children are all wdL 
So also is my Perc}% poor little darling: they all scold him 
because he speaks loud <^ ritalitn. People love to, nay, they 
seem to exist on, finding fisiult with others^ but I have no right 
to complain, and this unlucky stove is the sole source of all 
my dis^acare ; if I had that, I should not tease any one, or 
any one me, or my only one ; but after all, these are trifles I 
have sent for another imgemtrf^ and I hope, before many 
days are elapsed, to retire as before to my hole: 

I have again delayed finishing this letter, waiting for ktteis 
from England, that I might not send yoa one so hmen of all 
intelligence. But I have had none. And nothing new has 
happened except Trelawny s depaitwe for Leghonu so this oor 
dars are more monotonous than ever. The weither t$ dieinSy 
co^«l and an eternal north-east whistles dmxagh e^^nr cnmocL 
Percy, however, is hi better in this coki than in svsbsbkst ; be 
is wjLTK^.Iy clothed, and gets on. 

Acieu. lYiv write. Mv lore to Chuie^ : I wa j&duBSMi 
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that I do not write to him, but I have only an old story to 
repeat, and this letter tells that — ^Affectionately yours, 

Mary Shelley. 

Journal^ December 31. — So this year comes to an end. 
Shelley, beloved ! the year has a new name from any 
thou knewest. When spring arrives leaves you never saw 
will shadow the ground, and flowers you never beheld will, 
star it ; the grass will be of another growth, and the birds 
sing a new song — ^the aged earth dates with a new number. 

Sometimes I thought that fortune had relented towards us ; 
that your health would have improved, and that fame and joy 
would have been yours, for, when well, you extracted from 
Nature alone an endless delight The various threads of our 
existence seemed to be drawing to one point, and there to 
assume a cheerful hue. 

Again, I think that your gentle spirit was too much wounded 
by the sharpness of this world ; that your disease was incur- 
able, and that in a happy time you became the partaker of 
cloudless days, ceaseless hours, and infinite love. Thy name 
is added to the list which makes the earth bold in her age and 
proud of what has been. Time, with unwearied but slow feet, 
guides her to the goal that thou hast reached, and I, her un- 
happy child, am advanced still nearer the hour when my 
earthly dress shall repose near thine, beneath the tomb of 
Cestius. 

It must have been at about this time that 
Mary wrote the sad, retrospective poem entitled 
'* The Choice." 

THE CHOICE. 

My Choice ! — My Choice, alas ! was had and gone 
With the red gleam of last autumnal sun ; 
Lost in that deep wherein he bathed his head, 
My choice, my life, my hope together fled : — 
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A wanderer here, no more I seek a home, 
The sky a vault, and Italy a tomb. 
Yet as some days a pilgrim I remain, 
Linked to my orphan child by love's strong chain ; 
And, since I have a faith that I must earn. 
By suffering and by patience, a return 
Of that companionship and love, which first 
Upon my young Hfe's cloud like sunlight burst, 
And now has left me, dark, as when its beams, 
Quenched in the might of dreadful ocean streams. 
Leave that one cloud, a gloomy speck on high, 
Beside one star in the else darkened sky ; — 
Since I must live, how would I pass the day, 
How meet with fewest tears the morning's ray. 
How sleep with calmest dreams, how find delights. 
As fireflies gleam through interlunar nights ? 

First let me call on thee I Lost as thou art, 

Thy name aye fills my sense, thy love my heart. 

Oh, gentle Spirit I thou hast often sung. 

How fallen on evil days thy heart was wrung ; 

Now fierce remorse and unreplying death 

Waken a chord within my heart, whose breath. 

Thrilling and keen, in accents audible 

A tale of unrequited love doth tell. 

It was not anger, — while thy earthly dress 

Encompassed still thy soul's rare loveliness, 

Al! anger was atoned by many a kind 

Caress or tear, that spoke the softened mind. — 

It speaks of cold neglect, averted eyes. 

That blindly crushed thy soul's fond sacrifice : — 

My heart was all thine own, — but yei a shell 

Closed in its core, which seemed impenetrable. 

Till sharp-toothed misery tore the husk in twain. 

Which gaping Ues, nor may unite again. 

Forgive me I let thy love descend in dew 

Of soft repentance and regret most true ; — 
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In a strange guise thou dost descend, or how 

Could love soothe fell remorse, — as it does now ? — 

By this remorse and love, and by the years 

Through which we shared our common hopes and fears. 

By all our best companionship, I dare 

Call on thy sacred name without a fear ; — 

And thus I pray to thee, my friend, my Heart ! 

That in thy new abode, thou'lt bear a part 

In soothing thy poor Mary's lonely pain, 

As link by link she weaves her heavy chain ! — 

And thou, strange star ! ascendant at my birth, 

WTiich rained, they said, kind influence on the earth, 

So from great parents sprung, I dared to boast 

Fortune my friend, till set, thy beams were lost ! 

And thou. Inscrutable, by whose decree 

Has burst this hideous storm of misery ! 

Here let me cling, here to the solitudes. 

These myrtle-shaded streams and chestnut woods ; 

Tear me not hence — here let me live and die. 

In my adopted land — my countr)» — Italy. 

A happy Mother first I saw this sun. 
Beneath this sky my race of joy was run. 
First my sweet girl, whose face resembled ///V, 
Slept on bleak Lido, near Venetian seas. 
Yet still my eldest-bom, my loveliest, dearest. 
Clung to my side, most joyful then when nearest 
An English home had given this angel birth. 
Near those royal towers, where the grass-clad earth 
Is shadowed o'er by England's loftiest trees : 
Then our companion o'er the swift-passed seas, 
He dwelt beside the Alps, or gently slept. 
Rocked by the waves, o'er which our vessel swept, 
Beside his father, nurst upon my breast, 
A\'hile Leman's waters shook with fierce unrest. 
His fairest limbs had bathed in Serchio's stream : 
His eyes had watched Italian lightnings gleam ; 
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His childish voice had, with its loudest call. 

The echoes waked of Este's castle wall ; 

Had paced Pompeii's Roman market-place : 

Had gazed with infant wonder on the grace 

Of stone-wrought deities, and pictured saints. 

In Rome's high palaces — there were no tmnts 

Of ruin on his cheek — all shadowless 

Grim death approached^lhe boy met his caress, 

And while his glowing limbs with life's warmth shone. 

Around those limbs his icy arms were thrown. 

His spoils were strewed beneath the soil of Rome, 

Whose flowers now star the dark earth near his tomb : 

Its airs and plants received the mortal part, 

His spirit beats within his mother's hearL 

Infant immortal ! chosen for the sky ! 

No grief upon thy brow's young purity 

Entrenched sad lines, oc blotted with its might 

The sunshine of thy smile's celestial light ; — 

The image shattered, the bright spirit fled. 

Thou shin'st the evening star among the dead. 

And thou, his playmate, whose deep lucid eyes, 

Were a reflection of these bluest skies ; 

Child of our hearts, divided in ill hour. 

We could not watch the bud's expanding flower, 

Now thou art gone, one guileless victim more, 

To the black death that rules this sunny shore. 

Companion of my griefs ! thy sinking frame 

Had often drooped, and then erect again 

With shows of health had mocked forebodings dark ;— 

Watching the changes of that quivering spark, 

I feared and hoped, and dared to trust at length. 

Thy vet)- weakness was my tower of strength. 

Mcthought thou wert a spirit from the sky, 

^Miich struggled with its chains, but could not die. 

And that destruction had no power to win 

From out those limbs the soul that burnt within. 



Tell me, ye ancient walls, and weed-grown towers, 
Ye Roman airs and brightly painted flowers. 
Does not his spirit visit that recess 
Which built of love enshrines his earthly dress ? — 
No more ! no more ! — what though that form be fled, 
My trembling hand shall never write thee — dead — 
Thou liv'st in Nature, Love, my Memory, 
With deathless faith for aye adoring thee. 
The wife of Time no more, I wed Eternity. 

'Tis thus the Past — on which my spirit leans. 

Makes dearest to my soul Italian scenes. 

In Tuscan fields the winds in odours steeped 

From flowers and cypresses, when skies have wept, 

Shall, like the notes of music once most dear. 

Which brings the unstrung voice upon my ear 

Of one beloved, to memory display 

Past scenes, past hopes, past joys, in long array. 

Pugnano's trees, beneath whose shade he stood, 

The pools reflecting Pisa's old pine wood. 

The fireflies beams, the aziola's cry 

All breathe his spirit which can never die. 

Such memories have linked these hills and caves. 

These woodland paths, and streams, and knelling waves 

Past to each sad pulsation of my breast. 

And made their melancholy arms the haven of my rest 

Here will I live, within a little dell, 

Which but a month ago I saw full well : — 

A dream then pictured forth the solitude 

Deep in the shelter of a lovely wood ; 

A voice then whispered a strange prophecy, 

My dearest, widowed friend, that thou and I 

Should there together pass the weary day. 

As we before have done in Spezia's bay, 

As though long hours we watched the sails that neared 

O'er the far sea, their vessel ne'er appeared ; 



One pang of agony, one dying gleam 
Of hope led us along, beside the ocean stream, 
But keen-eyed fear, the while all hope departs, 
Stabbed with a million stings our heart of hearts. 
The sad revolving year has not allayed 
The poison of these bleeding wounds, or made 
The anguish less of that corroding thought 
Which has with grief each single moment fraught. 
Edward, thy voice was hushed — thy noble heart 
With aspiration heaves no more — a part 
Of heaven>rcsumM past thou art become. 
Thy spirit waits with his in our far home. 

Trelawny had departed for Leghorn and his 
favourite Maremma, en route for Rome, where, by 
his untiring zeal for the fit interment of Shelley's 
ashes, he once more earned Mary's undying grati- 
tude. The ashes, which had been temporarily 
consigned to the care of Mr. Freeborn, British 
Consul at Rome, had, before Trelawny arrived, 
been buried in the Protestant cemetery : the grave 
was amidst a cluster of others. In a niche — 
formed by two buttresses — in the old Roman wall, 
immediately under an ancient pyramid, said to be 
the tomb of Caius Cestius, Trelawny (hav^ing pur- 
chased the recess) built twx) tombs. In one 
of these the box containing Shelley's ashes was 
deposited, and all x^^as cov^^aned over with solid 
stone. The details of the transaction, which 
extended over several months, are supplied in his 
lotterf;. 
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Trelawny to Mary Sheli-ev. 

PlOMBiNO, 7M and wth January 1823. 

Thus far into Ihe bowets of the land 
Have we marched on without impediment. 

Dear Mary Shelley — Pardon my tardiness in writing, 
which from day to day I liave postponed, having no other 
cause to plead than idleness. On my arrival at Leghorn I 
called on Grant, and was much grieved to find our fears well 
founded, to wit, that nothing definitely had been done. Grant 
had not heard from his correspondent at Rome after his first 
statement of the difficulties ; the same letter that was enclosed 
me and read by )'0U he (Grant) bad written, but not received 
a reply. I then requested Grant to write and say that I would 
be at Rome in a month or five weeks, and if I found the 
impediments insurmountable, I would resume possession of 
the ashes, if on the contrary, to personally fulfil your wishes, 
and in the meantime to deposit them secure from molestation, 
so that, without Grant writes to me, I shall say nothing more 
till I am at Rome, which will be early in February. In the 
meantime Roberts and myself are sailing along the coast, 
shooting, and visiting the numerous islands in our track. We 
have been here some days, living at the miserable hut of a 
cattle dealer on the marshes, near this wretched town, well 
situated for sporting. To-morrow we cross over to Elba, 
thence to Corsica, and so return along the Maremma, up the 
Tiber in the boat, to Rome. . . . 

... I like this Maremma, it is lonely and desolate, thinly 
populated, particularly after Genoa, where human brutes are 
so abundant that the air is dense with their garlic breath, and 
it is impossible to fly the nuisance. Here there is solitude 
enough : there are less of the human form here in midday 
than at Genoa midnight; besides, this vagabond life has 
restored my health. Next year I will get a tent, and spend 
my winter in these marshes. . . . 

. . . Dear Mary, of all those that I know of, or you have 
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told me of, as connected with you, there is not one now living 
has so tender a friendship for you as 1 have. I have the far 
greater claims on you, and I shall consider it as a breach of 
friendship should you employ any one else in services that I 
can cKcute. 



My purse, my person, my 
Lye all unlocked to your 

I hope you know my heart so well as to make all professions 
needless. To serve you will ever be the greatest pleasure I 
can experience, and nothing could interrupt the almost un- 
mingled pleasure I have received from our first meeting but 
you concealing your difficulties or wishes from me. With 
kindest remembrances to my good friends the Hunts, to whom 
I am sincerely attached, and love and salaam to Lord Byron, 
I am your very sincere Edward Trelawny. 

" Indeed, I do believe, my dear Trelawny," wrote Mary in 
reply, on the 30th of January 1823, "that you are the best 
friend I have, and most truly would I rather apply to you in 
any difficulty than to any one else, for I know your heart, and 
rely on it. At present I am very well off, having slill a 
considerable residue of the money I brought with me from 
Pisa, and besides, 1 have received ;£33 from the Libtra!. 
Part of this I have been obliged to send to Clare. You will 
be sorry to hear that the last account she has sent of herself 
is that she has been seriously ilL The cold of Vienna 
has doubtless contributed to this, — as it is even a dangerous 
aggravation of her old complaint I wait anxiously to hear 
from her. I sent her fifteen napoleons, and shall send more if 
necessary and if I can. Lord B. continues kind : he has 
made frequent offers of money. I do not want it, as you see." 

Journal, Ftbruary 2nd. — On the 21st of Januarj- those 
rites were fulfilled. Shelley I my own beloved ! you rest 
beneath the blue sky of Rome ; in that, at least, I am 
satisfied. 

What matters it that they cannot find the grave of my 
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Mrs. Shelley's affairs now assumed an aspect 
which made her foresee the ultimate advisability', 
if not necessit)-, of returning to England. Sir 
Timothy Shelley had declined giving any answer 
to the application made to him for an allowance 
for his son's widow and child; and Lord Byron, as 
Shelley "s executor, had written to him directly for 
a decisive answer, which he obtained. 

Sir Timothy Shelley to Lord Byrox. 

Field Place, dth February 1813, 

Mv Lord — I have received your Lordship's letter, and my 
solicitor, Mr. Whitlon, has this day shown me copies of cer- 
tificates of the marriage of Mrs. Shelley and of the baptism 
of her little boy, and also, a short abstract of my son's will, 
as the same have been handed to him by Mr, Hanson, 

The mind of my son was withdrawn from me and my 
immediate family by unworthy and interested individuals, when 
he was about nineteen, and after a while he was led into a 
new society and forsook his first associates. 

In this new society he forgot every feeling of duty and 
respect to me and to Lady Shelley. 
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Mis. Shelley was, I have been told, the intimate friend 
of my son in the lifetime of his first wife, and to the time of 
her death, and in no small degree, as I suspect, estranged 
my son's mind from his family, and all his first duties in 
life ; with that impression on my mind, I cannot agree with 
your Lordship that, though my son was unfortunate, Mrs. 
Shelley is innocent ; on the contrary, I think that her conduct 
was the very reverse of what it ought to have been, and 
I must, therefore, decline all interference in matters in 
which Mrs. Shelley is interested. As to the child, I am 
inclined to afford the means of a suitable protection and care 
of him in this country, if he shall be placed with a person I 
shall approve ; but your Lordship will allow me to say that 
the means I can furnish will be limited, as I have important 
duties to perform towards others, which I cannot forget. 

I have thus plainly told your Lordship my determination, 
in the hope that 1 may be spared from all further correspond- 
ence on a subject so distressing to me and my family. 

With respect to the will and certificates, I have no obser- 
vation to make. I have left them with Mr. Whitton, and if 
anything is necessary to be done with them on my part, he will, 
I am sure, do it — I have the honour, my Lord, to be your 
Ixirdship's most obedient humble servant, -p Sheli.ev. 



Granting the point of view from which it was 
written, this letter, though hard, was not unnatural. 
The author of Adanau was, to Sir Timothy, a 
common reprobate, a prodigal who, having gone 
into a far country, would have devoured his father's 
living — could he have got it — with harlots ; but 
who had come there to well-deserved grief, and 
for whose widow even husks were too good. To 
any possible colouring or modification of this view 
he had resolutely shut his eyes and ears. No 
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modification of his conclusions was, therefore, to 
be looked for. 

But neither could it be expected that his point 
of view should be intelligible to Mary. Nor did 
it commend itself to Godwin. It would have been 
as little for his daughter's interest as for her 
happiness to surrender the custody of her child. 

Mary Shelley to Lord Byron. 

My dear Lord Byron — . . . It appears to me that the 
mode in which Sir Timothy Shelley expresses himself about 
njy child plainly shows by what mean principles he would be 
actuated. He does not offer him an asylum in his own house, 
but a beggarly provision under the care of a stranger. 

Setting aside that, I would not part with him. Something 
is due to me. I should not live ten days separated from him. 
If it were necessary for me to die for his benefit the sacrifice 
would be easy j but his delicate frame requires all a mother's 
solicitude ; nor shall he be deprived of my anxious love and 
assiduous attention to his happiness while I have it in my 
power to bestow it on him ; not to mention that his future 
respect for his excellent Father and his moral wellbeing 
greatly depend upon his being away from the immediate in- 
fluence of his relations. 

This, perhaps, you will think nonsense, and it is inconceiv- 
ably painful to me to discuss a point which appears to me as 
dear as noonday ; besides I lose all — all honourable station 
and name — when I admit that I am not a fitting person to 
take charge of my infant. The insult is keen ; the pretence 
of heaping it upon me too gross ; the advantage to them, if 
the will came to be contested, would be too immense. 

As a matter of feeling, I would never consent to it. I am 
said to have a cold heart ; there are feelings, however, so 
strongly implanted in my nature that, to root them out, life 
will go with it. — Most truly yours, Mary Shelley. 
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jir). fcfiC »;.k:i, 'Jifrrtfyrt; }ou will rjiave seen long before this 
t*Af:Jiif:x )y'-L Vo'J wiiJ tatblJv imagirie hcrw anxious I sm lo 
}*«!/ ivjiii \*y». iLTid to Lta^'/w the start of vou' feelinzs lader 
liiit, wjjA'jjj uttryjib likt tiit kbt, blow of fait 

I ncf^d not, *A c^urbt, att«D;/t to assist your judgment 
ufKjTj iKt j-w^jyx/kition of taking the child from you. I am 
tture your fetlingb would never allow you to entertain such a 
fJTOjXibiiioa 

# « • # • • • 

I re^juested you to let Ixird B)Ton's letter to Sir Timothy 
SFiellcy jjabK through my liands, and you did so ; but to my 
great m'^ifj<':ation, it reached me sealed with his Lordship's 
aniiii, b'j tliat I remained wholly ignorant of its contents. 
If you r:rjuld bend me a copy, I should be then much better 
acquainted with your jjresent situation. 

Your novel is now fully printed and ready for publication, 
I have taken great lilxrties with it, and I fear your amour 
propr^ will Ix; ]iroportionately shocked. I need not tell you 
that all the merit of the book is exclusively your own. 
Beatrice is the jewel of the book ; not but that I greatly 
admire Euthanasia, and I think the characters of Pepi, Binda, 
and the witch decisive efforts of original genius. I am pro- 
miied a character of the work in the Morning Chronicle and 
the Herald^ and was in hopes to have sent you the one or the 
other by thii time. I ahK> sent a copy of the book to the 
Examimr for the same purpose. 

Tuesday^ i %th February, 

Do not» I entreat you, be cast down about your worldly 
Ctrcumstanoes. You certainly contain within yourself the 
of your subaiBtenoe. Your talents are truly extraordinary. 
it univenany known, and though it can never be 
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a book for vulgar reading, is everywhere respected. It is the 
most wonderful work to have been written at twenty years of 
age that I ever heard of. You are now five and twenty, and, 
most fortunately, you have pursued a course of reading, and 
cultivated your mind, in a manner the most admirably adapted 
to make you a great and successful author. If you cannot be 
independent, who should be ? 

Your talents, as far as I can at present discern, are turned 
for the writing of fictitious adventures. 

If it shall ever happen to you to be placed in sudden and 
urgent want of a small sum, 1 entreat you to let me know im- 
mediately ; we must see what I can do. We must help one 
another. — Your aifectionate Father, William Godwin. 



Mary felt the truth of what her father said, 
but, wounded and embittered as she was, she had 
little heart for framing plans. 

Journal, February 24. — Evils throng around me, my 
beloved, and I have indeed lost all in losing thee. Were 
it not for my child, this would be rather a soothing reflection, 
and, if starvation were my fate, 1 should fulfil that fate without 
a sigh. But our child demands all my care now that you have 
left us. I must be all to him : the Father, death has deprived 
him of; the relations, the bad world permits him not to have. 
What is yet in store for me? Am I to close the eyes of our 
boy, and then join you ? 

The last weeks have been spent in quiet. Study could 
not give repose to, but somewhat regulated, my thoughts. I 
said : " I lead an innocent life, and it may become a useful 
one. I have talent, 1 will improve that talent ; and if, while 
meditating on the wisdom of ages, and storing my mind with 
all that has been recorded of it, any new light bursts upon me, 
or any discovery occurs that may be useful to my fellows, then 
the balm of utility may be added to innocence. 

What is it that moves up and down in my soul, and makes 
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me feel as if my intellect could master all but my fate ? I 
fear it is only youthful ardour — the yet untamed spirit which, 
wholly withdrawn from the hopes, and almost from the affec- 
tions of life, indulges itself in the only walk free to it, and, 
mental exertion being all my thought except regret, would 
make me place my hopes in that I am indeed become a 
recluse in thought and act ; and my mind, turned heavenward, 
would, but for my only tie, lose all commune with what is 
around me. If I be proud, yet it is with humility that I am 
so. I am not vain. My heart shakes with its suppressed 
emotions, and I flag beneath the thoughts that oppress me. 

Each day, as I have taken my solitary walk, I have felt 
myself exalted with the idea of occupation, improvement, 
knowledge, and peace. Looking back to my life as a delicious 
dream, I steeled myself as well as I could against such severe 
regrets as should overthrow my calmness. Once or twice, 
pausing in my walk, I have exclaimed in despair, " Is it even 
so?" yet, for the most part resigned, I was occupied by re- 
flection — on those ideas you, my beloved, planted in my 
mind — and meditated on our nature, our source, and our 
destination. To-day, melancholy would invade me, and I 
thought the peace I enjoyed was transient Then that letter 
came to place its seal on my prognostications. Yet it was 
not the refusal, or the insult heaped upon me, that stung me 
to tears. It was their bitter words about our Boy. Why, I 
live only to keep him from their hands. How dared they 
dream that I held him not far more precious than all, save 
the hope of again seeing you, my lost one. But for his smiles, 
where should I now be ? 

Stars that shine unclouded, ye cannot tell me what will be 
— ^yet I can tell you a part I may have misgivings, weak- 
nesses, and momentary lapses into unworthy despondency, 
but — save in devotion towards my Boy — fortune has emptied 
her quiver, and to all her future shafts I oppose courage, hope- 
lessness of aught on this side, with a firm trust in what is be- 
yond the grave. 

Visit me in my dreams to-night, my beloved Shelley ! kind. 
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loving, excellent as thou wert ! and the event of this day shall 
be foigotten. 

March 19. — As I have until now recurred to this book 
to discharge into it the overflowings of a mind too full of 
the bitterest waters of life, so will I to-night, now that I am 
calm, put down some of my mdder reveries ; that, when I lum 
it over, I may not only find a record of the most painful 
thoughts that ever filled a human heart even to distraction. 

I am beginning seriously to educate myself; and in another 
place I have marked the scope of this somewhat tardy educa- 
tion, intellectually considered. In a moral point of view, 
this education is of some years' standing, and it only now 
takes the form of seeking iis food in books. I have long 
accustomed myself to the study of my own heart, and have 
sought and found in its recesses that which cannot embody 
itself in words — ^hardly in feelings. I have found strength in 
the conception of its faculties ; much native force in the 
understanding of them ; and what appears to me not a con- 
temptible penetration in the subtle divisions of good and evil 
But I have found less strength of self-support, of resistance to 
what is vulgarly called temptation ; yet I think also that I 
have found true humility (for surely no one can be less pre- 
sumptuous than I), an ardent love for the immutable laws 
of right, much native goodness of emotion, and purity of 
thought 

Enough, if every day I gain a profounder knowledge of my 
defects, and a more certain method of turning them to a good 
direction. 

Study has become to me more necessary than the air I 
breathe. In the questioning and searching turn it gives to my 
thoughts, I find some relief to wild reverie ; in the self-satis- 
faction I feel in commanding myself, I find present solace ; in 
the hope that thence arises, that I may become more worthy 
of my Shelley, I find a consolation that even makes me less 
wretched than in my most wretched moments. 

March 30, — I have now finished part of the Odyssey. I 
mark this. I cannot write. Day after day I suffer the most 
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tremendous agitation. I cannot write, or read, or think. 
Whether it be the anxiety for letters that shakes a frame not 
so strong as hitherto — ^whether it be my annoyances here — 
whether it be my regrets, my sorrow, and despair, or all these 
— I know not ; but I am a wreck. 

A letter from Trelawny gladdened her heart. 
It said — 

I must confess I am to blame in not having sooner written, 
particularly as I have received two letters from you here. 
Nothing particular has happened to me since our parting but 
a desperate assault of Maremma fever, which had nearly 
reunited me to my friends, or, as lago says, removed me. 
On my arrival here, my first object was to see the grave of 
the noble Shelley, and I was most indignant at finding him 
confusedly mingled in a heap with five or six common vaga- 
bonds. I instantly set about removing this gross neglect, 
and selecting the only interesting spot I enclosed it apart 
from all possibility of sacrilegious intrusion, and removed his 
ashes to it, placed a stone over it, am now planting it, and 
have ordered a granite to be prepared for myself, which I 
shall place in this beautiful recess (of which the enclosed is a 
drawing I took), for when I am dead, I have none to do me 
this service, so shall at least give one instance in my life of 
proficiency. 

In reply Mary wrote informing him of her 
change of plan, and begging for all minute details 
about the tomb, which she was not likely, now, to 
see. Trelawny was expecting soon to rejoin 
Byron at Genoa, but he wrote at once. 

Trelawny to Mrs. Shelley. 

Rome, 27M April 1823. 
Dear Mary — I should have sooner replied to your last, 
but that I concluded you must have seen Roberts, who is or 
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ought to be at Genoa. He will tell you that the ashes 
are buried in the new enclosed Protestant buiying-ground, 
which is protected by a wall and gates from every possible 
molestation, and that the ashes are so placed apart, 
and yet in the centre and most conspicuous spot of the 
buiying-ground. I have just planted six young cypresses and 
foiu* laurels, in frt>nt of the recess you see by the drawing is 
formed by two projecting parts of the old ruin. My own 
stone, a plain slab till I can decide on some fitting inscrip- 
tion, is placed on the left hand. I have likewise dug my 
grave, so that, when I die, there is only to lift up my coverlet 
and roll me into it You may lie on the other side, if you 
like. It is a lovely spot. The only inscription on Shelle/s 
stone, besides the Car cordium of Hunt, are the lines I have 
added from Shakespeare — 

Xodung of him that doth iuit^ 
But doth vsSa a sea-chaage 
Into something rich and stiange. 

This quotation, by its doable meaning alludes bodi to the 
manner of his death and his genius, and I think the element 
on which his soul took wii^ and the subtle essence of his 
being mingled, may sdll retain him in some other shape. 
The waters may keep the ^dd, as the earth may, and fire 
and air. His passionate fondness might have been from 
some secret sympathy in their natures. Thence the fascina- 
tion which so forcibly attracted him, without fear or caution, 
to trust an element almost all others hokl in supMntitious 
dread, and venture as csaryx^j on as they would in a lair oi 
lionsu I have just complied an epctaph for Keats and sent it 
to Severn, who likes it m::^ better than the one he had 
designed. He had alreadT <5esigried a lyr^ with only two of 
the strings strung, as indaranng the unaccoscpSished naaturity 
and ripening of his genius. He had ictecoed a kng inscrip- 
tion about his deads having l«een cassed by the rugUd of his 
coontrymen, and That, as a mark fA his cispkasure, he said — 
thus and tbesL U'bat I wishe?d to sabstztute is simpiy 
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Here ties the spoils 

of a 

Young English Poel, 

" Whose masler-hflnd ia cold, whose sUvet lyte unstrung," 

Anii by whose desire is inscribed, 

Thai his name wns KiiC in water. 

The line quoted, you remember, is in Shelley, Adonais, 
and the last Keats desired might be engraved on his tomb. 
Ask Hunt if he thinks it will do, and to think of something 
to put on my ante-dated grave. 1 am very anxious to hear 
how Marianne is getting on, and Hunt. You never mention 
a word of them or the Liberal. 

I have been delayed here longer than I had intended, from 
want of money, having lent and given it away thoughtlessly. 
However, old Dunn has sent me a supply, so I shall go on to 
Florence on Monday. I will assuredly see you before you 
go, and, if my exchequer is not exhausted, go part of the way 
with you. However, I will write further on this topic at 
Florence. Do not go to England, to encounter poverty and 
bitter retrospections. Stay in Italy. I will most gladly share 
my income with you, and if, under the same circumstances, 
you would do the same by me, why then you will not hesitate 
to accept it. I know of nothing would give me half so much 
pleasure. As you say, in a few years we shall both be better 
off. Commend me to Marianne and Hunt, and believe me, 
yours affectionately, E. Trelawnw 

Poste Restante a Gfenes. 



You need not tell me that all your thoughts are concen- 
trated on the memory of your loss, for I have observed it, 
with great regret and some astonishment. You tell me nothing 
in your letters of how the Liberal is getting on. Why do you 
not send me a number ? How many have come out ? Does 
Hunt Slay at Genoa the summer, and what does Lord Byron 
determine on ? I am told the Bolivar is lent to some one, 
and at sea. Where is Jane? and is Mrs. Hunt likely to 
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recover? I shall certainly go on to Switzerland if I can raise 



Mary Shelley to Trelawnv. 

lo/A May 1823. 
My dear Tbelawny — You appear to have fulfilled my entire 
wish in all you have done at Rome. Do you remember the 
day you made that quotation from Shakespeare in our living 
room at Pisa? Mine own Shelley was delighted with it, and 
thus it has for me a pleasing association. Some time hence 
I may visit the spot which, of all others, I desire most to see. 

It is not on my own account, my excellent friend, that I 
go to England. I believe that ray child's interests will be 
best consulted by my return to that country. . . . 

Desiring solitude and my books only, together with the 
consciousness that I have one or two friends who, although 
absent, still think of me with affection, England of course 
holds out no inviting prospect to me. But I am sure to be 
rewarded in doing or suffering for my little darling, so I am 
resigned to this last act, which seems to snap the sole link 
which bound the present to the past, and to tear aside the 
veil which I have endeavoured to draw over the desolations 
of my situation. Vour kindness I shall treasure up to comfort 
me in future ill I shall repeat to myself, I have such a friend, 
and endeavour to deserve it. 

Do you go to Greece ? Lord Byron continues in the same 

mind. The G is an obstacle, and certainly her situation 

is rather a difficult one. But he does not seem disposed to 
make a mountain of her resistance, and he is far more able lo 
take a decided than a petty step in contradiction to the wishes 
of those about him. If you do go, it may hasten your return 
hither. I remain until Mrs. Hunt's confinement is over ; had 
it not been for that, the fear of a hot journey would have 
caused me to go in this month, — but my desire to be useful 
lo her, and my anxiety concerning the event of so momentous 
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a crisis has induced me to stay. You may think with what 
awe and terror I look forward to the decisive moment, but I 
hope for the best. She is as weil, perhaps better, than we 
could in any way expecL 

I had no op|Kjrtunity to send you a second No. of the 
Liberal ; we only received it a short time ago, and then you 
were on the wing : the third number has come out, and we 
had a copy by post. It has little in it we expected, but it is 
an amusing number, and L. B. is better pleased with it than 
any other. . . . 

I trust that I shall see you soon, and then I shall hear all 
your news. I shall see you — but it will be for so short a time 
— I fear even that you will not go to Switzerland ; but these 
things I must not dwell upon, — partings and separations, 
when there is no circumstance to lessen any pang. I must 
brace ray mind, not enervate it, for I know I shall have much 
to endure. 

I asked Hunt's opinion about your epitaph for Keats ; he 
said that the line from Adoitais, though beautiful in itself, 
might be applied to any poet, in whatever circumstances or 
whatever age, that died ; and that to be in accord with the 
two-stringed lyre, you ought to select one that alluded to his 
youth and immature genius. A line to this effect you might 
find in Adonats. 

Among the fragments of my lost Shelley, 1 found the 
following poetical commentary on the words of Keats, — not 
that I recommend it for the epitaph, but it may please you to 
see iL 

Here llelh one, whose name was will in water. 

But, ere the breath Ihal could erase it blew, 

Death, in temone Tor that fell slaughter, 

Death, ihe immortalising winter, ilew 

.^thwart the alrcato, and time's mouthless ton-ent grew 

A scroll of crystal, emblaioning ihe name 

Of A (ion sis. 
I have not beard from Jane lately ; s!ie was well when she 
last wrote, but annoyed by various circumstances, and im- 
patient of her lengthened stay in England. How earnestly 
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io r'-iope.that Edward's iirotherwill soon arrive, and siiow 

'■TTTTsetL \\T?rthv of his atfinity 10 ilie noble and imetinalled 

rsaccre ske has lost, by ])rotecting one to Avhom rroterrion 

;3 -o necessary, and sliieldincr her trom some f»r the ;ils to 

TTJcb ^ he is exposed. 

Adieu. :nv «iear rrciawny. Continue to think kindly of 
.::c. and trust in my tinaiterable friendship. 

>[ary Sheu.ky. 

.Vlbaio, jodi May. 

Ojt his jaumey to (jcnoa. Trelawny stayed .1 
!ii:^ht at l^rici, cind j^aid a last visit to ihe \'i!la 
\Iii^iiT. There, '* sleeping^ still c»n the mud lloor," 
its mast and oars broken, was .Sheiletys iittl(i .^kiiT, 
the '• fioat on the Serchio. " 

He mounted the ** stairs, « )r rather ladder. ' 
into the dining-room. 

.Vs I >iirvovcfi it?? ^nlotrhv -vnlls. iiroken iloor. - racked 
i.cuinc, ^^xii\ ;.overty-3tmrk cippearanre. .vhile i lotea ::ie 
:f)nel:ne«R t>r the ?imation. and i.-memhercd ihe tun* ^t iie 

•aivr-* ''ut :n ilowintr \v»?nrher '.ishert is wails, ! .id .ol 
.:ian'«*l \-X Mn. S:>Hli'^v's niul !\Ir<?. VN'illiams" _roans iii irst 
,nti*r:n2 r : iior \\\^\\ it \\m\ rcnnirod ;iil Xed AViiliams • cr- 

u&*ivi» r-o^vers t-M uirlnr*^ tliem to stop there. 

\\\yt :-.h<=^«^«'" :!iin«rs 'v^'ero W i.ir .iw^v ':i .-le 

\s 'T.ns»r '\\m\ <i>lcndour 
>'!ri'»\*.=» ni;t tl-'e 'nmp and t:ie lute, 

I ;>*' h;?nrt'<; pchi^p.'^ render 
.s"«> «finvr w-if-n the <ij>irit is riute. 

N'o ?n?i*7 bur »4ad *iirircs, 
! :«:r' ♦>.(-? wjii'i Hironcrh a rameu c-^-'ti? 

■ ?■■ *^o mmirnrul •^-ir^zrcs 
. :'^t' r'lr^ the rioarl seaman's knc*l. 
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At Genoa he found the " Pilgrim " in a state of 
supreme indecision. He had left him discon- 
tented when he departed in December. The 
new magazine was not a success. Byron had 
expected that other literary and journalistic ad- 
vantages, leading to fame and power, would 
accrue to him from the coalition with Leigh 
Hunt and Shelley, but in this he was disappointed, 
and he was left to bear the responsibility of the 
partnership alone. 

"The death of Shelley and the failure of the Liberal irri- 
tated Byron," writes Trelawny ; "the cuckoo-note, 'I told 
you so,' sung by his friends, and the loud crowing of enemies, 
by no means allayed his ill humour. In this frame of mind 
he was continually planning how to extricate himself His 
plea for hoarding was tliat he might have a good round 
tangible sum of current coin to aid him in any emergency. . , . 

" He exhausted himself in planning, projecting, beginning, 
wishing, intending, postponing, regretting, and doing nothing : 
the unready are fertile in excuses, and his were inexhaustible." 

Since that time he had been flattered and per- 
suaded into joining the Greek Committee, formed 
in London to aid the Greeks in their war of inde- 
pendence. Byron's name and great popularity 
would be a tower of strength to them. Their 
proposals came to him at a right moment, when 
he was dissatisfied with himself and his position. 
He hesitated for months before committing him- 
self, and finally summoned Trelawny, in peremp- 
tory terms, to come to him and go with him. 
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\^thjufu 1823. 

My dear T. — You must have heard that I am going to 
Greece. AVhy do you not come to me ? I want your aid and 
am extremely anxious to see you. . . . They all say I can be of 
use in Greece. I do not know how, nor do they ; but, at all 
events, let us go. — ^Yours, etc, truly, N. Byron. 

And, always ready for adventure, the " Pirate " 
came- Before his arrival Mary s journey had 
been decided on. Mrs. Hunt's confinement was 
over : she and the infant had both done well, and 
she was now in a fair way to live, in tolerable 
health, for many years longer. Want of funds was 
now the chief obstacle in Mary s way, but Byron 
was no longer ready, as he had been, with offers 
of help. Changeable as the wind, and utterly 
unable to put himself in another person's place, 
he, without absolutely declining to fulfil his 
promises, made so many words about it, and 
treated the matter as so great a favour on his own 
part, that Mary at last declined his assistance, 
although it obliged her to take advantage of 
Trelawny s often -repeated offers of help, which 
she would not rather have accepted, as he was 
poor, while Byron was rich. The whole story 
unfolds itself in the three ensuing letters. 

Mary Shelley to Jane Williams. 

Albaro, near Genoa, y«/v 1823. 

I write to you in preference to my Father, because you, to 
a great degree, understand the person I have to deal with, and 
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in communicating what i say concerning him, you can, viva 
vxf, add such comments as will render my relation more 
intelligible. 

The day after Marianne's confinement, the 9th June, seeing 
all went on so prosperously, I told Lord Byron that I was 
ready to go, and he promised to provide means. UTien I 
talked of going post, it was because he said that I should go 
so, at the same lime declaring that he would r^ulaie all 
himself. I waited in \*ain for these anangements. But, not 
to make a long story, since I hope soon to be able to relate 
the details — he chose to transact our negotiation through 
(lunt, and gave such an air of unwillingness and sense of the 
obligation he conferred, as at last provoked Hunt to say that 
there was no obligation, since he owed me ^1000. 
GUd of R quMTcl, sti«%hi I dap ihc dom ! 

Still keeping up an appearance of amity with Hunt, he has 
written notes and letters so full of contempt i^ainst me and 
my lost Shelley that I could stand it no longer, and have 
refused to receive hJs still proffered aid for my journey. This, 
of course, delays me, I can muster about ;f 30 of my own. 
1 do not know whether this is barely sufficient, but as the 
delicate constitution of my child may oblige me to rest serenl 
times on the journey, I cannot persuade myself to commence 
my journey with what is barely necessary. I have written, 
tbereiore^ to Trelawny for the sum requisite, and must wait 
liU I bear from him. I see yaa, my poor pA, sigh over these 
misdunces, but never mind, I do noc fed them. My life is 
& shiiting scene, and my busii>ess is to play the part aOoOed 
far each day well, and, not likii^ to think of to-mtHrow, I 
never think of it u all, except in an icteUecmal way ; and ss 
10 moo^ diflicultie^ wbr, having nothiitg, I can lose notliii^ 
Tbns, as &i as r^ards what are called worldly concerns, I am 
pcffccdy tranqul, and as inx or freer from care as if my sig- 
mtme dtoold be ahte to draw j£iooo from some banker. 
The dtraragance and angei of Lord Byron's Icnet^ also 
rebeve me ttcra all pain that bis derdictiDn might occaaon 
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Deas Makt — wm joa vm mtc «bat 1 
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baac bmai TaAing my maDorjr to icmendwr some pereoo in 
fiUjaial tbai •rauld be of sovke 10 yaa for mv sake, bat my 
xidi faieads and lefauioas toe vithota bcaits, and it is useless 
t» noroduce yon to tbe nnfonmiaie; it woaid bm augmem 
jfoat Tfipinmgs al the injustice of FostDoe. Hy kni^-enant 
baas bat kd me many a weaiy journey foobshif seekii^ tbe 
iBtfKttmake, tiie misoable, and tJac oincan ; and wba ioimd, 
] ba»e si^ made myself as one of tfaem waboU ndteasing 
AeiT ftk-ttauoa, so I pcay yon aioid, as jtm vabie your peace 
flf mind, ^te inacbcd. I ^laU see yon, I bope, to-day. — 
TmitB VET} UdbfnUy, £. TsEiainn'. 




Harv Shelley to Jane Williams. 

Albaro, ^^d July 1823. 

DkAKbSi Jane — I have at length fixed with the vetlurino. 
1 depart on the 35th, my best giH. I leave Italy; I return 
to the dreariest reality after having dreamt away a year in this 
blessed and beloved country. 

Lord Byron, Trelawny, and Pierino Gamba sailed for 
Greece on the lylh inst. I did not see the former. His 
unconquerable avarice prevented his supplying me with money, 
and a remnant of shame caused him to avoid me. But I have 
a world of things to tell you on that score when I see you. 
If be were mean, Trelawny more than balanced the moral 
account. His whole conduct during his last stay here has im- 
pressed us all with an affectionate regard, and a perfect faith 
in the unalterable goodness of his heart. They sailed together; 
Lord Byron with ^10,000, Trelawny with ^50, and Lord 
Byron cowering before his eye for reasons you shall hear soon. 
The Guiccioli is gone to Bologna — e poi cosa fara } Chi lo sai 
Cesa vuai c/ie lo dico I . . . 

I travel without a servant. I rest first at Lyons ; but do 
you write to me at Paris, Hotel Nelson. Il will be a friend 
lo await me. Alas ! I have need of consolation. Hunt's 
kindness is now as active and warm as it was dormant before; 
but just as 1 find a companion in him I leave him. 1 leave 
him in all his difficulties, with his head throbbing with over- 
wrought thoughts, and his frame sometimes sinking under his 
anxieties. Poor Marianne has found good medicine, facendo 
un bimbo, and then nursing it, but she, with her female provi- 
dence, is more bent by care than Hunt How much I wished, 
and wish, to settle near them at Florence ; but I must submit 
with courage, and patience may at last come and give opiate 
to my irritable feelings. 

Both Hunt and Trelawny say that Percy is much improved 
since Maria left me. He is affectionately attached to Sylvan, 
and very fond of Bimbo nuovo. He kisses him by the hour, 
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and tells me, Come il Signore Enrico ha compralo un Baby 
nuovo^forse It dara U Baby vecchio, as he gives away an old 
toy on the appearance of a new one. 

I will not write longer. In conversation, nay, almost in 
thought, I can, at this most painful moment, force my excited 
feelings to laugh at themselves, and my spirits, raised by 
emotion, to seem as if they were light, but the natural current 
and real hue overflows me and penetrates me when I write, 
and it would be painful to you, and overthrow all my hopes of 
retaining my fortitude, if I were to write one word that truly 
translated the agitation I suffer into language. 

I will write again from Lyons, where I suppose I shall be 
on the 3d of August. Dear Jane, can I render you happier 
than you are ? The idea of that might console me, at least 
you will see one that truly loves you, and who is for ever your 
affectionately attached Mary Shelley. 

If there is any talk of my accommodations, pray tell Mrs. 
Gisborne that I cannot sleep on any but a hard bed. I care 
not how hard, so that it be a mattress. 

And now Mary's life in Italy was at an end. 
Her resolution of returning- to England had been 
welcomed by her father in the letter which 
follows, and it was to his house, and not to Mrs. 
Gisborne's that she finally decided to go on first 
arriving. 

Godwin to Marv. 

No. 19s Strand, 6//( J/"^/ 1823. 

It certainly is, my dear Mary, with great pleasure that I 
anticipate that we shall once again meet. It is a long, long 
time now since you have spent one night under my roof. You 
are grown a woman, have been a wife, a mother, a widow. 
You have realised talents which I but faintly and doubtfully 
anticipated. I am grown an old man, and want a child of my 
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own to smile on and console me. I shall then feel less alone 
than I do at present 

What William wi!l be, I know not; he has sufficient 
understanding and quickness for the ordinary concerns of 
life, and something more ; and, at any rate, he is no smiler, 
no consoler. 

When you first set your foot in London, of course I and 
Mamma expect that it will be in this house. But the house 
is smaller, one floor less, than the house in Skinner Street. 
It will do well enough for you to make shift with for a 
few days, but it would not do for a permanent residence. 
But I hope we shall at least have you near us, within a 
call How different from your being on the shores of the 
Mediterranean I 

Your novel has sold five hundred copies — half the im- 
pression. 

Peacock sent your box by the Btrhia, Captain Wayth. 
I saw him a fortnight ago, and he said that he had not yet 
received the bill of lading himself, but he should be sure to 
have it in time, and would send it I ought to ha^-e writcea 
to you sooner. Your letter reached nie on the iSth u!t., but 
I ha\-e been unusually surrounded with perpiexiiies. — Your 
affectionate Father, Wit-UAM Godwin, 



On the 25th of July she left Genoa, Hunt 
accompanying her for the first twenty iniles. If 
one thought more than any other sustained her in 
her unprotected loneliness, it was that of being 
reunited in England to her sister in misfortune, 
Jane Williams, to whom her heart turned with a 
singular tenderness, and to whom on her journey 
she addressed one more letter, full of grateful 
affection and of a touching humility, new in her 
character. 
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Mary Shei 



■ TO Jane Williams. 



St. Ji'.AN i)V. I.A Maukiennr, 
Zol/i/iily 1813. 
Mv BEST Jane — I wroie to you from Ocnoa iho day licrorc 
I quilted it, but I afterwards lost tlic letter. I aikcd the 
Hunts to look for it, and send it if found, but ten to one you 
will never receive iL It contained notliing, however, but 
what I oin tell you in five minutes if I Mc you. It told you 
of the departure of I^rd Uyron and Trelawny for fjrccre, the 
former escaping with all hit crowns, and the other di»liurelng 
nntil he had hardly ^to left It went to mjr hearl to borrow 
the stun from him neceMary to makf; up my journey, but be 
behaved with to much quiet gencroiiiy that one wu ■JmoM 
gbd to piot him to that proof; ajid wiuuM the exeellence 
of his heaiL In this and in aiMhei t/al he aeqnitlcd 
hintsetf so weO that he gained aU oof beam, «hU« Ibc odur 
— boi more when we meet. 

I lefi Genoa Tfaonday, 251^ Hoot and T^onitoa cecan- 
panied lae the fim twcaqr mlka, Tfaii ««■ mu A , yarn will 
B«^ dnflfc hesns, we ate now the be« 
We ttt im bean om mtf vfiK6a% f talx 
eSedia^ m pniriHr, and fcc ^ wnwd» 



bone «p wdk faMer ifiA» don I cw « is auf war haw 

c^MM ^ ^bcdsa ipw M «U nJ MM fibad lk« 
BMt,aad «ae*» pMifianldlf JttadMd M a)r ftdlqrai be 
w^arfK II ii jliii^ ^1 rr rrrf -rjniT 'r Tf "j- ri-r 

^ fan MC Ton kwv f III, tf 9km t iitfii H 

^nag ibe aawa^ danag hit j ft ny b e fcaat aie- He mm 
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with patience than I was, it is to him that I owe this benefit, 
and you may judge if I ought not to be grateful to him. I 
am even so to Lord Byron, who was the cause that I stayed 
at Genoa, and thus secured one who, I am sure, can never 
change. 

The illness of one of our horses detains me here an after- 
noon, so I write, and shall put the letter in the post at 
Chamb^jy. I have come without a servant or companion ; 
but Percy is perfectly good, and no trouble to me at alL We 
are both well ; a little tired ot so. Will you tell my Father 
that you have heard from me, and that I am so far on my 
journey. I expect to be at Lyons in three days, and will 
write to him from that place. If there be any talk of my 
accommodations, pray put in a word for a hard bed, for else 
I am sure 1 cannot sleep. 

So 1 have left Italy, and alone with my child I am travel- 
ling to England, ^^'hat a dream I have had ! and is it over? 
Oh no ! for I do nothing but dream ; realities seem to have 
lost all power over me, — 1 mean, as it were, mere tangible 
realities, — for, where the affections are concerned, calamity 
has only awakened greater sensitiveness, 

I fear things do not go on well with you, my dearest girl ! 
you are not in your mother's house, and you cannot have 
settled your affairs in India, — mine too ! ^Vhy, I arri^'e poor 
to nothingness, and my hopes are small, except from my own 
exertions ; and living in England is dear. My thoughts will 
all bend towards Italy ; but even if Sir Timothy Shelley 
should do anything, he will not, I am sur^ permit me to go 
abroad. At any rate we shall be together a while. We will 
talk of our lost ones, and think of realising my dreams ; who 
knows? Adieu, 1 shall soon see you, and you will find how 
truly I am your affectionate Marv Shellev. 

With the following fragment, the last of her 
Italian journal, this chapter may fitly close. 

Journal, May 31. — The lanes are filled with fire-flies; 
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they dart between the trunks of the trees, and people the 
land with earth-stars. I walked among them to-night, and 
descended towards the sea. I passed by the ruined church, and 
stood on the platform that overlooks the beach. The black 
rocks were stretched out among the blue waters, which dashed 
with no impetuous motion against them. Tlie dark boats, with 
their white sails, glided gently over its surface, and the star- 
enlightened promontories closed in the bay : below, amid the 
crags, I heard the monotonous but harmonious voices of the 
fishermen. 

How beautiful these shores, and this sea ! Such is the 
scene— such the waves within which my beloved vanished 
from mortality. 

The lime is drawing near when I must quit this country. 
It is true that, in the situation I now am, Italy is but the 
corpse of the enchantress that she was. Besides, if I had 
stayed here, the state of things would have been different 
The idea of our child's advantage alone enables me to keep 
fixed in my resolution to return to England. It is best for 
him — and I go. 

Four years ago we lost our darling William ; four years 
ago, in excessive agony, I called for death to free me from all 
I felt that I should suffer here. I continue to live, and tfwti 
art gone. I leave Italy and the few that still remain to me. 
That I regret less ; for our intercourse is so much chequered 
with all of dross that this earth so delights to blend with 
kindness and sympathy, that I long for solitude, with the 
exercise of such affections as still remain to me. Away, I 
shall be conscious that these friends love me, and none can 
then gainsay the pure attachment which chiefly clings to them 
because they knew and loved you — because I knew them 
when with you, and I cannot think of them without feeling 
your spirit beside me. 

I cannot grieve for you, beloved Shelley ; I grieve for thy 
friends — for the world — for thy child — most for myself, en- 
throned in thy love, growing wiser and better beneath thy 
gentle influence, taught by you the highest philosophy — your 
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pupil, friend, lover, wife, mother of your children ! The glory 
of the dream is gone. I am a cloud from which the light of 
sunset has passed. Give me patience in the present struggle. 
Meum cordium cor ! Good-night ! 

I would give all that I am to be as now thou art, 
But I am chained to time, and cannot thence depart. 



CHAPTER XIX 

July 1823-DECEMBER 1824 

Mary's journey extended over a month, one week 
of which was passed in Paris and Versailles, for 
the sake of seeing the Horace Smiths and other 
old acquaintances now living there. Her letters 
to the Hunts, describing the incidents and im- 
pressions of her journey, were as lively and 
cheerful as she could make them. A few extracts 
follow here. 

To Leigh Hunt. 

AsTi, atth/uly. 

Percy is very good and does not in the least annoy me. 
In the state of mind I am now in, the motion and change is 
delightful to me : my thoughts run with the coach and wind, 
and double, and jeTk, and are up and down, and forward, and 
most often backward, till the labyrinth of Crete is a joke in 
comparison to my intricate wanderings. They now lead me 
to you, Hunt You rose early, wrote, walked, dined, whistled, 
sang and punned most outrageously, the worat puns in the 
world. My best Polly, you, full of your chicks and of your 
new darling, yet sometimes called " Henry " to see a beautiful 
new effect of light on the mountaius. . . . Dear girl, I have 
a great affection for you, believe that, and don't talk or think 
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•OfTOwfu1I)r, unlcM you have the toothache, and then don*t 
think, but tsik infinite nonienK mixed with infinite sense, and 
Hum will listen, a» I uicd. Iltomy, you have not been cross 
yrt. ii\\, my dear Johnny (don't be angry, Polly, with this 
nf>ni>en»c), do not let your imfiatient nature ever overcome you, 
or you may nuAiei as I have <lone — which God forbid ! Be 
true to younclf, and talk much to your Father, who will teach 
you lu he lian uughl me. It ijt the idea of his lessons of 
Witdom that makc« me feci the aJTection I do for him. I 
[jtofil by them, »o do you : may you never feel the remorse of 
hnvliiK ncKlccic<l Ihem when hin voice and look are gone, and 
ho can no longer talk to you ; that remorse is a terrible 
feeling, and it rcijulrc!) a faith and a iihilosophy immense not 
to bo ileiiroyed by the stinging monster. 

^%lhJuly■. 
... 1 WOK loo late for the post yesterday at Ttlrin, and 
loo early this morning, so as I determined to put this letter in 
the post myself, I bring it with mc to Susa, and now open it 
to tell you liow delighted I am with my morning's ride — the 
scenery in *<i divine. The high, dark Alps, just on this 
■Dutlicrn side lipt with snow, close in a plain ; the meadows 
are lull of clover ami floweiB, and the woods of ash, elm, and 
lieech descend and spread, ami lose themselves in the fields ; 
stalely tr*cH, in clumps or singly, arise on each side, and 
wherever you lotik you see some spot where you dream of 
liuilding a home and living for ever. The exquisite beauty of 
nature, mid the cloudless fcky of this summer day soothe me, 
and make lhi» »8th so full of recollections that it is almost 
|dca»ur4ljlc- W'licrevrr the spirit of beauty dwells, he must 
t>e i the rustling *A the trees is fuU of him ; the waving of 
tbe tall |;t»Ui, the moving shadows of the \^t hills, the blue 
■IT that nenctiMe* their lavincs and rests upon theit heights, 
I feel him neJir hm when I see that which he best loved. 
Alut lune yetm K|pi he took to a home in his heart this 
weak bcinjli vboni h« has new left for more congenial sjurits 
and ha|)fitnt tt^toiu. She li\'e« only in the hc^ that she 
mav fcccooM one tby as one of them. 
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Absolutely, my dear Hunt, I will pass some three summer 
months in this divine spot, you shall all be with me. There 
are no gentlemen's seats at Palazzi, so we will take a cottage, 
which we will paint and reiit, just as this country here is, 
in which I now write, clean and plain. We will have no 
servants, only we will give out all the needlework. Marianne 
shall make puddings and pies, to make up for the vegetables 
and meat which I shall boil and spoil. Thorny shall sweep 
the rooms, Mary make the beds, Johnny clean the kettles and 
pans, and then we will pop him into the many streams here- 
abouts, and so clean him. Swinny, being so quick, shall be our 
Mercury, Percy our gardener, Sylvan and Percy Florence our 
weeders, and Vincent our plaything ; and then, to raise us above 
the vulgar, we will do all our work, keeping time to Hunt's 
symphonies ; we will perform our sweepings and dustings to the 
March in Alceste, we will prepare our meats to the tune of the 
Laughing Trio, and when we are tired we will He on our turf 
sofas, while all our voices shall join in chorus in NotU e giorno 
/aiUar. You see my paper is quite out, so I must say, for the 
last time, Adieu ! God bless you. Mary W. S. 

Tuesiiay, $/A August. 

I have your letter, and your excuses, and all. I thank 
you most sincerely for it ; at the same time I do entreat you 
to take care of yourself with regard to writing; although 
your letters are worth infinite pleasure to me, yet that 
pleasure cannot be worth pain to you ; and remember, if you 
must write, the good, hackneyed maxim of multum in parvo, 
and, when your temples throb, distil the essence of three pages 
into three lines, and my " fictitious adventure " ' will enable me 
to open Ihem out and fill up intervals. Not but what three 
pages are best, but " you can understand me." And now let 
me tell you that I fear you do not rise early, since you doubt 
my ore mattiitine. Be it known to you, then, that on (he 
journey I always rise befort 3 o'clock, that I nei-er once made 
the vctturino wait, and, moreover, that diere was no discontent 
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in our jogging on on either side, so that I half expect to be a 
Santa with him. He indeed got a little out of his element 
when he got into France, — his good humour did not leave 
him, but his self-possession. He could not speak French, 
and he walked about as if treading on eggs. 

When at Paris I will tell you more what I think of the 
French. They still seem miracles of quietness in comparison 
with Marianne's noisy friends. And the women's dresses 
afford the drollest contrast with those in fashion when I first 
set foot in Paris in 1814. Then their waists were between 
their shoulders, and, as Hogg observed, they were rather 
curtains than gowns ; their hair, too, dragged to the top of 
the head, and then lifted to its height, appeared as if each 
female wished to be a Tower of Babel in herself. Now their 
waists are long (not so long, however, as the Genoese), and 
their hair flat at the top, with quantities of curls on the temples. 
I remember, in 1 8 1 4, a Frenchman's pathetic horror at Clare's 
and my appearance in the streets of Paris in " Oldenburgh " 
(as they were called) hats ; now they all wear machines of 
that shape, and a high bonnet would of course be as far out of 
the right road as if the earth were to lake a flying leap to 
another system. 

After you receive this letter, you must direct to me at 
my Father's (pray put William Godwin, Esq., since the want of 
that etiquette annoys him. I remember Shelley's unspeakable 
astonishment when the author of Political Justice asked him, half 
reproachfully, why he addressed him J/r. Godwin), 195 Strand. 

On the 25th of August Mary met her father 
once more. At his house in the Strand she 
spent her first ten days in England. Considera- 
tion for others, and the old habit of repressing all 
show of feeling before Godwin helped to steel her 
nerves and heart to bear the stings and aches of 
this strange, mournful reunion. 
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And now again, too, she saw her friend Jane. 
But fondly as Mary ever clung to her, she must 
have been sensible of the difference between them. 
Mrs. Williams' situation was forlorn indeed ; in 
some respects even more so than Mrs. Shelley's, 
But, though she had grieved bitterly, as well she 
might, for Edward's loss, her nature was not 
impressible, and the catastrophe which had fallen 
upon her had left her unaltered. Jane was 
unhappy, but she was not inconsolable ; her grief 
was becoming to her, and lent her a certain 
interest which enhanced her attractions. And to 
men in general she was very attractive. Godwin 
himself was somewhat fascinated by the "pictur- 
esque little woman " who had called on him on 
her first arrival; who "did not drop one tear" 
and occasionally smiled. As for Hogg, he lost 
his heart to her at once. 

All this Mary must have seen. But Jane was 
an attaching creature, and Mary loved her as the 
greater nature loves the lesser ; she lavished on 
her a wealth of pent-up tenderness, content to 
get what crumbs she could in return. For 
herself a curious surprise was in store, which 
entertained, if it did not cheer her. 

Just at the time of 
England, Frankenstein, 
u-as having a considerable "run " at the English 
Opera House. 



author's return to 
dramatised form. 
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Mrs. Shelley to Leigh Hunt. 

9/A September 1813. 

My dear Hunt — Bessy promised me to relieve you from 
any inquietude you mi^ht suffer from not hearing from me, so 
I indulged myself with not writing to you until I was quietly 
settled in lodgings of ray own. Want of time is not my 
excuse ; I had plenty, but, until I saw all quiet around me, I 
had not the spirit to write a line. I thought of you all — how 
much? and often longed to write, yet would not till I called 
myself free to turn southward ; to imagine you all, to put 
myself in the midst of you, would have destroyed all my 
philosophy. But now I do so. I am in little neat lodgings, 
my boy in bed, I quiet, and I will now talk to you, tell you 
what I have seen and heard, and with as little repining as 
I can, try (hy making the best of what I have, the certainty of 
your friendship and kindness) to rest half content that I am 
not in the "Paradise of Exiles." Well, first I will tell you, 
joumalwise, the history of my sixteen days in London. 

I arrived Monday, the 25th of August. My Father and 
VViltiam came for me to the wharf I liad an excellent passage 
of eleven hours and a half, a glassy sea, and a contrary wind. 
The smoke of our fire was wafted right aft, and streamed out 
behind us ; but wind was of little consequence ; the tide was 
with us, and though the engine gave a " short uneasy motion " 
to the vessel, the water was so smooth that no one on board 
was sick, and Persino played about the deck in high glee. 
I had a very kind reception in the Strand, and all was done 
that could be done to make me comfortable. I exerted myself 
to keep up my spirits. The house, though rather dismal, is 
infinitely better than the Skinner Street one. I resolved 
not to think of certain things, to take all as a matter of 
course, and thus contrive to keep myself out of the gulf of 
melancholy, on the edge of which I was and am continually 
peeping. 

But lo and behold 1 1 found myself famous. Frankenstein 
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had prodigious success as a drama, and was about Co be re- 
peated, for the twenty-third night, at the English Opera House. 
The play-bill amused me extremely, for, in the list of dramatis 

persona, came " , by Mr. T. Cooke." This nameless 

mode of naming the unnameable is rather good. 

On Friday, zgth August, Jane, my Father, \Viliiam, and I 
went to the tliealre to see it. Wallack looked very well as 
Frankenstein. He is at the beginning full of hope and ex- 
pectation. At the end of the first act the stage represents a 
room with a staircase leading to Frankenstein's workshop; he 
goes to it, and you see his light at a small window, through 
which a frightened servant peeps, who runs off in terror when 
Frankenstein exclaims "It hves !" Presently Frankenstein 
himself rushes in horror and trepidation from the room, and, 

while still expressing his agony and terror, " " throws 

down the door of the laboratory, leaps the staircase, and 
presents his unearthly and monstrous person on the stage. 

The story is not well managed, but Cooke played 's part 

extremely well ; his seeking, as it were, for support ; his 
trying to grasp at the sounds he heard ; all, indeed, he 
does was well imagined and executed. I was much amused, 
and it appeared to excite a breathless eagerness in the 
audience. It was a third piece, a scanty pit tilled at half- 
price, and all stayed till it was over. They continue to play it 
even now. 

On Saturday, 30th August, I went with Jane to the 
GIsbomes. I know not why, but seeing them seemed more 
than anything else to remind me of Italy. Evening came on 
drearily, the rain splashed on the pavement, nor star nor moon 
deigned to appear. I looked upward to seek an image of 
Italy, but a blotted sky told me only of my change. I tried 
to collect my thoughts, and then, again, dared not think, for 
I am a ruin where owls and bats live only, and I lost my last 
singing bird vihen I left Albaro. It was my birthday, and it 
pleased me to tell the people so ; to recollect and feel that 
time flies, and what is to arrive is nearer, and my home not so 
far off as it was a year ago. This same evening, on my return 
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to the Strand, I saw Lamb, who was very entertaining and 
amiable, though a tilt!e deaf. One of the first questions he 
asked me was, whether they made puns in Italy : I said, " Yes, 
now Hunt is there." He said that Burney made a pun in 
Otaheite, the first that was ever made in that country. At first 
the natives could not make out what he meant, but all at once 
they discovered the pun, and danced round him in transports 
of joy. . . . 

. . . On the strength of the drama, my Father had published 
for my benefit a new edition of Frankenstein, for he despaired 
utterly of my doing anything with Sir Timothy Shelley, I 
wrote to him, however, to tell him of my arrival, and on the 
following Wednesday had a note from Whitton, where he 
invited me, if I wished for an explanation of Sir T. Shelley's 
intentions concerning my boy, to call on him. I went with 
my Father. 'Whitton was very polite, though long-winded : his 
great wish seemed to be to prevent my applying again to Sir 
T. Shelley, whom he represented as old, infirm, and irritable. 
However, he advanced me £,\oa for my immediate expenses, 
told me that he could not speak positively until he had seen 
Sir T. Shelley, but that he doubted not but that I should 
receive the same annually for my cliild, and, with a little time 
and patience, I should get an allowance for myselt This, 
you see, relieved me from a load of anxieties. 

Having secured neat cheap lodgings, we removed hither 
last nighL Such, dear Hunt, is the outhne of your poor 
exile's history. After two days of rain, the weather has been 
uncommonly fine, do^, without rain, and cloudless, I believe, 
though 1 trusted to other eyes for that fact, since the white- 
washed sky is anything but blue to any but the perceptions of 
the natives themselves. It is so cold, however, that the fire I 
am now sitting by is not the first that has been lighted, for 
my Father had one two days ago. The wind is east and 
piercing, but 1 comfort mj'self with the hope that softer gales 
are now fanning your not throbbing temples, that the climate 
of Florence will prove kindly to you, and that your health and 
spirits will return to you. Why am I not there? This is 




quite a foreign country to me, the names of the placcH HOund 
strangely, the voices of the people are new and grating, the 
vulgar English they speak particularly displeasing. Hut for 
my Father, I should be with you next spring, but his heart and 
soul are set on my stay, and in this world it always seems onc*n 
duty to sacrifice one's own desires, and that claim ever ap{xar» 
the strongest which claims such a sacrifice. 

• « • • • # # 

It is^ difficult to imagine Frankenstein oh 
the stage ; it must, at least, lose very much in 
dramatic representation. Like its morJern suc- 
cessor. Dr. fekyll and Mr. Hyde, — that r^:mHrk' 
able stor\' which bears a certain afftnity U^ 
Frankenstein. — its sobtle aIU:go>ricaI %^miy^n^^ 
would be overwefghteii if not y/^% by thvr *^itv^X 
of the gTOraser an-d inn-OTift: nv^irhti ImMfmt^i' %-hkh |- 
are all tfeaji arjmM Ijufz ptayid.. ^asA orfciich, ;hm* ". 
describieid nniusn feAv*^ l^xr^^-r^-A fm iiPy:: h}i(^M:f(9^m^ 
5ti!I lint '-iLarrrt ^ot' Xd*-, \"\'^.r^jvf\ W % fcunritwii 
imp"tr5<-jri5i3iori: ij' any x/iSrJxi^x,. *':\*^^, fA e-^ic^^^ (fywini 

aiv^ .Sot -.v^iH .inprrv^-fii-Utrf rlr^r,. /t'^J-^-ri^^r;. <*Wa<^«g4*-v 
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tried health and spirits, the prospect of self-sup- 
port by the compulsory production of imaginative 
work must, at the lime, have seemed unpromising 
cnougli. 

Two sheet-anchors of hope she had, and by 
these she lived. They were, her child — so friend- 
less but for her — and the thought of Shelley's 
Tame. The collecting and editing of his MSS., 
this was her work ; no one else should do it. It 
seemed as though her brief life with him had had 
for its purpose to educate her for this one object. 

Those who now, in naming Shelley, feel they 
name a jiarl of everything beautiful, ethereal, and 
.spiritual — that his words are so inextricably inter- 
woven with certain phases of love and beauty as 
to be indistinguishable from the ver>' thing itself 
— may well find it hard to realise how little he 
was known at the lime when he died. 

With other poets their work is the blossom 
and fruit of their lives, but Shelley's poetry* re- 
sembles rather the perfume of the (lower, that 
subtle qmlit)- pertaining to the bloom which can 
be neither described, nor pourtrayed, nor trans- 
mitted ; an essence of immortality'. 

Not many months after this the news of 
Byron's cariy death struck a kind of remiM^seful 
grief into the hearts of his country-men. A letter 
of Miss Wdsh's (Mrs. Carlyle) gives an idea of 
the general feeUi^ — 
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" I was told it," she says, " in a room full of people. Had 
I heard that the sun and moon had fallen out of their spheres 
it could not have conveyed to me the feeling of a more a¥rful 
blank than did the simple words, * Byron is dead' " 

How many, it may be asked, were conscious 
of any blank when the news reached them that 
Shelley had been ** accidentally drowned " ? Their 
numbers might be counted by tens. 

The sale, in every instance, of Mr. Shelley's works has 
been very confined, 

was his publishers report to his widow. One 
newspaper dismissed his memory by the passing 
remark, "He will now find out whether there is 
a Hell or not." 

The small number of those who recognised 
his genius did not even include all his personal 
friends. 

"Mine is a life of failures;" so he summed it up to 
Trelawny and Edward Williams. "Peacock says my poetry 
is composed of day-dreams and nightmares, and Leigh Hunt 
does not think it good enough for the Examiner. Jefferson 
Hogg says all poetry is inverted sense, and consequently non- 
sense. . . . 

" I wrote, and the critics denounced me as a mischievous 
visionary, and my friends said that I had mistaken my voca- 
tion, that my poetry was mere rhapsody of words. ..." 

Leigh Hunt, indeed, thought his own poetry 
more than equal to Shelley's or Byron's. Byron 
knew Shelley's power well enough, but cared little 
for the subjects of his sympathy. Trelawny was 
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more appreciative, but his admiration for the 
poetry was quite secondary to his enthusiasm for 
the man. In Hogg's case, affection for the man 
may be said to have excused the poetry. All this 
Mary knew, but she knew too — what she was 
soon to find out by experience — that among his 
immediate associates he had created too warm an 
interest for him to escape posthumous discussion 
and criticism. And he had been familiar with 
some of those regarding whom the world's curi- 
osity was insatiable, concerning whom any shred 
of information, true or false, was eagerly snapped 
up. His name would inevitably figure in anecdotes 
and gossip. His fame was Mary's to guard. 
During the years she lived at Albaro she had 
been employed in collecting and transcribing his 
scattered MSS., and at the end of this year, 
1S23, the volume of Posthumous Poems came 
out. 

One would imagine that publishers would have 
bid against each other for the possession of such 
a treasure. Far from it. Among the little band of 
" true believers " three came fonvard to guarantee 
the expenses of publication. They were, the poet 
Thomas Lovell Beddoes, Procter, and T. F. 
Kelsall. 

The appearance of this book was a melancholy 
satisfaction to Mary, though, as will soon be seen, 
she was not long allowed to enjoy it. 
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Mfefi! SfrELLEY TO MrS. HuNT. 

•*•/ .ix)NDON, 27M November 1823. 

My dearest Polly— Ara;y<>u wot a naughty girl ? H0W4 
could you copy a letter to that .^' agreeable, unaffected woman, 
Mrs. Shelley," without saying a'l/prtj'/rom yourself to your 
loving . . . . ? My dear Polly, V. Imc ftom you forms a 
better picture for me of what you are/ahx{ut than — alai! 
I was going to say three pages, but I ch&t'/aOJWlf — the rare 
one page of Hunt Do not think that I foz^/you — even 
Percy does not, and he often tells me to bid the Sigi^^ Knri<x> 
and you to get in a carriage and then into a boat, zni^.fp-Vjpmt 
to qu^sto p€usc with Baby nucvo^ Henry, Swinburne, V 'iiiUi, 
But that will not be, nor shall I see you at Mariano ; thi« \% a 
dreary exile for me. During a long month of cloud and fog^ 
how often have I signed for my beloved Italy, and more than 
ever this day when I have come to a conclusion with ^x 
Timothy Shelley as to my aflairs, and I find the mMcn^Ae 
pittance I am to have. Nearly sufficient in Italy, here it will 
not go halPway. It is ^100 per annum. Nor i% t}n% aJl^ 
for I foresee a thousand troubles ; yet, in truths zifauriM regards 
mere money matters and worldly prospects, I keep up rny 
philosophy with excellent success, C/ihtn w^A^ler at tl^i*, l^t 
I do not, nor is there any philosop^iy in it After \amny^ 
witneaed the mortal agonies kj{ my two dariing fJtMitn, a6er 
thai joumej from ard to Lerici, I feel aJl thew: af \nf:tmt% 
and uifles as loaag as I am kejx </at fA o7f3l^-:t wjiIj tiae MSsYifAy, 
I was upset to-day bj bdx.g <?Jii^t^ Uj «* Vklatton, and tte 
prospfec: of yttzrj^ cdutn of hit tn3^ I cac earn a mjffiderjcy^ 
I doubt nciL Ii; IliJT I tbc^C :>5: o^jcxe^Jl : btye I w^jj lyx 
bemffflr; Ladetd I siertr ^dou ar.d Mn- <^>^dw3a3 xaaJbt* /tf/5^ 

ajmos: jgr^ti r* f-iiEt I jio Vj .^a^iijew>fli ns'ttT. tad ioin*t' 
lima see ^e Ncn=t£j« tuwrwt^trt He it iinr eb;;/t?:jsaJ farounit:, 
and 'ibsk simir: iirwz}^ 'zr^zivyxzx iitt Vy "iat «rr*aci; Xita:v«)Qu 
. . . 1 ii&e iitt Ijmai xscitsr ^jcrrfr, fbt ei'tr amKa(tj>, »[iS 
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\.i*uu vv'iU> »«M ooii^imu ;: imi< tfi] •^t)l urn hixn^ am: 
iii.Lr.1 Hua' 4*iiif;i fj.tiao: uv:t \t\vi^'jf \$\nv^tm ^ ckMt ti 

* # 

.Uitk.y»iy \< ^M^f. ^A . AA ft«^iC. ' '^'vv y,n;it Airta. »*m ant^^Ej 

-.1. i'^Vc ftAAJi •■.^v i^f'^Uf, -Wi'.h Ki* " riKsjrjSi'fcnT fonned 
iffud' t<^ ',^ i^t^^AU'^i^ ifftiii*j}f. i:^^it:f*i M/Mr%f ztid I Hke hun. 
^^c u v^ .u.al;^«j^)/ dui^^fi^ft.^ ^y^ }:(wt:lU7, And tno^ zealous in 
l/iii^ii.^ ^^*4i u*iL ^^Auttti. ttt lijd ittAriua ; Uiu Alone would please 
f^u . ..i^ii i.v. ):i. j«4i^i:i^>i.4. ^chilp j»hf1 ({<ri)tl<rrnanly,and apparently 
/Ll^viucil ^nii 4 UUi. imm* rc&iihn litroi'ks h^' ^ ^^ invalid, 
iiu4 dui^tiu iiuiki a|(M I Ih1«1 ^nUj ill f« Irttcf, that I havc always 
4 dU^*4ku«^ Iti4 ;)iii.<iMiiB i^ti^i I't*'''*) kiiu)nc«iM for men of liter- 
ary ^mi iiuiiuiiUily iHrniit Itftliiiiii wlitt tmvd delicate health. I 
p4uuva iiui^i iuKtiiiii (hii hiihit drlutitrly attuned that shatters the 
ia4Mui luiitk^ 4ud whu^p tlutught^ arc ittron^ enough to throw 
vluwu auvi vitUi'lvUtp thp WitlU i»t neu^r and dikes of flesh that 
vUu uiaiiiuguuiiv^ viitUiUc l\» keep in such good ivixiir. . . . 
Atici ull, ( ^i^k\\,\ i\ gixsat iW^l i>t lUY time in solitude. I 
kuvc Ucu KahciU» Us» tuUv \KVupied in ixtr^vuin^ Shelley $ 
M:5:5 U u iK»\fc cwwpMv\ and the iKHftry alone will make a 
Lu^^c \*.»)v.uus.\ Will sv»u tcH Hunt that he need not send any 
oi the VISS. iM he b^t-i v^'\cet>t the Kssay on LVvU&. ami 
>c»i4i;. liiic."* .4dUK.x^v^l to KiJiJaictl OH his arrival in lady* it he 
viould chiAAiv Lhc»i» iv be inserted.', ^ I have recopied ail the 
■woi * Wc xhoiiiU be very ^laJ, however, of his notice as 
«»ii <:% u^ K^.vxithe, In He wisii :iie beeit X' be out in a month 
*: (.iwi^j.M. uivi iui H»il :Krt "je :n.»SMbie ■imess be -iemis :t 

J vvjK.»c»\. it ^oxiiti )rt:uiv :nv 'learr i :hc book -jiiouiu 

■».;iix>v»i I. Wben be iues H:nd i lar.ket n'er ?ei t 
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be directed to his brother), will he also be so good as to send 
me a copy of my " Choice," beginning after the line 

Entrenched sad lines, or blotted with its might ? 

Perhaps, dear Marianne, you would have the kindness to copy 
them for me, and send them soon. I have another favour to 
ask of you. Miss Curran has a portrait of Shelley, in many 
things very like, and she has so much talent that I entertain 
great hopes that she will be able to make a good one ; for this 
purpose I wish her to have all the aids possible, and among 
the rest a profile from you.^ If you could not cut another, 
perhaps you would send her one already cut, and if you sent 
it with a note requesting her to return it when she had done 
with it, I will engage that it will be most faithfully returned. 
At present I am not quite sure where she is, but if she should 
be there, and you can find her and send her this, I need not 
tell you how you would oblige me. 

I heard from Bessy that Hunt is writing something for the 
Examiner for me. I conjecture that this may be concerning 
Valperga. I shall be glad, indeed, when that comes, or in lieu 
of it, anything else. John Hunt begins to despair. 

And now, dear Polly, I think I have done with gossip and 
business : with words of affection and kindness I should never 
have done. I am inexpressibly anxious about you all. Percy 
has had a similar though shorter attack to that at Albaro, but 
he is now recovered. I have a cold in my head, occasioned, I 
suppose, by the weather. Ah, Polly ! if all the beauties of 
England were to have only the mirror that Richard III 
desires, a very short time would be spent at the looking-glass ! 

What of Florence and the gallery? I saw the Elgin marbles 
to-day ; to-morrow I am to go to the Museum to look over 
the prints : that will be a great treat. The Theseus is a divinity, 
but how very few statues they have ! Kiss the children. Ask 
Thornton for his forgotten and promised P.S., give my love to 

^ Mrs. Hunt, an amateur sculptress of talent, was also skilful in cutting 
out profiles in cardboard. From some of these, notably from one of Lord 
Byron, successful likenesses were made. 
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Hunt, and believe me, my dear Marianne, the exiled, but ever, 
most affectionately yours, Mary W. Shellev. 

Journal, January i8 (1824). — I have now been nearly 
four months in England, and if I am to judge of the future by 
the past and the present, I have small delight in looking for- 
ward. 1 even regret those days and weeks of intense melancholy 
that composed my life at Genoa. Yes, solitary and unbeloved 
as I was there, I enjoyed a more pleasurable state of Iwing than 
1 do here, t was still in Italy, and my heart and imagination 
were both gratified by that circumslance. I awoke with the 
light and beheld the theatre of nature from my window ; the 
trees spread their green beauty before me, the resplendent sky 
was above me, the mountains were invested with enchanting 
colours, I had even begun to contemplate painlessly the blue 
expanse of the tranquil sea, speckled by the snow-white sails, 
gazed uiion by the unclouded stars. There was morning and 
its balmy air, noon and its exhilarating heat, evening and its 
wondrous sunset, night and its starry pageant. Then, my 
studies ; my drawing, which soothed me ; my Greek, which I 
studied with greater complacency as I stole every now and 
then a look on the scene near me; my metaphj-sics, that 
strengthened and elevated my mind. Then my solitary walks 
and my reveries ; ihey were magnificent, deep, pathetic, wild, 
and exalted. I sounded the depths of my own nature; I 
appealed to the nature around me to corroborate the testimony 
that my own heart bore to its purity. I thought of lum with 
hope ; my grief was active, strivii^ CKpectant 1 was worth 
something then in the catalogue of beings. I could have 
written something, been something. Now I am exiled from 
these beloved scenes ; its langui^e is becoming a stranger to 
mine ears ; my child is fotgetting it. I am imprisoned in a 
dreary town ; I sec neither fields, nor hills, nor trees, nor sky; 
U»e exhilaration of cnwrapl contemplation is no more felt by 
me ; aspirations agonising, yet grand, from which the soul 
reposed in peace, have ceased to ascend ftxim the quenched 
altar of my mind. Writing has become a task ; my studies 
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irksome ; my life dreary. In this prison it is only in human 
intercourse that I can pretend to find consolation ; and woe, 
woe, and triple woe to whoever seeks pleasure in human inter- 
course when that pleasure is not founded on deep and intense 
affection ; as for the rest — 

The bubble floats before, 
The shadow stalks behind. 

My Father's situation, his cares and debts, prevent my 
enjoying his society. 

I love Jane better than any other human being, but I am 
pressed upon by the knowledge that she but slightly returns 
this affection. I love her, and my purest pleasure is derived 
from that source — a capacious basin, and but a rill flows into it. 
I love some one or two more, " with a degree of love," but I 
see them seldom. I am excited while with them, but the 
reaction of this feeling is dreadfully painful, but while in 
London I cannot forego this excitement. I know some clever 
men, in whose conversation I delight, but this is rare, like 
angels* visits. Alas ! having lived day by day with one of the 
wisest, best, and most affectionate of spirits, how void, bare, 
and drear is the scene of life ! 

Oh, Shelley, dear, lamented, beloved ! help me, raise me, 
support me; let me not feel ever thus fallen and degraded! 
my imagination is dead, my genius lost, my energies sleep. 
Why am I not beneath that weed -grown tower? Seeing 
Coleridge last night reminded me forcibly of past times ; his 
beautiful descriptions reminded me of Shelley's conversations. 
Such was the intercourse I once daily enjoyed, added to 
supreme and active goodness, sympathy, and affection, and a 
wild, picturesque mode of living that suited my active spirit 
and satisfied its craving for novelty of impression. 

I will go into the country and philosophise ; some gleams 
of past entrancement may visit me there. 

Lonely, poor, and dull as she was, these first 
months were a dreadful trial. She was writing, 
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or trying to write, another novel, The Last Man, 
but it hung heavy ; it did not satisfy her. Shrink* 
ing from company, yet recoiling still more from the 
monotony of her own thoughts, she was possessed 
by the restless wish to write a drama, perhaps with 
the idea that out of dramatic creations she might 
(Frankenstein-like) manufacture for herself com- 
panions more living than the characters of a novel. 
It may have been fortunate for her that she did 
not persevere in the attempt. Her special gifts 
were hardly of a dramatic order, and she had not the 
necessary experience for a successful playwright. 
She consulted her father, however, sending him 
at the same time some specimens of her work, and 
got some sound advice from him in return. 

Godwin to Mary. 
No. 19s Strand, 27/// February 1824. 
My dear Mary — Your appeal to me is a painful one, and 
the account you give of your spirits and lone of mind is more 
painful. Youc appeal to me is painful, because I by no means 
regard myself as an infallible judge, and have been myself an 
unsuccessful adventurer in the same field toward which, in this 
instance, you have turned your regards. As to what you say 
of your spirits and tone of mind, your plans, and your views, 
would not that much more profitably and agreeably be made 
the subject of a conversation between us? You are aware 
that such a conversation must be begun by you. So begun, 
it would be quite a different thing than begun by me. In the 
former case I should be called in as a friend and adviser, from 
whom some advantage was hoped for ; in the latter I should 
be an intruder, forcing in free speeches and unwelcome truths, 
and should appear as if I wanted to dictate to you and direct 
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you, who are well capable of directing yourself. You have 
able critics within your command — Mr. Procter and Mr. 
Lamb. You have, however, one advantage in ine ; I feel a 
deeper interest in you than they do, and would not mislead 
you for the world. 

As to the specimens you have sent me, it is easy for me to 
give my opinion. There is one good scene — Manfred and the 
Two Strangers in the Cottage; and one that has some slight hints 
in it— the scene where Manfred attempts to slab the Duke. 
The rest are neither good nor bad ; they might be endured, 
in the character of cement, to fasten good things together, 
but no more. Am I right ? Perhaps not. I state things as 
they appear to my organs. Thus far, therefore, you afford an 
example, to be added to Barrj' Cornwall, how much easier It 
is to write a detached dramatic scene than to write a tragedy. 
Is it not strange that so many people admire and relish 
Shakespeare, and that nobody writes or even attempts to write 
like him ? To read your specimens, I should suppose that you 
had read no tragedies but such as have been written since the 
dale of your birth. Your personages are mere abstractions — 
the lines and points of a mathematical diagram — and not men 
and women. If A crosses IS, and C falls upon D, who can 
weep for that ? Your talent is something like mine — it cannot 
unfold itself without elbow-room. As Oray sings, " Give ample 
room and verge enough the characters of hell to trace." I can 
do tolerably well if you will allow me to explain as much as I 
like — if, in the matg;in of what my personage says, I am per- 
mitted to set down and anatomise all that he feels. Dramatic 
dialogue, in reference to any talent I possess, is the devil. To 
write nothing more than the very words spoken by the character 
is a course that withers all the powers of my soul. Even 
Shakespeare, the greatest dramatist that ever existed, often 
gives us riddles to guess and enigmas to puzzle over. Many 
of his best characters and situations rei^uire a volume of com- 
mentary to make them perspicuous. And why is this ? Be- 
cause the law of his composition confines him to set down 
barely words that are to be delivered. 
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For myself, I am almost glad that you have not (if you 
have not) a dramatic talent. How many mortifications and 
heart-aches would that entail on you. Managers are to be 
consulted j players to be humoured ; the best pieces that were 
ever written negatived, and returned on the author's hands 
If these are all got over, then you have to encounter the 
caprice of a noisy, insolent, and vulgar -minded audience, 
whose senseless non fiat shall turn the labour of a year in a 
moment into nothing. 

Full little knowest thou, that hast not tried, 

What hell it is 

To fret thy soul with crosses and with cares, 
To eat thy heart through comfortless despairs ; 
To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run, 
To spend, to give, to want, to he undone. 

It is laziness, my dear Mary, that makes you wish to be a 
dramatist. It seems in prospect a short labour to write a play, 
and a long one to write a work consisting of volumes ; and as 
much may be gained by the one as by the other. But as 
there is no royal road to geometry, so there is no idle and 
self-indulgent activity that leads to literary eminence. 

As to the idea that you have no literary talent, for God's 
sake, do not give way to such diseased imaginations. You 
have, fortunately, ascertained that at a very early period. 
What would you have done if you had passed through my 
ordeal ? I did not venture to face the public till I was seven 
and twenty, and for ten years after that period could not con- 
trive to write anything that anybody would read ; yet even I 
have not wholly miscarried. 

Much of this was shrewd, and undeniable, but 
the zi'is/i to write for the stage continued to haunt 
Mar\-, and recurred two vears later when she saw 
Kean play Ot/icl/o. To the end of her life she 
expressed regret that she had not tried her hand 
at a tragedy. 
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Meanwhile, besides her own novel, she was 
at no loss for literary jobs and literary occupa- 
tion ; her friends took care of thaL Her pen and 
her powers were for ever at their ser\-ice, and 
they never showed any scruple in working the 
willing horse. Her disinterested intcgrit\- made 
her an invaluable representative in business trans- 
actions. The affairs of the Examiner newspaper, 
edited in England by Leigh Hunts brother John, 
were in an unsatisfactor)' condition : and there 
was much disagreement between the two brothers 
as to both pecuniar}' and literar\' arrangements. 
Mary had to act as arbiter between the two, 
softening the harsh and ungracious expressions 
which, in his annoyance, were used by John ; 
looking after Leigh Hunt's interests, and doing 
all she could to make clear to him the complicated 
details of the concern. In this she was aided by 
Vincent Novello, the eminent musician, and inti- 
mate friend of the Hunts, to whom she had had 
a letter of introduction on arriving in Italy. The 
Novellos had a large, old-fashioned house on 
Shacklewell Green ; they were the ver)- soul of 
hospitality and kindness, and the centre of a large 
circle of literary and artistic friends, they had made 
Shelley's acquaintance in the days when the Leigh 
Hunts lived at the Vale of Health in Hampstead, 
and they now welcomed his widow, as well as 
Mrs. Williams, doing all in their power to shed a 
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little cheerfulness over these two broken and 
melancholy lives. 

•' Very, very fair both ladies were," writes Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke, then Mary Victoria Novello, who 
in her charming Recollections of Writers has given 
us a pretty sketch of Mary Shelley as she then 
appeared to a "damsel approaching towards the 
age of ' sweet sixteen,' privileged to consider her- 
self one of the grown-up people." 

"Always observant as a child," she writes, " I had now be- 
come a greater observer than ever ; and large and varied was 
the pleasure I derived from my observation of the interesting 
men and women around me at this lime of ray life. Certainly 
Mary Woilstonecraft Godwin Shelley was the central figure of 
attraction then to my young-girl sight ; and I looked upon her 
with ceaseless admiration, — for her personal graces, as well as 
for her literary distinction. 

" The daughter of William Godwin and Mary \VoIlstonecraft 
Godwin, the wife of Shelley, the authoress of Frankcnsidn, had 
for me a concentration of charm and interest that perpetually 
excited and engrossed me while she continued a visitor at my 
parents' house." 

Elsewhere she describes 

..." Her well-shaped, golden-haired head, almost always 
a little bent and drooping; her marble-white shoulders and 
arms statuesquely visible in the perfectly plain black velvet 
dress, which the customs of that time allowed to be cut low, 
and which her own taste adopted (for neither she nor her 
sister-in-sorrow ever wore the conventional 'widow's weeds' 
and ' widow's cap ') ; her thoughtful, earnest eyes ; her short 
upper lip and intellectually curved mouth, with a certain close- 
compressed and decisive expression while she listened, and a 
relaxation into fuller redness and mobility when speaking ; her 
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exquisitely formed, white, dimpled, small hands, with rosy 
palms, and plumply 'commencing fingers, that tapered into tips 
as slender and delicate as those in a Vandyke portrait'' 

And though it was not in the power of these 
kind genial people to change Mary's destiny, or 
even to modify very sensibly the tenour of her 
inner life and thought, still their friendship was a 
solace to her ; she was grateful for it, and did her 
utmost to respond with cheerfulness to their 
kindly efforts on her behalf. To Leigh Hunt 
(from whom depression, when it passed into 
querulousness, met with almost as little quarter 
as it did from Godwin) she wrote — 

I am not always in spirits, but if my friends say that I am 
good, contrive to fancy that I am so, and so continue to love 
yours most truly, Mary Shelley. 

The news of Lord Byron's death in Greece, 

which in May of this year created so profound a 

sensation in England, fell on Mary's heart as a 

fresh calamity. She had small reason, personally, 

to esteem or regret him. Circumstances had 

made her only too painfully familiar with his 

worst side, and she might well have borne him 

more than one serious grudge. But he was 

associated in her mind with Shelley, and with 

early, happy days, and now he, like Shelley, was 

dead and gone, and his faults faded into distance, 

while all that was great and might have been 

noble in him — the hero that should have been 

rather than the man that was — survived, and stood 
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out in greater clearness and beauty, surrounded 
by the tearful halo of memory. The tidings 
reached her at a time of unusual— it afterwards 
seemed of prophetic — dejection. 

Journal, May 14. — This, then, is my English life; 
and thus I am to drag on existence ; confined in tny small 
room, friendless. Each day I string me to the task, I 
endeavour to read and write, my ideas stagnate and my 
understanding refuses to follow the words I read ; day after 
day passes while torrents fail from the dark clouds, and my 
mind is as gloomy as this odious sky. Without human friends 
I must attach myself to natural objects ; but though 1 talk of 
the country, what difference shall I find in this miserable 
climate. Italy, dear Italy, murderess of those I love and of all 
my happiness, one word of your soft language coming unawares 
upon me, has made me shed bitter tears. When shall I hear 
it again spoken, when see your skies, your trees, your streams ? 
The imprisonment attendant on a succession of rainy days has 
quite overcome me. God knows I strive to be content, but 
in vain. Amidst all the depressing circumstances that weigh 
on me, none sinks deeper than the failure of my intellectual 
powers ; nothing I write pleases me. Whether I am just in 
this, or whether the want of Shelley's (oh, my loved Shelley, 
it is some alleviation only to write your name !) encouragement 
I can hardly tell, but it seems to me as if the lovely and 
sublime objects of nature had been my best inspirers, and, want- 
ing them, I am lost Although so utterly miserable at Genoa, 
yet what reveries were mine as I looked on the aspect of the 
ravine, the sunny deep and its boats, the promontories clothed 
in purple light, the starry heavens, the fireflies, the uprising 
of spring. Then I could think, and my imagination could 
invent and combine, and self became absorbed in the grandeur 
of the universe I created. Now my mind is a blank, a gulf 
filled (vith formless mist. 

The Last Man ! Yes, I may well describe that solitary being's 
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feelings ; 1 feel myself as the last relic of a beloved race, my 
companions extinct before me. 

And thus has the accumulating sorrow of days and weeks 
been forced to find a voice, because the word lucena met ray 
eyes, and the idea of lost Italy sprang in my mind. 'What 
graceful lamps those are, though of base construction and 
vulgar use ; I thought of bringing one with me ; I am glad I 
did noL I will go back only to have a luctna. 

If I told people so they would think me mad, and yet not 
madder than they seem to be now, when I say that the blue 
skies and verdure-clad earth of that dear land are necessary lo 
my ewstence. 

If there be a kind spirit attendant on me in compensation 
for these miserable days, let me only dream to-night that I am 
in Italy ! Mine own Shelley, what a horror you had (fuliy 
sympathised in by me) of returning to this miserable countfy ! 
To be here without you is to be doubly exiled, to be away 
from Italy is to lose you twice. Dearest, why is my spirit thus 
losing all energy ? Indeed, indeed, 1 must go back, or your 
poor utterly lost Mary will never dare think herself worthy to 
visit you beyond the grave. 

May 15, — This then was the coming event that cast its 
shadow on my last night's miserable thoughts. Byron had 
become one of the people of the grave — that miserable con- 
clave to which the beings I best loved belong. I knew him 
in the bright days of youth, when neither care nor fear had 
visited me — before death had made me feel my mortality, and 
the earth was the scene of my hopes. Can I forget our evening 
visits to Diodati ? our excursions on the lake, when he sang 
the Tyrolese Hymn, and his voice was harmonised with winds 
and waves. Can I forget his attentions and consolations to 
me during my deepest misery ?- — Never. 

Beauty sat on his countenance and power beamed from his 
eye. His faults being, for the most part, weaknesses, induced 
one readily to pardon thetn. 

Alb^ — the dea^ capricious, fascinating Alb^ — has left this 
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desert world I God grant I may die young ! A new race is 
springing about mc. At the age of twenty-six I am in the con- 
dition of an aged person. All my old friends are gone, 1 have 
no wish to form new. 1 cling to the few remaining ; but they 
slide away, and my heart fails when I think by how few ties I 
hold to the world. " l-ife is the desert and the solitude — how 
populoUH the grave" — and thai region — to the dearer and best 
beloved beings which it has torn from me, now adds that 
resplendent spirit whose departure leaves the dull earth dark 
0,9 midnight. « 

/utie 1 8. — What a divine night it is ! I have just returned 
from Kentish Town ; a calm twilight pervades the clear sky ; 
the lamp-like moon is hung out in heaven, and the bright west 
retains the dye of sunset. If such weather would continue, I 
should write again ; the lamp of thought is again illumined in 
my heart, and the lire descends from heaven that kindles it. 
Such, my loved Shelley, now ten years ago, at this season, did 
we first meet, and these were the very scenes — that church- 
yard, with its sacred tomb, was the spot where first love shone 
in your dear eyes. The stars of heaven are now your country, 
and your spirit drinks beauty and wisdom in those spheres, 
and I, beloved, shall one day join you. Nature speaks to me 
of you. In towns and society I do not feel your presence ; 
but there you are with me, my own, my unalienable I 

I feel my powers again, and this is, of itself, happiness ; 
the eclipse of winter is passing from my mind, I shall again 
feel the enthusiastic glow of composition, again, as I pour 
forth my soul upon paper, feel the winged ideas arise, and enjoy 
the delight of expressing them. Study and occupation will 
be a pleasure, and not a task, and this I shall owe to sight and 
companionship of trees and meadows, dowers and sunshine. 

England, ! charge thee, dress thyself in smiles for my sake I 
[ will celebrate thee, O England ! and cast a glory on thy 
name, if thou wilt for me remove thy veil of clouds, and let me 
contemplate the country of my Shelley and feel in coaunuDion 
widt himl 

I have been gay in company before, but the 
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sendment of the heart's peace I have not felt before to-night ; 
and yet, my own, never was I so entirely yours. In sorrow and 
grief I wish sometimes (how vainly I ) for earthly consolation. 
At a period of pleasing excitement I cling to your memory 
alone, and you alone receive the overflowing of my hcnrt. 

Beloved Shelley, good-night. One pang will seize me 
when I think, but I will only think, that thou art where I sliall 
be, and conclude with my usual prayer, — from the depth of 
my soul I make it, — May I die young 1 

Trelawny to Mrs. Shei.lev, 

MissoLONGHi, 30M April 1814. 

My dear Mary — My brain is already dizzy with business 
and writing. I am transformed from the listless being you 
knew me to one of all energy and fire. Not content with the 
Camp, I must needs be a great diplomatist, I am again, dear 
Mary, in my tUment, and playing no lecand part in Greece. 
If I live, the outcast Reginald will cut his name out on the 
Grecian hills, or set on its plains. 1 have had the merit of 
discovering and bringing out a noble fellow, a gallant so/Jltr, 
and a man of most wonderful mind, with as little bigotry u 
Shelley, and nearly as much imagination ; he is a glorioui 
beii^. I have lived with him — he calls me Ijrother — wanU 
to connect me with his family. We have been inseparable 
now for eight months — fought side by side. But I am sick at 
bean with losing my frienil,' — for still I call him no, you know, 
with all his weakness, you know I loved him. I cannot live 
with men for years without feeling — it is weak, it i* want of 
judgment, of phiiosophj, — but this is mj w e ak nea *. l^car Maty, 
if yon lore rac; — vmU — write — write, fat my hean yearn* aAer 
yon. I certainly most have you and Jane ouL I am tenoitt 

This is the place after my own bean, and I am ccftan 
of ooT good caiue ul w iH ji h i n g, Believe aotfuag yon hear; 
Gamba wiD teU yon e w eiydiiinj about me — at>oM Lovd 
Byron, but be fcnowi nodnqg of Gneoe — Mtfcmg; nor doei 
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it appear any one else does by what I see published. Colonel 
Stanhope is here ; he is a good feno«, and does much good. 
The loan is achieved, and thai sets the business at rest, but it 
is badly done — the Cominissionefs are bad. A word as to 
your wooden god, Marrocordaia He is a miserable Jew, and 
I hope, ere long, to see hb head removed from his worthless 
and heartless body. He is a mere shufiUng soldier, an arislo- 
cnitic brute — wants Kings and Congresses; a poor, weak, 
shuffling, intriguing, cowardly fellow ; so no more about him. 
Dear Mary, dear Jane, I am serious, turn you thoughts this 
way. No more a nameless being, I am now a Greek Chieftain, 
willing and able to shelter and ptotect you ; and thus I will 
continue, or follow our ftiends to wander over some Other 
planet, for 1 ha\-e nearly exhausted this. — Your attached 

Trelawny. 

Care of John Hunt, Esq., Kxamimtr Office, 
Catherine Street, London. 

Tell mc of Clare, do write me of her ! This is written with 
the other in desperate haste. I ha\-e received a letter from 
you, one from Jane, and none from Hunt 

This letter reached Mar^- at about the same 
time as the fatal ne^vs. Trelawny also sent her 
his nairative of the facts (now so well known to 
every one) of Byron's death. It had been in- 
tended for Hobhouse. but the writer changed his 
mind and entrusted it to Mrs. Shelley instead, 
adding, "Hunt may pick something at it if he 
please." 

Trelawny had been Byron's friend, and dearly 
as he saw the Pilgrim's faults and de6ciencies, 
there would seem no doubt that he genuinely 
admired him, in spite of all. But his mercurial, 
impulsive temperament, ever in extremes, was 
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liable to the most sudden revulsions of feeling, and 
retrospect hardened his feeling as much as it 
softened Mary Shelley's towards the great man 
who was gone. Only four months later he was 
writing again, from Livadia — 

I have much to say to you, Mary, both as regards myBcli 
and the part I am enacting here. I would give much that I 
couid, as in times dead, look in on you in the evening of ovcry 
day and consult with you on its occurrences, as I UKed lo do 
in Italy. It is curious, but, considering our characters, nntural 
enough, that Byron and I took the diametrically opjiositc 
roads in Greece — I in Eastern, he in Western. He look part 
with, and became the paltry tool of the weak, imbecile, 
cowardly being calling himself Prince Mavrocordato, Five 
months he do^ed away. By the gods ! the ties that arc laid 
in his praise urge one to speak the truth. It is well for hi» 
name, and better for Greece, that he is dead With the aid 
of his name, his fame, his talents, and his fortune, he might 
have been a tower of strength to Greece, instead of which the 
little he did was in &vour of the anstocrats, to destroy the 
republic, and smooth the road for a foreign King. But he U 
dead, and I now feel my £»ce burn with thamc that so weak 
and ignoUe a soul could «o long have influenced me. It ii a 
d^radii^ reflectioD. and ever will be. 1 wiith be had lived a 
littie longer, thai be mi^ have witnetied bow I would haw 
soared above faxm here, bow I would have iriumpbed over 
his mean ipiriL I would do much to tee and talk to you, but 
as I am now too modi irritated to ditdoae the real Mate <A 
dungs, I win not mislead you by false watymtnts. 

With this fine flourish was enclosed a " Des- 
cription of the Cavern Fortress of Mount 
Parnassus," which be was commandite (and cA 
whidi a fuS account is ^ven in his RecolU^iumi). 
and then {olknred a F.S. to this dfect — 
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Dear Marv — Will you make an article of this, as Leigh 
Hunt calls it, and request his brother to publish it in the 
Examiner, which will very much oblige me. 

From Marv Shelley to Trelawnv. 

3&lh/uly 1824. 
So, dear Trelawny, you remember still poor Mary Shelley ; 
thank you for your remembrance, and a thousand limes for 
your kind letter. It is delightful to feel that absence does not 
diminish your affection, excellent, warm-hearted friend, remnant 
of our happy days, of my vagabond life in beloved Iialy, our 
companion in prosperity, our comforter in sorrow. You will 
not wonder that the late loss of Lord Byron makes me cling 
with greater zeal to those dear friends who remain to me. He 
could hardly be called a friend, but, connected with him in a 
thousand ways, admiring his talents, and (with all his faults) 
feeling aflection for him, it went to my heart when, the other 
day, the hearse that contained his lifeless form — a form of 
beauty which in hfe 1 often delighted to behold — passed my 
windows going up Highgate Hill on his last journey to the last 
seat of his ancestors. Your account of his last moments was 
infinitely interesting to me. Going about a fortnight ago to 
the house where his remains lay, I found there Fletcher and 
Lega — I.ega looking a most preposterous rogue, — Fletcher I 
expect to call on me when he returns from Nottingham. 
From a few words he imprudently let fall, it would seem that 
his Lord spoke of Clare in his last moments, and of his wish 10 
do something for her, at a lime when his mind, vacillating be- 
tween consciousness and delirium, would not permit him to do 
anything. Did Fletcher mention this to you ? It seems that 
this doughty Leporeilo speaks of his Lord to strangers with the 
highest respect ; more than he did a year ago, — the best, the 
most generous, the most wronged of peers, — ^the notion of his 
leading an irregular life, — quite a false one. Lady B. sent for 
Fletcher ; he found her in a fit of passionate grief, but perfectly 
implacable, and as much resolved never to have united herself 
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again to hitn as she was when she first signed their separation. 
Mrs. Claremont {the governess) was with her. 

His deatli, as you may guess, made a great sensation here, 
which was rot diminished by the destruction of his Memoirs, 
which he wrote and gave to Moore, and which were burned by 
Mrs. Leigh and Hobhouse. There was not much in them, I 
know, for I read them some years ago at Venice, but the 
world fancied it was to have a confession of the hidden feehngs 
of one concerning whom they were always passionately curious. 
Moore was by no means pleased : he is now writing a life of 
him himself, but it is conjectured that, notwithstanding he had 
the MS. so long in his possession, he never found lime to 
read it. I breakfasted with him about a week ago, and he is 
anxious to get materials for his work. I showed him your 
letter on the subject of Lord Byron's death, and he wishes very 
much to obtain from you any anecdote or account you would 
like to send. If you know anything that ought to be known, 
or feel inclined to detail anything that you may remember 
worthy of record concerning him, perhaps you will communi- 
cate with Moore. You have often said that you wished to 
keep up our friend's name in the world, and if you still enter- 
tain the same feeling, no way is more obvious than to assist 
Moore, who asked me to make this request. You can write 
to him through me or addressed to Longmans. . . . 

Here then we are, Jane and I, in Kentish Town. . . . We 
live near each other now, and, seeing each other almost daily, 
for ever dwell on one subject. . . . The country about here is 
really pretty ; lawny uplands, wooded parks, green lanes, and 
gentle hills form agreeable and varying combinations. If we 
had orange sunsets, cloudless noons, fireflies, large halls, etc. 
etc., I should not find the scenery amiss, and yet 1 can attach 
myself to nothing here ; neither among the people, though 
sorae are good and clever, nor to the places, though they be 
pretty. Jane is my chosen companion and only friend. I 
am under a cloud, and cannot form near acquaintances among 
that class whose manners and modes of life are agreeable to 
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mc, and 1 think myself fonunate in having one or two pleadng 
acquaintances among literary people, whose society I enjoy 
without dreaming of friendship. My child is in excellent 
hcalcli ; a fine, tall, handsome boy. 

And then for money and the rest of those necessary annoy- 
ances, the means of getting at the necessaries of life ; Jane's 
aflairs are yet unsettled 

My prospects are somewhat brighter than they were. I 
have little doubt but that in the course of a few months I shall 
have an independent income of ^^300 or £ii,oo per annum 
during Sir Tiniolhy's life, and that with small sacrifice on my 
part. After his death Shelley's will secures me an income 
more than sutficicnt for my simple habits. 

One of my first wishes in obtaining the independence I 
mention, will be to assist in freeing Clare 'from her present 
painful mode of lite She is now at Moscow ; sufficiendy un- 
comfortable, poor girl, unless some change has taken place : I 
think it probable that she will soon return to England. Her 
spirits will have been improved by the information I sent her 
that his bmily consider Shelley's will valid, and that sbe may 
rely upon rccei\-ing the legacy. . . . 

But Mary's hopes of belter rortune were again 
and again deferreti, and she now found that any 
concession on the part of her husband's family 
must be purchased by the suppression of his later 
poems. She was too poor to do other than 
submit 

Maky Skkllev to LEtcn Hujrr. 

Rkxttsh Tos-ji, 7iJt AmgMsi 1S34, 

... A n^otiation has be^un between Sir Timothy SheOey 

and mpeU; by which, 00 acrificii^ a small pan of my nnure 

expectukns on 'iut win, I diall cdsok mysdf a soffitim c y far 

^ present, mmI not only thai, bat be able, I bop^ to n&eve 
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Clare from her disagreeable situation at Moscow. I have been 
obliged, however, as an indispensable preliminary, to suppress 
the posthumous poems. More than 300 copies had been sold, 
so this is the less provoking, and I have been obliged to pro- 
mise not to bring dear Shelley's name before the public again 
during Sir Timothy's Hfe. There is no great harm in ibis, 
since he is above seventy ; and, from choice, I should not 
think of writing memoirs now, and the materials for a volume 
of more works are so scant that I doubted before whether I 
could publish it. Such is the folly of the world, and so do 
things seem different from what they are ; since, from Whitton's 
account, Sir Timothy writhes under the fame of his incompar- 
able son, as if it were the most grievous injury done to him ; 
and so, perhaps, after all it will prove. 

All this was pending when I wrote last, but until I was cer- 
tain I did not think it worth while to mention it. The affair is 
arranged by Peacock, who, though 1 seldom see him, seems 
anxious to do me all these kind of services in the best manner 
that he can. 

It is long since I saw your brother, nor had he any news 
for me. I lead a most quiet life, and see hardly any one. 
The Gliddons are gone to Hastings for a few weeks. Hogg is 
on Circuit. Now that he is rich he is so very queer, so un- 
amiable, and so strange, that I look forward to his return 
without any desire of shortening the term of absence. 

Poor Pierino is now in London, Non foise male queslo paest, 
he says, se vi vedesse mat il sole. He is full of Greece, to which 
he is going, and gave us an account of our good friend, Tre- 
lawny, which was that he was not at all changed. Trelawny 
has made a hero of the Greek chief, Ulysses, and declares that 
there is a great cavern in Attica which he and Ulysses have 
provisioned for seven years, and to which, if the cause fails, he 
and this chieftain are to retire ; but if the cause is triumphant, 
he is to build a city in the Negropont, colonise it, and Jane 
and I are to go out to be queens and chieftainesses of the island. 
When he first came to Athens he took to a Turkish life, bought 
twelve or fifteen women, bnitti moslri, Pierino says, one a 
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Moor, of all things, and there he lay on fais sofa, «mtAing^ 
theM gentle creatures about him, till he got beanilj sick dl 
idlenesi, shut them up in his harem, and joined and combated 
with Ulysses. . . . 



One of my principal reasons for writing jost now is that 1 
have just heard Miss Curran's address (64 Via Sistina, Roma), 
and I am anxious that Marianne should (if she will be so vei^- 
good) send one of the profiles already cut to her, of Shelley, 
since I think that, by the help of that. Miss Curran will be 
able to correct her portrait of Shelley, and make for us what 
we so much desire — a good Ukeness. 1 am convinced that 
Miss Curran will return the profile immediately that she has 
done with it, so that you will not sacrifice it, though you may 
be the means of our obtaining a good likeness. 

Journal, September 3. — With what hopes did I come to 
England? I pictured little of what was pleasurable, the 
feeling I had could not be called hope ; it was expectation- 
Vet at that time, now a year ago, what should I have said if a 
prophet had told me that, after the whole revolution of the 
year, I should be as poor in all estimable treasures as when I 
arrived. 

I have only seen two persons from whom I have hoped or 
wished for friendly feeling. One, a poet, who sought me fir^t, 
whose voice, laden with sentiment, passed as Shelley's, and 
who read with the same deep feeling as he ; whose gentle 
manners were pleasing, and who seemed to a degree pleased ; 
who once or twice listened to my sad plaints, and bent his dark 
blue eyes upon me. Association, gratitude, esteem, made me 
take interest in his long, though rare, visits. 

The other was kind ; sought me, was pleased with me. I 
could talk to him ; that was much. He was attached to 
another, so that 1 felt at my ease with him. They have dis- 
appeared from my horizon. Jane alone remains ; if she loved 
me as well as I do her it would be much ; she is all gentle- 
ness, and she is my only consolation, yet she does not console 
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I have just completed ray twenty-seventh year ; at such a time 
hope and youth are still in their prime, and the pains I feel, there- 
fore, are ever alive and vivid within me. What shall I do ? 
Nothing. I study, that passes the time. I write ; at times 
that pleases me, though double sorrow comes when I feel that 
Shelley no longer reads and approves of what I write ; besides, 
I have no great faith in my success. Composition is delight- 
ful ; but if you do not expect the sympathy of your fellow- 
creatures in what you write, the pleasure of writing is of short 
duration. 

1 have my lovely Boy, without him I could not live. I 
have Jane ; in her society I forget time ; but the idea of it 
does not cheer me in my griefful moods. It is strange that 
the rehgious feeling that exalted my emotions in happiness, 
deserts me in my misery. I have little enjoyment, no hope, 
I have given myself ten years more of life. God grant that 
they may not be augmented. I should be glad that they were 
curtailed. Loveless beings surround me ; they talk of my 
personal attractions, of my talents, my manners. 

The wisest and best have loved me. The beautiful, and 
glorious, and noble, have looked on me with the divine ex- 
pression of love, till death, the reaper, carried to his over- 
stocked barns my lamented harvest. 

But now I am not loved! Never, oh, never more shall I 
love. Synonymous to such words are, never more shall I be 
happy, never more feel life sit triumphant in my frame. I am 
a wreck. By what do the fragments cling together ? ^Vhy do 
they not part, to be borne away by the tide to the boundless 
ocean, where those are whom day and night I pray that I may 
rejoin. 

I shall be happier, perhaps, in Italy; yet, when I some- 
times think that she is the murderess, 1 tremble for my boy. 
We shall see ; if no change comes, I shall be unable to support 
the burthen of time, and no change, if it hurt not his dear 
head, can be for the worse. 



In the month of July Mary had received ; 
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Other request for Uterar)' help: this time from 
Medwin, who wanted her aid in eking out and 
correcting his notes of conversations with Lord 
Byron, shortly to be published. 

"Von must have been, as I «as, veiy much 3ffl^r^^H^ irith 
poor Ixwd BjTon's death," he wrote to >Iaiy. "All parties 
seem now writii^ in his favour, and the papeis are full of bis 
praise. . . . 

" How do you think I have been employing myself? With 
writing ; and the subject I have chosen has been Memoirs of 
Lord Byron. Every one here has been disappointed in the 
extreme by the destruction of his private bic^raphy, and have 
urged me to give the woHd the little I know of him. I wish 
I was better qoatified for the task. Ulien I was at Pisa I 
made very copious notes of hb conversations, for private refer- 
ence only, and was surprised to find on reading them (which I 
have never done till his death, and hearing that his life had 
been burnt) that they contained so many anecdotes of his Ufc. 
During many nights that we sat up tc^ether he was very con- 
fidential, and entered into his history and opinions on most 
subjects, and from them I have compiled a volume which is, I 
am told, highly entertaining. Shelley I have made a veiy pro- 
minent feature in the work, and I think you will be pleased 
with that part, at least, of the Memoir, and all the fiavouiable 
sentiments of Lord Byron concerning him. But I shall cer- 
tainly not publish the work till you have seen it, and would 
give the world to consult you in person about the whole ; you 
might be of the greatest possible use to me, and prevent many 
errors from creeping in. I have been told it cannot fail of 
having the greatest success, and have been offered ^500 for it 
— a large and tempting sum — in consequence of what has been 
said in its praise by Grattan. . . . 

" Before deciding finally on the publication there are many 
things to be thought c 
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of the marriage and separation ; in fact, I shall be 
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assailed oo iSl sivies. Now, my vWa.r Uicu«A wlu; vl<.> )ou 
advise? Let me have your fuU v>^unK>tt, i^x \ u\cau tu l>c 
guided by iL I hear iCKlay that Mvk>i:c is luanuiaciuiiu^ Unc 
or six volumes out of the burmt MMf<fr4a4s, for which l.ouiiuuu 
ad\'anced ^2000, and is 10 j>ay ^^iooo more ; ^-^y will be iu 
a great rage. If I publish, proniiuiiudc is everything, si> that 
I know you will answer this soon." 

The idea of entertaining the world, however, 
highly, at whatever price, with *' tit -bits" iVoni 
the private life and after-dinner talk of her lalt: 
intimate friends, almost befort! those frituuls wen- 
cold in their graves, did not find lavour with Mrs. 
Shelley. As an excuse for declining to have- any 
hand in this work, she gave her own desire to 
avoid publicity or notice. In a biter letter Medwin 
assured her that her name was not even menti<jncil 
in the book. He frankly owned that most ol his 
knowledge of Byron had been derived from Iks 
and Shelley, but added, by way of excus<: 

They tell uie it is highly iniercbtinf^, ari<] tlicic i.-^ at iliib 
moment a longing aficr and imi>aticucc Uj know bouiciliing 
about the most extraordinary man of the agt; tiial inusit ^ivi: 
my book a considerable succc.^is. 

What Mary fell about this publication can U: 
gathered from her aliusion to it in th<: following 
letter — 

! 

I ^ih^.. bHLLLLV lO Mk:-. HUM . 

: JvL.M 1 IcH '[ 0\\ N. 1 Otn Oi'/Oi <./- J O ^ ^ . 

I . 4- ■ 1 ■ ■ 

. . . jl wruc Lo )ou oil tiic liiOhL Gii^iiia; o: au ui*. ■. u lUiiiv 
Suncui\, wiicii urcary ciiurf.i.-goiii^ laocs iooi.siii. Uaoic urtarnv 
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from under dripping umbrellas, and the poor plebeian dame 
looks reproachfully at her splashed white stockings, — not her 
gown, — that has been warily held high up, and the to-be-con- 
cealed petticoat has borne all the ill-usage of the mud. Dismal 
though it is, dismal though I am, I do not wish to write a dis- 
contented letter, but in a few words to describe things as they 
are with me. A weekly visit to the Strand, a monthly visit to 
Shacklewell (when we are sure to be caught in the rain) forms 
my catalogue of visits. I have no visitors ; if it were not for 
Jane I should be quite alone. The eternal rain imprisons one 
in one's little room, and one's spirits flag without one ex- 
hilarating circumstance. In some things, however, I am better 
off than last year, for I do not doubt but that in the course of 
a few months I shall have an independence ; and I no longer 
balance, as I did last winter, between Italy and England, 
My Father wished me to stay, and, old as he is, and wishing 
as one does to be of some use somewhere, I thought that I 
would make the trial, and stay if 1 could. But the joke has 
become too serious. I look forward to the coming winter 
with horror, but it shall be the last. I have not yet made up 
my mind to the where in Italy. I shall, if possible, im- 
mediately on arriving, push on to Rome. Then we shall see. 
I read, study, and write ; sometimes that takes me out of my- 
self; but to live for no one, to be necessary to none, to know 
that " Where is now my hope ? for my hope, who shall see it ? 
They shall go down to the base of the pit, when our rest to- 
gether is in the dust." But change of scene and the sun of 
Italy will restore my energy ; the very thought of it smooths my 
brow. Perhaps 1 shall seek the heats of Naples, if they do 
not hurt ray darling Percy. And now, what news P . . . 



Hazlitt is abroad ; he will be in Italy in the winter ; he 
wrote an article in the Edinburgh Review on the volume of 
poems I published. I do not know whether he meant it to 
be favourable or not ; I do not like it at all ; but when I saw 
him I could not be angry. I never was so shocked in my 
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life, he has become so thin, his hair scattered, his cheek-tionea 
projecting; but for his voice and smile I should not have 
known him ; his smile brought tears into my eyes, it Wiu like 
a sunbeam illuminating the most melancholy of ruin*, HkIu- 
ning that assured you in a dark night of tlie identity of a 
friend's ruined and deserted abode. . . . 

Have you, my Polly, sent a profile to MIm Curran In 
Rome ? Now pray do, and pray write ; do, my donr gtr). 
Next year by this time 1 shall, perhaps, be on my way lo yon j 
it will go hard but that I contrive to s|>cnd a week (llmt I*, If 
you wish) at Florence, on my way to the Eternal Clly. (iiid 
send that this prove not an airy castle ; but 1 own Ihnl 1 jiiil 
faith in my having money before thai ; and I kn'jw Ihal I 
could not, if I would, endure the lorluro of my Kntjlmli lifc 
longer than is absolutely necessary, [ly the bye, I hcurd Ihal 
you are keeping your promise to Trclawny, am) lltNl In t\ua 
time he will be blessed with a namciakc. Mow I* OnM 
Turchitti, Thornton the reforaied, Johnny the — what Jfjlinnci" 
the good boy? Mary the merrj-, Irving the nolwr, l'«(y llui 
martyr, and dear Sylvan the good ? 

Percy is quite well ; tell his friend he goe« to f \v^}\ Bnd 
learns to read and write, being very handy with hi* \»*\i\», 
perhaps having a pure acticipalcd tx^ltion lA ilu! Ml lA 
painting in his tiny fingen. Mn, WiUiuiM' IHrk j()ri, wll« 
calb herself Dioa, i» hk wife. Poor Clav^ at M'ao/w I M 
least she will be indepeadcnt one d«y, And '4 I »mm Vfm, 
her situation will be qnkUy aaieUorattid. 

Have you beard of Hedwio'» hvA '( NcMi «f fJMVtmt- 
tions which he had wiUi Loid Byvon (wbeo Uf^) ; **wy tM4 
is to be in it i ewy ooc will \x anjfry tU wiu>u4 mn i» 
hare a band in it, but I ^kxiiaed. Von i>i{o, »'l^^ • hmw 
died, tbe woroi xe fain ; dow « new mS <4 wgruM kuMl *m the 
cwase vl die *r— >^*' be leave* befaiod bun, uni gft^w tM 
apOB the wold's kwe ttf fiuie^atlk- I vdi ovi U uuuiliuiuj 
nnoic Acn. Hmv jmt UNCwcd tfatr v^iuaic <^ }«vmm' 
Gnc mf loar «o "Vmrj,' and ■«, dear, vMy paciaK, fytiMu,— 
Yovs jJectioMidr, MAitr ew^i^y, 
. — J 
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Journal, October 26. — Time rolls on, aod what does it 
bring ? What can I do ? How change my destiny ? Months 
change their names, years their cyphers. My brow is sadly 
trenched, the blossom of youth faded. My mind gathers 
wrinkles. ANTiat will become of roe ? 

How long it is since an emotion of joy filled my once 
exulting heart, or beamed from my once bright eyes. 1 am 
young still, though age creeps on apace ; but I may not love 
any but the dead. I think that an emotion of joy would 
destroy me, so strange would it be to my withered heart 
Shelley had said — 

LiA Dol Ihe painted veil which meo call life. 
Mine is not painted ; dark and enshadowed, it curtains out 
all happiness, all hope. Tears fill my eyes ; well raay I weep, 
solitary girl ! The dead know you not ; the living heed you 
not You sit in your lone room, and the howling wind, 
gloomy prognostic of winter, gives not forth so despairing a 
tone as the unheard sighs your ill-fated heart breathes. 

I was loved once ! still let me cling to the memory ; but 
to live for oneself alone, to read, and communicate your 
reflections to none ; to write, and be cheered by none ; to 
weep, and in no bosom ; no more on thy bosom, my Sheliey, 
to spend my tears — this is misery ! 

Such is the Alpha and Omega of my tale. I can speak to 
none- Writing this is useless ; it does not even soothe me ; 
on the contrarj-, it irritates me by showing the pitiml e.\pedient 
to which I am reduced. 

I have been a year in England, and, ungentle England, for 
what have I to thank you ? For disappointment, melancholy, 
and tears ; for uokindness, a bleeding heart, and despairing 
thoughts. I wish, England, to associate but one idea with 
thee — immeasurable distance and insurmountable barriers, so 
that I never, never might breathe thine air more. 

Beloved Italy ! you are my country, my hope, my heaven ! 

Dtcember ■^. — I endeavour to rouse my fortitude and calm 
my mind by high and philosophic thoughts, and my studies aid 
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this endeavour. 1 have pondered for hours on Cicero's de- 
scription of that power of virtue in the human mind which 
render's man's frail being superior to fortune. 

" Eadem ratio habet in re quiddam ampluni at que mag- 
nificum ad imperandum niagis quam ad parendutn accoramo- 
datum ; omnia humana non tolerabilia solum sed etiam levia 
ducens ; altum quiddam et excelsum, nihil temens, nemini 
cedens, semper in vie turn." 

What should I fear ? To whom cede ? By whom be 
conquered ? 

Little truly have I to fear. One only misfortune can touch 
me. That must be the last, for I should sink under it. At 
the age of seven and twenty, in the busy metropolis of native 
England, 1 find myself alone. The struggle is hard that can 
give rise to misanthropy in one, like me, attached to my fellow- 
creatures. Yet now, did not the memory of those matchless 
lost ones redeem their race, I should learn to hate men, who 
are strong only to oppress, moral only to insult. Oh ye 
winged hours that fly fast, that, having first destroyed my 
happiness, now bear my swift-departing youth with you, bring 
patience, wisdom, and content ! I will not stoop to the 
world, or become like those who compose it, and be actuated 
by mean pursuits and petty ends. I will endeavour to remain 
unconquered by hard and bitter fortune; yet the tears that 
start in ray eyes show pangs she inflicts upon me. 

So much for philosophising. Shall I ever be a philosopher ? 



CHAPTER XX 



January 1825-JuLY 1827 



At the beginning of 1825 Mrs. Shelley's worldly 
affairs were looking somewhat more hopeful. 
The following extract is from a letter to Miss 
Curran, dated 2d January — 

... I have now better prospects than I had, or rather, a 
better reality, for my prospects are sufficiently misty. I re- 
ceive novr j^j'aoo a year from my Father-in-law, but this in so 
strange and embarrassed a manner that, as yet, I hardly know 
what to make of it. 1 do not believe, however, that he would 
object to ray going abroad, as I daresay he considers that the first 
step towards kingdom come, whither, doubtless, he prays that 
an interloper like me may speedily be removed. I talk, there- 
fore, of going next autumn, and shall be grateful to any power, 
divine or human, that assists me to leave this desert country. 
Mine I cannot call it ; it is too unkind to me. 

What you say of my Shelley's picture is beyond words 
interesting to me. How good you are ! Send it, I pray you, 
for perhaps I cannot come, and, at least, it would be a blessing 
to receive it a few months earlier. I am afraid you can do 
nothing about the cameo. As you say, it were worth nothing, 
unless tike ; but I fancied that it might be accomplished 
under your directions. Would it be asking loo much to lend 
me the copy you took of my darling William's portrait, since 
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mine is somewhat injured ? But from both together I could 
get a nice copy made. 

You may imagine that I see few people, so far from the 
centre of bustling London i but, in truth, I found that even 
in town, poor, undinner-giving as I was, I could not dream of 
society. It was a great confinement for Percy, and I could 
not write in the midst of smoke, noise, and streets. 1 hve 
here veiy quietly, going once a week to the Strand. My chief 
dependence for society is on Mrs. Williams, who lives at no 
great distance. As to theatres, etc., how can a " lone woman " 
think of such things ? No ; the pleasures and luxuries of life 
await me in divine Italy ; but here, privation, solitude, and 
desertion are my portion. What a change for me 1 But I 
must not think of that I contrive to live on as I am ; but 
to recur to the past and compare it with the present is to 
deluge me in grief and tears. 

My Boy is well ; a fine tall fellow, and as good as I can 
possibly expect ; he is improved in looks since he came here. 
Clare is in Moscow still, not very pleasantly situated ; but she 
is in a situation, and being now well in health, waits with more 
patience for better times. The Godwins go on as usual. My 
Father, though harassed, is in good health, and is employed in 
the second volume of the Commonwmlih. 

The weather here is astonishingly mild, but the rain con- 
tinual ', half England is under water, and the damage done at 
seaports from storms incalculable. In Rome, doubtless, it 
has been different. Rome, dear name ! I cannot tell why, 
but to me there is something enchanting in that spot. I have 
another friend there, the Countess Guiccioli, now unhappy 
and mournful from the death of Lord Byron. Poor girl ! I 
sincerely pity her, for she truly loved him, and I cannot think 
that she can endure an Italian after him. You have there 
also a Mr. Taaffe, a countryman of yours, who translates 
Danle, and rides fine horses that perpetually throw him. He 
knew us all very welL 

The English have had many a dose of scandal. First poor 
dear Lord Byron, from whom, now gone, many a poor devil 
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of an author is now fearless of punishment, then Mr. Fauntle- 
roy, then Miss Foote ; these are now dying away. The fame 
of Mr. Fauntleroy, indeed, has not survived him; that of 
Lord Byron bursts forth every now and then afresh ; whilst 
Miss Foote smokes most dismally still. Then we have had ' 
our quantum of fires and misery, and the poor exiled Italians 
and Spaniards have added famine to the hst of evils. A 
subscription, highly honourable to the poor and middle classes 
who subscribed their mile, has relieved them. 

Will you write soon? How much delight I anticipate this 
spring on the arrival of the picture ! In all thankfulness, 
faithfully yours, Marv W. Shellev. 

The increase of allowance, irom £ico to ^200, 
had not been actually granted at the beginning of 
the year, but it appeared so probable an event 
that, thanks partly to the good offices of Mr. 
Peacock, Sir Timothy's lawyers agreed, while the 
matter was pending, to advance Mrs. Shelley the 
extra ^100 on their own responsibility. The 
concession was not so great as it looks, for ail 
money allowed to her was only advanced subject 
to an agreement that every penny was to be re- 
paid, with interest, to Sir Timothy's executors 
at the time when, according to Percy Bysshe 
Shelley's will, she should come into the property ; 
and every cheque was endorsed by her to this 
effect. But her immediate anxieties were in some 
measure relieved by this addition to her income. 
Not, indeed, that it set her free from pressing 
money cares, for the ensuing letter to Leigh Hunt 
Incidentally shows that her father was a perpetual 
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drain on her resources, that there was every pro- 
bability of her having to support him partly — at 
times entirely — in the future, and that she was 
endeavouring, with Peacock's help, to raise a large 
sum, on loan, to meet these possible emergencies. 
The main subject of the letter is an article of 
Hunt's about Shelley, the proof of which had 
been sent to Mary to read. It contained, in an 
extended form, the substance of that biographical 
notice, originally intended for a preface to the 
volume of Posthumous Poems. 

Mrs. Shelley to Leigh Hunt. 

ith April i8zs. 
Mv DEAR Hunt — I have just finished reading your article 
upon Slieliey. It is with great diffidence that I write to thank 
you for it, because perceiving plainly that you think that I 
have forfeited all claim on your affection, you may deem my 
thanks an impertinent intrusion. But from my heart I thank 
you. You may imagine that it has moved me deeply. Of 
course this very article shows how entirely you have cast me 
out from any comer in your affections. And from various 
causes — none dishonourable to rae — I cannot help wishing 
that I could have received your goodwill and kindness, which 
I prize, and have ever prized ; but you have a feeling, I had 
almost said a prejudice, against rae, which makes you construe 
foreign matter into detractation against me (I allude to the, to 
me, deeply afflicting idea you got upon some vague expression 
communicated to you by your brother), and insensible to any 
circumstances that might be pleaded for me. But I will not 
dwell on this. The sun shines, and I am striving so hard for 
a continuation of the gleams of pleasure that visit my intoler- 
able state of regret for the loss of beloved companionship 
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dnni^ doudlecK dBjh. 'nnt I »'il] Qnsti awai tht g] irr m p mf i^ns 
and makf ant ui twLi mxetaon iibserm^itim ue yair' imiLic. 

I iiavt oltei: lieard our Su^lkr leiau; ^£ exotv oT saii'ljtng 
as Helper bo^^ adA a ieA, bu xe«cs is 3 




B «Ue Ac fived mdi Striley, vlndi of couse 
lo im afB Aor K^Bcuicm. 1 limik if I were 
nesr jroo, I oonld ixa&f peraaade yon to omd &1J aflnsicm id 
Qxrc Afia liie dead) of Lord Erroa. in tbe tiud: of 
memutrs, ecanda!. 2nd turning up of old stones, she has never 
hexxt alluded to, al least m aur iroik 1 bsr^ seen. You men- 
tkm (hsriag been obliged to retcm your MS. to Bowting, 1 
quote feoiD tnemoiy) an amcle in Blaekwood, bni 1 hanSy 
think "Aat tbic is kA dsle sabsequem lo our miserable loss. 
In faux, poor Oare has been bnried in entire obiivion. and to 
bring \i»a from thii, even for tbe sake of defending bet, would, 
1 JUD sure, pain ber greally, and dci her mischi^ Would you 
permit thit part to be erastrd ? I hare, 'Kirhoul waiting to ask 
youi leave, requested Messrs, Bowiing to leave out your men- 
tion thai the remains of dcaiest Edwanl were brought to 
England Jane Rtill jiosbesKet this treasore, and has once or 
twice been asked by his niuilier-in^aw about it. — once an nm 
was iieuL Consc^eal]]' Ebe is very anxious that her secret 
itould be kqn, and has allowed it to be believed thai the 
ashes were dcpoiited with Shellej's at Rome. Such, my dear 
Hunt, arc all the alterations I have to suggest, and I lose no 
time in communicating them to you. TTiey are too trivial for 
me to apologise for tlic liberty, and I hope tliat you will agree 
with mc in what 1 say about Clare — Allegra no more— she at 
present absent and forgotten. On Sir Timothy's death she 
will come in for a legacy which may enable ber to enter into 
society, — pcdiaps to marry, if she wishes it, if the past be 
forgotten. 
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I foi^et whether such things are recorded by " Galignani," 
or, if recorded, whether you would have noticed it. My 
Father's complicated annoyances, brought to their height by 
the failure of a very promising speculation and the loss of an 
impossible- to-be-lost law-suit, have ended in a bankruptcy, the 
various acts of which drama are now in progress ; that over, 
nothing will be left to him but his pen and me. He is so 
full of his Commonwealth that in the midst of every anxiety he 
writes every day now, and in a month or two will have com- 
pleted the second volume, and I am employed in raising 
money necessary for my maintenance, and in which he must 
participate. This will drain me pretty dry for the present, 
but (as the old women say) if I live, I shall have more than 
enough for him and me, and recur, at least to some part of 
my ancient style of life, and feel of some value to others. Do 
not, however, mistake my phraseology ; I shail not live with 
my Father, but return to Italy and economise, the moment 
God and Mr. Whitton will permit. My Percy is quite well, 
and has exchanged his constant winter occupation of drawing 
for playing in the fields (which are now useful as well as 
ornamental), flying kites, gardening, etc. I bask in the stm 
on the grass reading Virgil, that is, my beloved Georgia and 
Lord Shaftesbury's Charactfristm. I begin to live again, and 
as the maids of Greece sang joyous hymns on the revival of 
Adonis, does my spirit lift itself in delightful thanksgiving on 
the awakening of nature. 

1-amb is superannuated — do you understand ? as Madame 
says. He baa left the India House on two-thirds of his in- 
come, and become a gentleman at large — a delightful con- 
summation. What a strange taste it is that confines him to 
a view of the New River, with houses opposite, in Islington ! 
I saw the Novellos the other day. Mary and her new babe 
are well ; he, Vincent all over, fat and flourishing moreover, 
and she dolorous that it should be her fate to add more than 
her share to the population of the world, How are all yours 
— Henry and the rest ? Percy still remembers him, though 
occupied by new friendships and the feelings incident to his 
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stale ct waiixiakoay, having taken fix benei aod worse Iq wife 
Mra. Waiiams' little girL 

I Hippose you will receive with these koers Bessr's new 
book, which iMe has done very well indeed, and fanns with 
the other a deli^Iful prize for plant and flowo- wcvdiqipef^ 
those lavortirites of God, which enjoy beauty unequalled and 
liie tran'juil pleasures of growth and life, bestowing iocaktil- 
ablc pleasure, and never giving or receiving pain. Have yOD 
seen Hazttlt'i^ notes of his travels ? He is going over tfae same 
road that I have travelled twice. He surprised me by calling 
the road from Susa to Turin dull ; there, where the Alps sinic 
into low mountains and romantic hills, lopped by mined castles, 
watered by brawling streams, clothed by magnificent walnut 
trees ; there, where I wrote to you in a fit of enchantment, 
exalted by [he 8|>lendid scene ; but 1 remembered, hrst, that be 
travelled in winter, when snow covers all ; and, besides, he went 
from what I approached, and looked at the plain of Lombardy 
with the back of [he diligence between him and the loveliest 
scene in nature; ao much can relation alter circumstances. 

Clare is still, 1 believe, at Moscow. When I return to 
Italy I shall endeavour to enable her to go [hither also. I shall 
not come without my Jane, who is now necessary lo ray exist- 
ence almusl. She has recourse to the cultivation of her mind, 
and an)iable and dear as she ever was, she is in every way 
improved and become more valuable. 

Trelawny is in ihe cave with Ulysses, not in PoJypheme's 
cave, bul in a vast cavern of Parnassus ; inaccessible and 
healthy and safe, but cut off from the rest of the world. 
Trelawny has attached himself to the part of Ulysses, a savage 
chieftain, without any plan hut persona! independence and 
oppoaition lo the Government. Trelawny calls him a hero, 
Ulysses speaks a word or two of French ; Trelawny, no Greek ! 
I'ierino has returned to Greece. 

Horace Smith has returned with his diminished family 
(liOlo Horace is dead). He already finds London too ex- 
(lenuve, and thej' arc about to migrate to Tunbridge Weils. 
lie U \-cry kind to me. 
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I long to hear froni you, and I am more tenderly attached 
to you and yours than you imagine ; love me a little, and 
make Marianne love me, as truly I thinlt she does. Am I 
mistaken, Polly? — ^Vour affectionate and obliged, 

Mary W. Shelley. 

Outwardly, this year was uneventful. Mar)' 
was busily working at her novel, Ths Last Man. 
The occupation was good for her. and perhaps it 
was no bad thing that Necessity should stand at 
her elbow to stimulate her to exertion when her 
interest and energy flagged. For, in spile of her 
utmost efforts to the contrary, her heart and spirit 
were often faint at the prospect of an arduous and 
lonely life. And when, in early autumn, Shelley's 
portrait was at last sent to her by Miss Curran, 
the sight of it brought back the sense of what she 
had lost, and revived in all its irrecoverable bitter- 
ness that past happy time, than to remember 
which in misery there is no greater sorrow. 

Journal, Septembtr 17 (1825). — Thy picture is come, my 
only one ! Thine those speaking eyes, thai animated look j 
unlike aught earthly wert Ihou ever, and art now ! 

If thou hadst still lived, how different had been my life 
and feelings I 

Thou art near to guard and save me, angelic one ! Thy 
divine glance will be my protection and defence. I was not 
worthy of thee, and thou hast left me ; yet that dear look 
assures me that thou wert mine, and recalls and narrates to 
my back ward- looking mind a long tale of love and happiness. 

My head aches. My heart — ^my hapless heart— is deluged 
in bitterness. Great God ! if there be any pity for human 
suffering, tell me what I am to do. I strive to study, I strive 
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to write, but I cannot live without loving and being loved, 
without sympathy ; if this is denied to me I must die. \Vould 
that the hour were come ! 

On the same day when Mary penned these 
melancholy lines, Trelawny was writing to her 
from Cephalonia. 

He had been treacherously shot by an inmate 
of his mountain fortress, an Englishman newly 
arrived, whom he had welcomed as a guest. The 
true instigator of the crime was one Fenton, a 
Scotchman, who in the guise of a volunteer had 
ostensibly served under Trelawny for a twelve- 
month past, and who by his capability and ap- 
parent zeal had so won his confidence as to be 
entrusted with secret missions. He was, in fact, 
an emissary of the Greek Government, foisted on 
Trelawny at Missolonghi to act as a spy on 
Odysseus, the insurgent Greek chieftain. 

Through his machinations Odysseus was be- 
trayed and murdered, and Trelawny narrowly 
escaped death. ■ 

Trelawny to Mrs. Shelley. 

Cephalonia, 17//1 September 1825. 
Dear Mary — I have just escaped from Greece and landed 
here, in the hopes of patching up my broken frame and 
shattered constitution. Two musket balls, fired at the distance 
of two paces, struck me and passed through my framework, 
which damn'd near finished me ; but 'tis a long story, and my 
writing arm is rendered unfit for service, and I am yet un- 
practised with the left. But a friend of mine here, a Major 
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Bacon, is on his way to England, and will enlighten you as to 
me. I shall be confined here some time. Write to me then 
at this place. I need rest and quiet, for 1 am shook to the 
foundation. Love to Jane and Clare, and believe me still 
your devoted friend, Edward Trelawny. 

It would seem that this letter was many 
months In reaching Mary, for in February 1826 
she was writing to him in these terms — 

1 hear at last that Mr. Hodges bas letters for me, and that 
prevents a thousand things I was about to say concerning the 
pain your very long silence had occasioned me. Consider, 
dear friend, that your last was in April, so that nearly a year 
has gone by, and not only did I not hear/mw/ you, but until 
the arrival of Mr. Hodges, many months had elapsed since I 
had heard of you. 

Sometimes I flattered myself that ihe foundations of my 
little habitation would have been shaken by a " ship Shelley 
ahoy" that even Jane, distant a mile, would have heard. 
That dear hope lost, I feared a thousand things. 

Hamilton Browne's illness, the death of many English, the 
return of every other from Greece, filled me with gloomy 
apprehensions. 

But you live, — what kind of life your letters will, I trust, 
inform me, — what possible kind of life in a cavern surrounded 
by precipices, — inaccessible ! All this will satisfy your craving 
imagination. The friendship you have for Odysseus, does that 
satisfy your warm heart ? . . . I gather from your last letter 
and other intelligence that you think of manying the daugther 
of your favourite chief, and thus will renounce England and 
even the English for ever. And yet, — no \ you love some of 
us, I am sure, too much to foi^et us, even if you neglect us 
for a while ; but truly, I long for your letters, which will tell 
all. And remember, dear friend, it is about yourself ! am 
anxious. Of Greece I read in the papers. I see many in- 
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fonnants, but I can leam your actions, hopes, and, above all 
valuable to me, the continuation of your affection for me, 
from your letters only. 

Z7/A February. 

I now close my letter — I Have not yet received yours. 

Last night Jane and I went with Gamba and my Father to 
see Kean in Othdlo. This play, as you may guess, reminded 
us of you. Do you remember, when delivering the killing 
news, you awoke Jane, as Othello awakens Desdemona from 
her sleep on the sofa? Kean, abominably supported, acted 
divinely ; put as he is on his mettle by recent events and a 
full house and applause, which he deserved, his farewell is 
the most pathetic piece of acting to be imagined. Vet, my 
dear friend, I wish we had seen it represented as was talked 
of at Pisa. lago would never have found a belter representa- 
tive than that strange and wondrous creature whom one 
regrets daily more, — for who here can equal him ? Adieu, 
dear Trelawny, take care of yourself, and come and visit us as 
soon as you can escape from the sorceries of Ulysses. — In all 
truth, yours affectionately, M. W. S. 

At Pisa, 1822, Lord Byron talked vehemently of our 
getting up a play in his great hall at the I-anfranchi ; it was 
to be Otitello. He cast the characters thus: Byron, lago; 
Trelawny, Othello ; Williams, Cassio ; Medwin, Roderigo ; 
Mrs. Shelley, Desdemona; Mrs. Williams, Emilia. "Who is 
to be our audience ? " I asked. " All Pisa," he rejoined. He 
recited a great portion of his part with great gusto ; it exactly 
suited him, — he looked it, too. 

All this time Miss Clairmont was pursuing her 
vocation as a governess in Russia, and many 
interesting glimpses into Russian family and 
social life are afforded by her letters to Mrs. 
Shelley and Mrs. Williams. She was a volumin- 
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ous letter- writer, and in these characteristic 
epistles she unconsciously paints, as no other 
hand could have done, a vivid portrait of herself. 
We can see her, with all her vivacity, versatility, 
and resource, her great cleverness. — never at a 
loss for a word, an excuse, or a good story, — her 
indefatigable energy, her shifting moods and 
wild caprices, the bewildering activity of her 
restless brain, and the astonishing facility with 
which she transferred to paper all her passing 
impressions. In narration, in description, in 
panegyric, and in complaint she is equally fluent. 
Unimpeachably correct as her conduct always 
was after her one miserable adventure, she had, 
from first to last, an innate affinity for anything in 
the shape of social gossip and scandal ; her really 
generous impulses were combined with the world- 
liest of worldly wisdom, and the whole tinctured 
with the highest of high-flown sentiment. 

Fill in the few details wanting, the flat, sleek, 
black hair, — eyes so black that the pupil was 
hardly to be distinguished from the iris (eyes 
which seemed unmistakably tc indicate an admix- 
ture of Portuguese, If not of African, blood in her 
descent), — a comple.\ion which may In girlhood 
have been olive, but in later life was sallow, — 
features not beautiful, and depending on expres- 
sion for any charm they might have, — and she 
stands before the reader, the unmanageable, 
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amusing, runaway schoolgirl ; a stumbling-block 
first, then a bugbear, to Byron ; a curse, which 
he persistently treated as a blessing, to Shelley ; 
a thorn in the side of Mary and of every one who 
ever was responsible for her ; yet liked by her 
acquaintance, admired in society, commiserated 
by her early friends, and regarded with well- 
deserved affection and gratitude by many of her 
pupils and prot^g^s. 



Ci-ARE TO Jane. 

Moscow, 27/A October 1825- 
T Jane — It is now so long since I heard from you 
that I begin to think you have quite foi^otten me. I wrote twice 
lo you during the summer ; both letters went by private hand, 
and to neither of which have I received your answer. I en- 
closed also a letter or letters for Trelawny. and I hope very 
much you have received them. Whenever some time elapses 
without hearing from England, then 1 begin to grow miserable 
with fear. In a letter I received from Mary in the autumn, 
she mentions the approaching return of the Hunts from Italy, 
and I console myself with believing that you are both so much 
taken up with them that you have delayed from day to day to 
write to me. Be that as it may, I have never been in greater 
need of your letters than for these last two months, for I have 
been truly wretched- To convince you that I am not given 
10 fret for trifles, I will tell you how they have been passed. 
I spent a very quiet time, if not a ver^- agreeable one, until 
the I ath of August ; then a French newspaper fell into my 
hands, in which it mentioned that Trelawny had been danger- 
ously wounded in a dud on the 13th of June. You who 
have known the misery of anxiety for the safety and well- 
being of those dear to us may imagine what I suffered. At 
last a letter &om Mary came, under date of 26th of July, not 
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mentioning a word of ttiis, and I allowed myself to hope that 
it was not true, because certainly she would have heard of it 
by the time she wrote. Then, a week after, another newspaper 
mentioned his being recovered. This was scarcely passed 
when our two children fell ill ; one got better, but the other, 
my pupil, a little girl of six years and a half old, died. I was 
truly wretched at her loss, and our whole house was a scene 
of sorrow and confusion, tliat can only happen in a savage 
country, where a discipHned temper is utterly unknown. We 
came to town, and directly the little boy fell sick again of a 
putrid fever, from which he was in imminent danger for some 
time. At last after nights and days of breathless anxiety he 
did recover. By the death of the little girl, I became of Httle 
or no use in the house, and the thought of again entering a 
new house, and having to learn new dispositions, was quite 
abhorrent to me. Nothing is so cruel as to change from 
house to house and be perpetually surrounded by strangers ; 
one feels so forlorn, so utteriy alone, that I could not have 
the courage to begin the career over again ; so 1 settled to 
remain in the same house, to continue the boy's English, and 
to give lessons out-of-doors. I do not know whether my plan 
will succeed yet, but, at any rate, I am bent upon trying it. 
It is not very agreeable to walk about in the snow and in a 
cold of twenty, sometimes thirty degrees; but anything is 
better than being a governess in the common run of Moscow 
houses. But you have not yet heard my greatest sorrow, and 
which I think might well have been spared. I had one 
Englishwoman here, to whom I was attached — a woman of the 
most generous heart, and whom misfortune, perhaps impru- 
dence, had driven to Russia. She thought with me that 
nothing can equal the misery of our situation, and accordingly 
she went last spring to Odessa, hoping to find some means of 
establishing a boarding-house in order to have a home. If 
it succeeded, she was to have sent for me; but, however, 
she wrote to me that, after well considering everything, she 
found such a plan would not succeed, and that I might expect 
her shortly in Moscow, to resume her old manner of life. 1 
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e^)ected her airival daily, and began to grow uneasy, and at 
ler^h some one wrote to another acquaintance of bns here 
that she had destroyed herself. I, who knew her thoughts, 
have no doubt the honor of enlering again as governess made 
her resolve upon this as the only means to escape iL You 
see, dearest Jane, whether these last two months have been 
fruitful in woes. I cannot tell you what a consolation il 
would have been to have received a letter from you whilst I 
have been suffering under such extreme melancholy. The 
only amelioration in niy present situation is that I can with- 
draw to my room and be much more alone than I could 
fonnerly, and this solitude is so friendly to my nature that it 
has been my only comfort. 1 have heard all about the change 
in my mother's situation, and am truly glad of it. I am sure 
she will be much better off than she was before. As for 
Mary, her affairs seem inexplicable. Nothing can ever per- 
suade me that a will can dispose of estates which the maker 
of it never possessed. Do clear up this m)-stery to me. 
What a strange way of thinking must that be which can rely 
on such a hope ! Vet my brother, my mother, and Maty 
never cease telling me that one day 1 shall be free, and the 
state of doubt, the contradiction between their assertions and 
my intimate persuasion of the conirarj*, that awakens in my 
mind, is very painful. You are almost quite silent upon the 
subject, but I wish, my dear Jane, that you would answer me 
the following questions. Has any professional man ever been 
consulted on the subject ? What is Hogg's opinion ? Why 
in this particular case should the law be set aside, which sa)-s 
that no man can dispose of what he has never possessed ? 
Do have the goodness to ask these questions very clearly and 
■ to give me the answers, which no one has ever done yet. 
They simply tell me, " Whitton has come forward," " Whilton 
thinks the will valid," etc. etc., all of which cannot prove to 
roe that it is so. I know you will excuse my giving you so 
much trouble, but really when you consider the painful uncer- 
tainty which hangs on my mind, you will think it very natural 
that I should wish to know the reasons of what is asserted to 
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me. To say the truth, I daily grow more indifferent about 
the issue of the affair. The time is past when independ- 
ence would have been an object of my desires, and I am now 
old enough to know that misery is the universal malady of the 
human race, and that there is no escaping from it, except by 
a philosophic indifference to all external circumstances, and 
by a disciplined mind completely absorbed in intellectual 
subjects. I fashion my life accordingly to this, and I often 
enjoy moments of serenest calm, which I owe to this way of 
thinking. Do not mistake and think that 1 am indifferent to 
seeing you again ; so far from this, I dream of this as one 
dreams of Paradise after deatli, as a thing of another world, 
and not to be obtained here. It would be too much happi- 
ness for me to venture to hope it. I endeavour often to 
imagine the circle in which you live, but it is impossible, and 
I think it would be equally difficult for you to picture to 
yourself my mode of life. 1 often think what in the world 
Mary or Jane would do in the dull routine I tread ; no talk 
of public affairs, no talk of books, no subject do I ever hear 
of except cards, eating, and the different manner of managing 
slaves. Now and then some heroic young man devotes him- 
self like a second Marcus Curtius to the public good, and, in 
order to give the good ladies of Moscow something new to 
talk of, rouses them from their lethargic gossipings by getting 
himself shot in a duel ; or some governess disputes with the 
mother of her pupils, and what they both said goes over the 
town. Mary mentioned in her last that she thought it very 
likely you might both go to Paris. I hope you may be there, 
for I am sure you would find the mode of life more cheerful 
than London. As I have told you so many of my sorrows, I 
must tell you the only good piece of news I have to communi- 
cate. I have lately made acquaintance with a German gentle- 
man, who is a great resource to me. In such a country as 
Russia, where nothing but ignorant people are to be met, a 
cultivated mind is the greatest treasure. His society recalls 
otir former circle, for he is well versed in ancient and 
VOL. II 33 
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T**"*'"g wind ha* been so long seded op mtds Mndasbc*- 
waxtt too p t e doM* to be w«ted on the ooaae R^ma atA I 
taJk to foa Ibiu bti^f about him, becune I inow yoa wiD not 
believe thai I jlhi to lov^ or diat I hate aaj oifaer fedn^ 
than a moit sincere and Meady friendAip tor InnL What 
yon fclt for ShcUef I feel fo him. I fed ii also my duty to 
1^ you 1 have a real frieod, faecanae, in case of sickness or 
death haf^Kninf; to rac, you would at least feel the coosolatioD 
of knowing that I had not died in the hands of strangers. I 
IaUc to him very often of you and Mary, umil his desire to see 
you bccomeii quite a passion. He is, hke all Germans, very 
tetUimcnial, a very sweet temper, and oncommonly generous. 
Hi* altachmenl to me is extreme, bat I have laien the very 
greatest care to explain to him thai I cannot return it in the 
same degree. This does not malce him unhappy, and there- 
fore our friendship b of the utmost importance to both. 1 
hope, my dear Jane, that you will one day see him, and that 
both you and Maiy may find such an agreeable friend in him 
U I have had. I must now turn from this subject to speak 
of Trelawny, which comes naturally into my mind with the 
idea of friendship ; you cannot think how uneasy 1 am at not 
hearing from him. 1 am not afraid of his friendship growing 
told for me, for I am sure he is unchangeable on that point, 
but I am afraid for his happiness and safet)'. Is it true that 
his friend Ulysses is dead ? and if so, do pray write to him and 
prevail upon him to return. I should be at ease if I were to 
know him near you and Mary. Do think if you can do anything 
to draw him to you, my dearest Jane. It would render me the 
happiest of human beings to know him in the hands of two 
such friends. If this could be, how hard I should work to gain 
a little indc[)endence here, and return perhaps in ten years and 
liih you. As yet 1 have done nothing, notwithstanding 
tmost exertions, towards such a plan, but 1 am turning 
every posdble means in my brain for devising some 
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scheme to get money, and perhaps I may. That is my reason 
for staying in Russia, because there is no country so favour- 
able to foreigners. Pray, my dear Jane, do write to me the 
moment you receive this, and answer very particularly 
the questions I have asked you. I have iilled this whole 
letter, do you the same in your answer, and tell me every 
particular about Percy, Neddy, and Dina ; they little guess how 
warm a friend they have in this distant land, who thinks per- 
petually of them, and wishes for nothing so much as to see 
them and to play with them. Give my love to Mary. I will 
write soon again to her. In the meantime do some of you 
pray write. These horrid long winters, and the sky, which is 
from month to month of the darkest dun colour, need some 
news from you to render life supportable. Kiss a!l the dear 
children for me, and tell me everything about them, — Ever 
your affectionate friend, Clare. 

Pray beg Mary to tell ray mother that I wrote to her on or 
about the 2zd of August; has she had this letter ? and do tell 
me in yours what you know of her. I have just received your 
letter of the 3d of September, for which I thank you most 
cordially. Thank heaven, you are all well ! What you say 
of Trelawny distresses me, as it seems to me that you are un- 
willing to say what you have heard, as it is of a disagreeable 
nature. You could do me a great benefit if you could make 
yourself mistress of the Logier's system of teaching music, and 
communicate it to me in its smallest details. I am sure it 
would take here. Do, pray, make serious inquiries of some one 
who has been taught by him. If any one would undertake to 
\mte me a very circumstantial account of his method, I would 
cheerfully pay them. It might be the means of my making a 
small independence here, and then I could join you soon in 
Italy without fear for the future. Do think seriously of this, 
my dear Jane, and do not take it into your head that it is an 
idle project, for it would be of the greatest use to me. As to 
your admirer, I think he is mad, and his society, which would 
otherwise be a relief, must now be a burthen. You are very 
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we must infer) repeopled by that time. It is not 
difficult to understand the kind of fascination this 
curious, mournful fancy had for Mary in her 
solitude. Much other matter is, of course, inter- 
woven with the leading idea. The characteristics 
of the hero, Adrian, his benevolence of heart, 
his winning aspect, his passion of justice and self- 
devotion, and his fervent faith in the possibilities 
of human nature and the future of the human race, 
are unmistakably sketched from Shelley, and 
the portrait was at once recognised by Shelley's 
earliest friend, the value of whose appreciation 
was, if anything, enhanced by the fact of the great 
unlikeness between his temperament and Shelley's. 

T. J. HoGC TO Mrs. Shelley. 

York, iid March 1826. 
My dear Mary — As I am about to send a ftank to dearest 
Jane, I enclose a note to you to thank you for the pleasure you 
have given me. I read your Last Man with an intense interest 
and not without tears. I began it at Stamfotd yesterday morn- 
ing as soon as it was light ; I read on all day, even during 
the short time that was allowed us for dinner, and, if I had 
not finished it before it was dark, I verily believe that I should 
have bought a candle and held it in my hand in the mail I 
think that it is a decided improvement, and that the character 
of Adrian is most happy and most just. — I am, dear Mary, 
yours ever &ithfully, T. J. Hogg. 

The appearance of Mary's novel had for its 
practical consequence the stoppage of her supplies. 
The book was published anonymously, as " by the 
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author o{ Frankenstein" but Mrs. Shelley's name 
found its way into some newspaper notices, and 
this misdemeanour (for which she was not respon- 
sible) was promptly punished by the suspension of 
her allowance. Peacock's good offices were again 
in request, to try and avert this misfortune, but it 
was not at once that he prevailed. He impressed 
on Whitton (the solicitor) that the name did not 
appear in the title-page, and that its being brought 
forward at all was the fault of the publisher and 
quite contrary to the wishes of the writer, who, 
solitary and despondent, could not be reasonably 
condemned for employing her time according to 
her tastes and talents, with a view to bettering her 
condition. This Whitton acknowledged, but said, 
" the name was the matter ; it annoyed Sir 
Timothy." He would promise nothing, and 
Peacock could only assure Mary that he felt little 
doubt of her getting the money at last, though she 
might be punished by a short delay. 

It may be assumed that this turned out so. 
Late in the year, however, another turn was given 
to Mary's affairs by the death of Shelley's eldest 
boy. 

Journal, September 1826. — Charles Shelley died during 
this month. Percy is now Shelley's only son. 

Mary's son being now direct heir to the estates, 
and her own prospects being materially improved 
by this fact, she at once thought of others whom 
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Shelley had meant to benefit by his will, and who, 
she was resolved, should not be losers by his early 
death, if she lived to carry out for him his un- 
written intentions. She did not think, when she 
wrote to Leigh Hunt the letter which follows, that 
nearly twenty years more would elapse before the 
will could take effect. 

Mary Shelley to Leigh Hunt. 
5 Bartholomew Place, Kentish Town, 
30//; October 1 816. 

Mv DEAR HoNT— Is it, or is it not, right that these few 
lines should be addressed lo you now? Yet if the subject be 
one that you may judge better to have been deferred, set my 
dday dowii to the account of over-zeal in writing to relieve 
you from a part of the care which I know is just now oppressing 
you ; too happy I shall be if you permit any act of mine to 
have that effect. 

I told you long ago that our dear Shelley intended on rewriting 
his will to have left you a legacy. I think the sum mentioned 
was _;^jooo. I trust that hereafter you will not refuse to 
consider me your debtor for this sum merely because I shall 
be bound to pay it you by the laws of honour instead of a 
legal obligation. You would, of course, have been better 
pleased to have received it immediately from dear Shelley's 
bequest ; but as it is well known that he intended to make 
such an one, it is in fact the same thing, and so I hope by 
you to be considered ; besides, your kind heart will receive 
pleasure from the knowledge that you are bestowing on me 
the greatesi pleasure I am capable of receiving. This is no 
resolution of to-day, but formed from the moment I knew my 
situation to be such as it is. I did not mention it, because it 
seemed almost like an empty vaunt to talk and resolve on 
things so far off But futurity approaches, and a feeling 
haunts me as if this futurity were not far distant I have 
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It was admitted by the SbcDcy faa^y Aat, 
Percy being now the heir, aome sort c^ settlement 
Aomld be made for his mother, yet for some 
maoiits longer nothing was done or arranged. 
Apparently Marj- wrote to Trdawny in low spirits. 
and to judge from his reply, her letter found Hm in 
little belter plight than herself. 

TKELAWjry TO Mis. SHEliET. 

ZantE. 1 6/A Dexmlier i B26. 
Ueax Makv — I received your letter the oifaer dJiT, and 
\aa% pva nte pt»ter pleasure than to hear from you. for 
■nar aMOnd «c an of a Abend's dnraliilhy en' affection^ it 
lariianB (0 ^ occasjonalh' reassured of iL 1 sympathise 
««r rtiWii Mil \ 1 have tniite, loo, on the same score — ■ 
Hnmn nl fy i win and con&Dcd eqcuis are a curse, and often have 1 
Qtstod my fonunes so ill cooespcmdtDg with my wishes. But 
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who can control his fate ? Old age and poverty is a frightful 
prospect ; it makes the heart sick to contemplate, even in the 
mind's eye the reality would wring a generous nature till the 
heart burst Poverty is the vampyte which lives on human 
blood, and haunts its victims to destruction. Hell can fable 
no tormenl exceeding it, and all the other calamities of human 
life — wars, pestilence, fire — cannot comijete with it. It is the 
climax of human ilL Vou may be certain that I could not 
write thus on what I did not feel. I am glad you say 
you have better hopes ; when things are at the worst, they say, 
there is hope. So do I hope. Lord Cochrane and his naval 
expedition having so long and unaccountably been kept back, 
delayed me here from month to month till the winter has de- 
finitively set in, and I am in no state for a winter's voyage ; 
my body is no longer weatherproof But 1 must as soon as 
possible get to England, though my residence there will be 
transitory. I shall then most probably hurry on to Italy. 

The frigate from America is at last arrived in Greece, but 
whether Cochrane is on board of her I know not. With the 
loss of my friend Odysseus, my enthusiasm has somewhat 
abated ; besides that I could no longer act with the prospect 
of doing service, and toihng in vain is heartless work. But 
have I not done so all my life ? The aifairs of Greece are so 
bad that Utile can be done to make them worse. If Cochrane 
comes, and is supported with means suHicient, there is still 
room for hope. 1 am in too melancholy a mood to say more 
than that, whaiever becomes of tne, — I am always your true 
and affectionate £. Tkelawmi-. 

Mary answered him at once, doing and saying, 
to console him, all that friendship could. 

Kentish Town. i,tli March iSa?. 
[Direct me al W. Godwin, Esq^ 44 Gower Place, Cower 

Street, London.] 
Mv D&AK Tkelawkv — Your long silence had instilled into 
nte the delusive hope that I sliould beat you sooner than from 
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you. I have been silly enough sometimes to start at a knock, 
— at length your letter is come. [By] that indeed I enter- 
tsun more reasonable hopes of seeing you. You will come — 
Ah, indeed you must ; if you are ever the kind-hearted being 
you were — you must come to be consoled by my sympathy, 
exhilarated by my encouragements, and made happy by my 
friendship. You are not happy ! Alas ! who is that has a 
noble and generous nature ? It is not only, my noble-hearted 
friend, that your will is bountiful and your means small, — 
were you richer you would still be tormented by ingratitude, 
caprice, and change. Vet I say Amen to all your anathema 
against poverty, it is beyond measure a torment and despair. 
I am poor, having once been richer ; I live among the needy, 
and see only jioverty around. I happen, as has always been 
my fate, to have formed intimate friendships with those who 
are great of soul, generous, and incapable of valuing money 
except for the good it may do — and these very people are all 
even poorer than myself, is it not hard ? But turning to you 
who are dearest to me, who of all beings are most liberal, it 
makes me truly unhappy to find that you are hard pressed : 
do not talk of old age and poverty, both the one and the other 
are in truth far from you, — for the one it will be a miracle if 
you live to grow old, — this would appear a strange compliment 
if addressed to another, but you and I have too much of the 
pure spirit of fire in our souls to wish to live till the flickering 
beam waxes dim ;^think then of the few present years only. 
I have no doubt you will do your fortunes great good by 
coming to this country. A too long absence destroys the in- 
terest that friends take, if they are only friends in the common 
acceptation of the word ; and your relations ought to be re- 
minded of you. The great fault to us in this countrj' is its 
expensive ness, and the dreadful ills attendant here on poverty; 
elsewhere, though poor, you may live — here you are actually 
driven from life, and though a few might pity, none would 
help you were you absolutely starving. You say you shall 
stay here but a short time and then go to Italy — alas ! 
alas! 
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It is impossible in a letter to communicate the exact state of 
one's feelings and a&iis here— btu there ts a change at hand 
— I cannot guess whether lor good or bad as &r as regards ni& 
This winter, whose cxtrene severitjr has carried off many old 
people, coD^ned Sir Tim. for ten weets by the gout — 
but he is recovered. All that time a settlement for me was 
delayed, although it was acknowledged that Percy now bdng 
the heir, one ought to be loade ; at length after much parading 
they have notified to me that I shall rec^ve a magnificent 
^250 a year, to be increased nen year to ^300. But then 
I am not permitted to leave this cloudy nook. My desire to 
get away is unchanged, and I used to look forward to your 
return as a period when I might contrive — but I fear there b 
no hope for me during Sir T.'s life. He and hts family are 
now at Brighton. John Shelley, dear S.'s brother, is about to 
many, and talks of calling upon me. I am often led to refiect 
in life how people situated in a certain manner with regard to 
me might make my life less drear than it is — but it is always 
the case that the people that might — won't, and it is a very 
great mistake to fancy that they will. Such thoughts make me 
anxious to draw tighter the cords of symptathy and friendship 
which are so much more real than those of the world's forming 
in the way of relationship or connection. 

From the ends of the world we were brought together to 
be friends till death ; separated as we are, this tie still subasts. 
I do not wonder that you are out of heart concerning Greece ; 
the mismanagement here is not less than the misgoveirunent 
there, the discord the same, save that here ink is spiit instead 
of blood. Lord Cochrane alone can assist them — but without 
vesseb or money how can he acquire sufficient power? at any 
race except as the Captain of a vessel I do not see what good 
you can do them. But the mischief is this, — that while 
some cold, unimpressive natures can go to a new country, 
reside among a few friends, enter into the interests of an inti- 
mate and live as a brother among them for a time, and then 
depart, leaving small trace, retaining none, — as if they had 
ascended from a balh, they change their garments and pass on : 
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—while others of subtler nature receive into their very essences 
a part of those with whom they associate, and after a while they 
become enchained, either for belter or worse, and during a 
series of years they bear the marks of change and attachment. 
These natures indeed are the purest and best, and of such 
are you, dear friend; having you once, I ever have you; 
losing you once, 1 have lost you for ever ; a riddle this, but 
true. And so life passes, year is added to year, the word 
youth is becoming obsolete, while years bring me no change 
for the better. Yet I said, change is at hand — I know it, 
though as yet I do not feel it — you will come, in the spring 
you will come and add fresh delight for me to the happy 
change from winter to summer. I cannot tell what else mate- 
rial is to change, hut I feel sure the year will end differently 
from its beginning. Jane is quite well, we talk continually of 
you, and expect you anxiously. Her fortunes have been more 
shifting than mine, and they are about to conclude, — differ- 
ently from mine, — -but I leave her to say what she thinks best 
concerning herself, though probably she will defer the explan- 
ation until your arrival She is my joy and consolation. I 
could never have survived my exile here but for her. Her 
amiable temper, cheerfulness, and never ceasing sympathy are 
all so much necessary value for one wounded and lost as I. 

Come, dear friend, again I read your melancholy sentences 
and I say, come ! let us try if we can work out good from ill ; 
if I may not be able to throw a ray of sunshine on your path, 
at least I will lead you as best I may through the gloom. 
Believe me that all that belongs to you must be dear to me, 
and that I shall never forget all I owe to you. 

Do you remember those pretty hnes of Bums ? — 

A monarch may foreef his ctoun 
That on iiis head an hour hath been, 
A biid^room may foiget his bride 
Who WBS his wedded wife yeai'reen, 
A molher may forget her child 
That smiles so sweetly on her knee, 
But I'll rememliei tbee, dear friend, 
And sU that thou h^t done for me. 
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Such feelings are not the growth of the moment. They 
must have lived for years — have flourished in smiles, and re- 
tained their freshness watered by tears ; to feel tliem one 
must have sailed much of life's voyage together — -have under- 
gone the same perils, and sympathised in the same fears and 
griefs ; such is our situation ; and the heartfelt and deep- 
rooted sentiments fill my eyes with tears as I think of you, 
dear friend, we shall meet soon. Adieu, M. S. 

... I cannot close this letter without saying a word about 
dear Hunt — yet that must be melancholy. To feed nine 
children is no small thing. His health has borne up pretty 
well hitherto, though his spirits sink. What is it in the soil 
of this green earth that is so ill adapted to the best of its 
sons ? He speaks often of you with affection. 
To Edward Trelawny, Esq., 

To the care of Samuel Barff, Esq., 

Zante, The Ionian Isles. 

Seal — Judgment of Paris. 

Endorsed—Received loth April 1827. 

Change was indeed at hand, though not of a 
kind that Mary could have anticipated. The only 
event in prospect likely to affect her much was a 
step shortly to be taken by Mrs. Williams. That 
intended step, vaguely foreshadowed in Jane's 
correspondence, aroused the liveliest curiosity in 
Clare Clairmont, as was natural. 

Miss Clairmont to Mrs. Williams. 
My dearest Jane — If I have not written to you before, it 
is owing to low spirits. I have not been able to take the pen, 
because it would have been dipped in too black a melancholy. 
I am tited of being in trouble, particularly as it goes on aug- 
menting every day. 1 have had a hard struggle with myself 
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lately to get over the temptation I had to lay down the ~ 
burthen at once, and be free as spirits are, and leave this 
horrid world behind me. In order to let you understand 
what now oppresses me, 1 must tell you my history since I 
came to Moscow. I came here quite unknown. I was at 
first ill treated on that account, but I soon acquired a great 
reputation, because all my pupils made much more progress 
in whatever they undertook than those of other people. I 
had few acquaintances among the English ; to these I had 
never mentioned a single circumstance of myself or fortunes, 
but took care, on the contrary, to appear content and hajipy, 
as if I had never known or seen any other society all my days. 
I sent you a letter by Miss F., because I knew your name 
would excite no suspicions ; but it seems my mother gol hold 
of Miss R, sought her out, and has thereby done me a most 
incalculable mischief. Miss F. came back full of my story 
here, and though she is very friendly to me, yet others who 
are not so have already done me injury. The Professor at 
the University here is a man of a good deal of talent, and was 
in close connection with Lockhart, the son-in-law of Sir 
Walter Scott, and all that party; he has a great deal of 
friendship for me, because, as he says, very truly, I am the 
only person here besides himself who knows how to speak 
English. He professes the most rigid principles, and is come 
to that age when it is useless to endeavour to change them. 
I, however, took care not to get upon the subject of prin- 
ciples, and so he was of infinite use to me both by counselling 
and by protecting me with the weight of his high approbation. 
You may imagine this man's horror when he heard who I 
was; that the charming Miss Ciairmont, the model of good 
sense, accomplishments, and good taste, was brought, issued 
from the very den of freethinkers. I see that he is in a com- 
plete puzzle on my account ; he cannot explain to himself 
how I can be so extremely delightful, and yet so detestable. 
The inveteracy of his objections is shaken. This, however, 
has not hindered him from doing me serious mischief. I was 
to have undertaken this winter the education of an only 
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- daughter, the child of x veiy rich family where the Prafeasor 
reigns despotic, because he always settles every little dispute 
with some unintelligible quotation or reference to a Latin or 
Greek author. I am extremely intercaied in Ihc child, he 
used to say, and do one can give her the education ahe oug^t 
to have but Miss Clairmont, The father and the mother have 
been running after me these yeani to persuade me to eiiler 
when the child should be old enough. I consented, when 
now, all is broken oB, because the bcruples of my profeuor 
do not allow of it God knows, he says, what Codwtnisb 
principles she mi^t not intUL Vou may, therefore, think 
how teased I have been ; more ta iiwa the uncertainty of my 
position, 3£ I do itot know how isa this may extend. If this 
is only the beginning, what may be the end ? 1 am not sogiy 
wi& dus man, be only acts aococdiog to bis cxxudeiwx ; otx 
am 2 sntfKised. J shall never cease feeling and thinking that 
if I had niy cbrace, I had rather a thousand timet have a 
cjuld cf mine resigited to an early grave, and lost tur ever, to 
m^ tiian have it brought up m principles I abhor. If you 
a^ me what I shall do, 1 can only answer you at did the 
Princess Mentimiletw, when buried under tlie ruins of ber 
villa by an earthquake, " I await my fate in silence." Id the 
meantime, while the page of fate is unrolling, I feel a secret 
aptation which consumes tac, the more so for bein^ repressed. 
I am kllec a^n into a bad state of healtli, but this is 
h^wnia] lo me upon the recurrence of winter. Vilial tor- 
moitE me the most is the restraint 1 am under of alwajrs 
a ppealing gay in society, which 1 am obliged to do lo avoid 
their odious curiosity. Farewell awhile dismay and terror, 
and let us luni to love and liappinea^ Never was astomiah- 
meni greater thai: mine on receiving your letter. 1 had 
somehow imagined lo myself that you never would love again, 
and you may say what yuu hkc, deaiesi Jane, you won't drive 
titat out of my head, " Blue Bag " may be a friend to you, 
bm he never can be a lover. A happy atiacbinent that has 
ceen its end leaves a void that nothing can fill up ; iLerefoie 
I counsel the timorous and the prudent to take the greal^t 
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care always to have an unhappy attachment, because vith it 
you can veer about like a weathercock to every point of life. 
What would I not give to have an unhappy passion, for then 
one has full permission and a perfect excuse to fall into a 
liappy one ; one has something to expect, but a ha^ passitm, 
like death, basj£«u written in such tajge chamaers in its face 
(here is no hoping for any possibility of a change. You will 
allow me to talk upon this subject, for I am unhappily the 
victim of a haff-y fassA?m, I had one ; like all things perfect 
in its kind, it was lieetin^ and mine only lasted ten minutes, 
but these ten minutes have discomposed the rest of my life. 
The passiot^ Cod knows foe wbal aiuse, ttota no faults of 
Rune, bowerer, dis^>peared, leaving no tnce vbaixvts bdiind 
it except my heart wasted and ruiited as if it had been 
scotched by a thousand hghmings. Yon wiD tbete&x^ I 
hop^ excose my not following the advice yoa give me ia yoor 
hst letter, of faflrag in love, and jva wiD tea£l^ bcfieve me 
when 1 1^ ytw thai I am not in lovt^ as yon sa n pe ct e ^ with 
Rfty Gcmm friend Hermann. He vat xwtrf btt ^wiag km 
five )«>« to dke coontry. I have a great '■*'— ***>y for bom, 
becHtse behn the nrast ardent love of aO that b good and 
beaatifal of any one I know. I fed i i< nei» e J far his ha|)f)i- 
■ett and wt&K; bM be is not the hang who oooU nuhe 
life fed ios ■ bMfaen to me than it (hies. bwoaHW^ 
eveiiKeB dmt 70a ve a fitde hi^fier dna jpoa wai^ Abe- 
farelfy^wnhir-yonaasf^^ecfifc. lasdei^lcd 
dnt y(M have xme one to waach over yoa and gaaad yoM 
tram dK ««ms of Be. Do pn^adi ac Btae Bhg^ na^^ 
(for nhat b a man «Aa« a MMtt ii (X che 1 dkd gel ■«> the 
hahh qf Hal^ «f y» as llneB^ ad aevcrbe AkM 
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sure he will fall ill, because the change of climate is most per- 
nicious to the health. The first winter I passed in Russia I 
thought I should have died, but then a good deal was caused 
by extreme anxiety. So take care of Trelawny, and do not 
let him get his feet wet. You ask me to tell you every par- 
ticular of ray way of life. For these last six months I have 
been tormented to death ; I am shut up with five hateful 
children; they keep me in a fever from morning till nighl. 
If they fall into their father's or mother's way, and are trouble- 
some, they are whipped ; but the instant they are with me, 
which is pretty nearly all the day, they give way to all their 
violence and love of mischief, because they are not afraid of 
my mild disposition. They go on just like people in a 
public-house, abusing one another with the most horrid names 
and fighting ; if I separate them, then they roll on the ground, 
shrieking that I have broken their arm, or pretend to fall into 
convulsions, and 1 am such a fool I am frightened. In short, 
I never saw the evil spirit so plainly developed. What is 
worse, 1 cannot seriously be angry with them, for I do not 
know how they can be otherwise with the education they re- 
ceive. Everything is a crime ; they may neither jump, nor 
nm, nor laugh. It is now two months they have never been 
out of the house, and the only thing they are indulged in is 
in eating, drinking, and sleeping, so that I look upon their 
delects as proceeding entirely from the pernicious lives they 
lead. Tbb is a pretty just picture of all Russian cbildFen, 
because the Russians are as yet totally ignorant oi anything 
like real education. You may, therefore, imagine what a life 
I hare been leading. In the summer, and we had an Italian 
one:, I bore up reiy well, because we were often in the garden, 
but since tbe retnm of winto', which atwayi makes roe ill, and 
Iheir added timomeoee, I am quiie oveipoweied. Tbe 
whole winur long I bare a fevtr, which comes on emy 
evening and prevents mj sleeping the whole ai^; uoie- 
limes it leaves me Cor a fbrtm^ bttt then it b^ins ^aia, 
bat msBBtmcr I am as Strang and heabfay as fXNiade. TIk 
TOT. n }4 
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- villi iHjflnjip bccsBic 1 LifeLM I 
im« dgfat long iBoaifas at saBcx^ and lickum . The oeij 
AMiMutK I hne is Sondqr ncain^ to see lOas F. mmI 
smegtken&e bo; and Ae oolf safafccS of ooaveoMliaB it 
to lu^ It the Rbsbhcs or dres. Hy God, wfau > fifel 
Bat conp^nl is Bsdess, lad tbarfnre I ilial not iodH^e in 
it. I Imic aid, so as those I lopvc fiv^ I wfil bear d witboic 
aanmnc If erer I am wndcpeaSatt I "i" inHa^lj KliK 
ID aoote soGtade ; I wiD we hook; not even jvm nor Uai^ 
^ d«R I wa fiw tmlfl the ikooAk disgust I fiEd M d that 

1^ heart is loo fid of hancd to be fit far sode^ is ib 
lacsent wooA. I aai *cij sony fiv the death of Stile 
ChwteT The thaocxs far sn cce a M oa ate aow so tgaJ; 
tnfaBoed— the Sfe of an old ^ and thehfeof mkjo^ 
tftOd — dnt I coafas I see less hope thm em of the sO^ 
takkgcAo. It it fi^bthd far the de spowMg tohDcthek 
hopes SB^ended ihiB apoo a angle haic Ra^ da nc* faqget 
iDviiKto ne when Tkebaarf itcaae. How^bd I Aolfae 
lyes I 



yoaadvfs; at what hon- yoa do tfai^ and M «hat hovAaa. 
Fma 11 tB 4 I lead my '*a*— . th— — dae; aCj «c 
DK ioB the tatlc Tht^ hare half ao hoag^ ifaadi^ far 
|d^ k caaaaot be caled, as they aR ia the di laia^ iw— . aad 
Aen they lean two boors matt. At S «c dak lea, aad 
Acs A^go to heA, wUch b im.wj owr tM it,hecaBie afl 
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If I could have a letter of recommendation, not a letter of 
introduction, to the English ambassador or his wife, 1 should 
be able to get over the difficulties which now beset my passage 
Do think of this, Jane. My head is so completely giddy from 
worry and torment, that I am unable to think upon my own 
affairs ; only this I know, that I am in a tottering situation. 
It is absolutely necessary that I should have letters of recom- 
mendation, and to people high in the world at Petersburgh, 
because it is very common in Russia for adventurers, such as 
opera dancers loo old to dance any more, and milliners, and 
that class of women to come here. They are received with 
open arms by the Russians, who are very hospitable, and then 
naturally they betray themselves by their atrocious conduct, 
and are thrown off; and I have known since I have been here 
several lamentable instances of this, and I shall be classed 
with these people if I cannot procure letters to people whose 
countenance and protection must refute the possibility of such 
a supposition. I must confess to you that my pride never 
could stand this, for these adventurers are such detestable 
people that I have the utmost horror of them. What a miser- 
able imposture is life, that such as follow philosophy, nature 
and truth, should be classed with the very refuse of mankind ; 
that people who ought to be cited as models of virtue and 
self-sacrifice should be trampled under foot with the dregi of 
vice. It was not thus in the time of the Greeks; and thui 
reflectiot) makes me tired of life, for I might have been under- 
stood in the lime of Socrates, but never shall be by the 
modems. For this reason I do not wish to live, as 1 cannot 
be underetood ; in order, therefore, not to be des^sed, I 
must renounce all worldly concerns whatever. I have long 
done so, and therefore you will not wonder that I have long 
since given my parting look to life. Do not be Burpriaed 
I am so dull ; 1 am surrounded by difficulliea which I am 
a&md I never shall get oat of, and after so many yean of 
trouble and ai^ish it is natural I should wish it were cnvr. 
Do not, my dearest Jane, mention lo my mother the hana 
her indisoetion has done, for though I Uiall &ankljr tdl her 




of it, yet it would wound her if she were to know I had told 

you, and there is already so much pain in the world it is 
frightful to add ever so little to the stock. You can merely 
say I have asked for letters of introduction at Petersburgh. 

From the time of her first arrival in England 
after Edward's death, Hogg had been Jane 
Williams' persistent, devoted, and long-suffering 
admirer. Not many months after receiving Clare's 
letter, she changed her name and her abode, and 
was thenceforward known as Mrs. Hogg. Mary's 
familiar intercourse with her might, in any case, 
have been somewhat checked by this event, but 
such a change would have been a small matter 
compared to the bitter discovery she was soon to 
make, that, while accepting her affection, Jane had 
never really cared for her ; that her feeling had 
been of the most superficial sort. Once inde- 
pendent of Mary, and under other protection, she 
talked away for the benefit and amusement of 
other people, — talked of their past life, prating 
of her power over Shelley and his devotion to her, 
— of Mary's gloom during those sad first weeks 
at Lerici, — intimating that jealousy of herself was 
the cause. Stories which lost nothing in the 
telling, wherein Jane Williams figured as a good 
angel, while Mary Shelley was made to appear in 
an unfavourable or even an absurd light, 

Mary had no suspicion, no foreboding ol the 
mine that was preparing to explode under her 
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feet. She sympathised in her friend's happiness, 
for she could not regard it but as happiness for 
one in Jane's circumstances to be able to accept 
the love and protection of a devoted man. She 
herself could not do it, but she often felt a wish 
that she were differently constituted. She knew 
it was impossible ; but no tinge of envy or bitter- 
ness coloured her words to Trelawny when she 
wrote to tell him of Jane's resolution. 



. . . This is to be an eventful summer to us. Janey b 
writing to you and will tell her own tale best. The person to 
whom she unites herself is one of my oliiest friends, the early 
friend of my own Shelley. It was he who chose to share the 
honour, as he generously termed it, of Shelley's expulsion from 
Oxford- (And yet he is unlike what you may conceive to be 
the idea! of the best friend of Shelley.) He is a man of talent, 
— of wit, — he has sensibility and even romance in his di<- 
position, but his exterior is composed and, at a superficial 
glance, cold. He has loved Jane devotedly and ardently 
since she first arrived in England, almost five years ago. At 
first she was loo faithfully attached to the memory of Edward, 
nor was be exactly the being to satisfy her imagination ; but 
his sincere and long-tried love has at last gained the day. 

. . . Nor will I fear for her tn the rislc she must run when 
she confides her future happiness to another's constancy and 
good principles. He is a man of honour, he longs for home, 
for domestic life, and he well knows that none could make 
such so happy as Jane. He is liberal in hb opinions, constant 
in his attachments, if she is happy with him now she will be 
always. ... Of course after all that has passed it is our wish 
that all this shall be as little talked of as [XKsible, the obscurity 
in which we have lived favours this. We shall remove hence 
during the timimer, for of course we shaU still continue near 
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each other. I, as ever, must derive my only {dcastue aod 
solace from her sodetj. 

Before the summer of 1827 was over the cloud 
burst. 

Mary's journal in June is Jess mournful than 
usual. Congenial society always had the power 
of cheering, her and making her forget herself. 
And in her acquaintance with Thomas Moore 
she found a novelty which yet was akin to past 
enjoyment 

Journal, June 26 {^Z^^). — I have just made acquaint- 
ance with Tom Moore. He reminds me delightfully of the 
past, and I like him much There is something wann and 
genuine in his feelings and manner which is very attractive, 
and redeems hJm from the sin of worldliness with which he 
has been charged. 

Jttiy 2. — Moore breakfasted with me on Sunday. We 
talked of past limes, — of Shelley and I-ord Byron. He was 
very agreeable, and I never felt myself so perfectly at ray ease 
with any one I do not know why this is ; he seems to under- 
stand and 10 tike rae. This is a new and unexpected pleasure. 
I have been so long exiled from the style of society in which 
I spent the better part of my life ; it is an evanescent pleasure, 
but I will enjoy it while I can. 

July II. — Moore has left town; his singing is something 
new and strange and beautiful. I have enjoyed his visits, and 
spent several happy hours In his society. That is much. 

July 1 3. — My friend has proved false and treacherous ! 
Miserable discovery. For four years I was devoted to her, 
and earned only ingratitude. Not for worlds would I attempt 
to transfer the deathly blackness of my meditations to these 
pages. Let no trace remain save the deep, bleeding, hidden 
wound of my lost heart of such a tale of horror and despair. 
Writing, study, quiet, such remedies I must seek. "WhaX. deadly 
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cold flows through my veins ! My head weighed down ; my 
limbs sink under me. I start at every sound as the messenger 
of fresh misery, and despair invests my soul with trembling 
horror. 

October 9. — Quanto bene mi rammento sette anni fa, in 
questa medesima stagione i pensieri, I sentimenti del mio 
cuore ! Allora cominciai Valperga — allora sola col mio Bene 
fui felice. Allora le nuvole furono spinte dal furioso vento 
davanti alia luna, nuvole magnifiche, che in fofme grandiose e 
bianche parevano stabili quanto le montagne e sotto la tirannia 
del vento si mostravano piu fragili che un velo di seta minutis- 
sima, scendeva allor la pioggia, gli albori si spogliavano. 
Autunno bello fosti allora, ed ora bello terribile, malinconico ci 
sei, ed io, dove sono ? 

By those who hold their hearts safe at home in 
their own keeping, these little breezes are called 
''storms in tea-cups." The matter was of no 
importance to any one but Mary. The aspect of 
her outward life was unchanged by thrs heart- 
shipwreck over which the world's waves closed 
and left no sign. 



CHAPTER XXI 

July 182 /-August 1S30 

Many weary months passed away. Man* said 
nothing to the shallow-hearted woman who had 
so grievously injured her. Jane had been so dear 
to her, and was so inextricably bound up with a 
beloved past, that she shrank from disturbing the 
superficial firiendship which she nevertheless knew 
to be hollow. 

To one of Mar)''s temperament there was actual 
danger in living alone with such a sorrow, and it 
was a happy thing when, in August an unforeseen 
distraction occurred to compel her thoughts into a 
new channel. She received from an unknown 
correspondent a letter, resulting in an acquaint- 
ance which, though it passed out of her life with- 
out leaving any permanent mark, was, at the time, 
not unfruitful of interest 

The letter was as follows — 

Frances Wright to Mrsl Shelley. 

Paris, 2 2d August 1S27. 
I shall preface this letter with no apology: the motive 
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which dictates it will furnish, as I trust, a sufficient introduction 
both for it and its writer. As the daughter of your father and 
mother (known to me only by their works and opinions), as 
the friend and companion of a man distinguished during life, 
and preserved in the remembrance of the ])ublic as one 
distinguished not by genius merely, but, as I imagine, by the 
strength of his opinions and his fearlessness in their expression ; 
— viewed only in these relations you would be to me an object 
of interest and — permit the word, for I use it in no vulgar sense 
— of curiosity. But I have heard (vaguely indeed, for I have 
not even the advantage of knowing one who claims your |)er- 
sonal acquaintance, nor have I, in my active pursuits and 
engagements in distant countries, had occasion to |K;ruse 
your works), yet I have heard, or read, or IxHh, that which has 
fostered the belief that you share at once the sentiments and 
talents of those from whom you drew your being. If yon 
possess the opinions of your father and the g/fnitr<Ai% ititWnyi^ 
of your mother, I feel that I could travel far to see you. It is 
rare in this world, especially in our sex, to meet with tliose 
opinions united with those feelings, and witlj the r/janners 
and disposition calculated to command respect and '»ndliate 
affection. It is so rare, that to obtain the krvjwUuii^t *A su/ii 
mig^t well autVjorise a more abrupt intrusion \Jtasi <Aift by 
letter ; but. pled^'ed as I am to the cause of what apj/tars to ; 
me moral mixh and moral litferty, that I ^sfiouldy ftegk^.t any 
means for ciso*>\*er:rj;^ a real friend of XjsslX cause, I were i^lu^M 
failing to a duty. ' 

In thus address: ng my in-'^uiries rebpectin^ you to your- I 

■ 

selfi it were perija;/^ firiii^ triat I should enter into v>M>e 
explanations respecting' soy owl %-iewt anc ti^e ov>e<:tft wxjj<ii 
have nxfcd my anentioi*. I coiioeive, fjO»ever- ti*e *efy 
modve of tiiit *etier a^ i^ereir expiaii«tc, »rx tfie pfintec paper 
I shall encio&e writ h, wiL suppiy a sufEjciem assufaijoe ^ tiie 
beU3">doxT of my opinions aiiC *m ixstiurt of my exerjo&i fcr 
their *rjrj^xz arjc luftrierarjce. It » iL oe rjecebsarj' tc expiate 
howercr- wiac wil stni^e yo*- nut iiidisi-cictiy it tire aecc of 
Xasbobe. tna: Uie ol^je^ct uf tfjt exptfuuent Las i£ 
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association based on those principles of moral liberty and 

equality heretofore advocated by your father. That these 
principles fonn its base and its cement, and that while we 
endeavour to undennine the slavery of colour existing in the 
North American Republic, we essay equally to destroy the 
slavery of mind now reigning there as in other countries. With 
one nation we iind the aristocracy of colour, with another 
that of rank, with all perhaps those of wealth, instruction, 
and sex. 

Our circle already comprises a few united co-operators, 
vhose choice of associates will be guided by their moral fitness 
only ; saving that, for the protection and support of all, each 
must be fitted to exercise some useful employment, or to supply 
aoo dollars per annum as an equivalent for their support. The 
present generation will in all probability supply but a limited 
number of individuals suited in opinion and disposition to such 
a state of society ; but that that number, however limited, may 
besl find their happiness and best exercise tlieir utility by unit- 
ing their interests, their society, and their talents, I feel a con- 
victioa In this conviction I have devoted my time and fortune 
to laying the foundations of an establishment where affection 
shall form the only marriage, kind feeling and kind action the 
only rehgion, respect for the feelings and liberties of othe^s to 
the only restraint, and union of interest the bond of peace and 
security. With the protection of the negro in view, whose 
cruel sufferings and degradation had attracted my special 
sympathy, it was necessary to seek the land of his bondage, 
to study his condition and imagine a means for effecting his 
liberation ; with the emancipation of the human mind in view, 
from the shackles of moral and religious superstition, it was 
necessary to seek a country where political institutions should 
allow free scope for experiment; and with a practice in view 
in opposition to all the laws of public opinion, it was necessary 
to seek the seclusion of a new country, and build up a city of 
refuge in the wilderness itself. Youth, a good constitution, 
and a fixed purpose enabled me to surmount the fatigues, 
difficulties, and privations of the necessary journeys, and the 
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first opening of a settlement in the American forests. Fifteen 
months have placed the establishment in a fair way of progress, 
in the hands of united and iirm associates, comprising a family 
of colour from New Orleans. As might be expected, my 
health gave way under the continued fatigues of mind and 
body [incidental] to the first twelvemonth. A brain fever, 
followed by a variety of sufferings, seemed to point to a sea- 
voyage as the only chance of recovery. Accordingly I left 
Nashoba in May last, was placed on board a steamboat on the 
Mississippi for Orleans, then on board a vessel for Havre, and 
landed in fifty days almost restored to health. I am now in 
an advanced state of convalescence, but still obliged to avoid 
fatigue either bodily or mental. The approaching marriage of 
a dear friend also retains me in Paris, and as I shall return by 
way of New Orleans to my forest home in the month of 
November, or December, I do not expect to visit London. 
The bearer of this letter, should he, as I trust, be able to 
deliver it, will be able to furnish any intelligence you may 
desire respecting Nashoba and its inhabitants. In the name 
of Robert Dale Owen you will recognise one of the trustees, 
and a son of Robert Owen of Lanark. 

Whatever be the fate of this letter, I wish to convey to 
Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin Shelley my respect and admira- 
tion of those from whom she holds those names, and my 
fond desire to connect her with them in my esteem, and in 
the knowledge of mutual sympathy to sign myself her friend, 
Frances Wright. 

My address while in Europe — Aux soins du General Lafay- 
ette, Rue d'AnJDu, and 7 St Honor^, k Paris. 

The bearer of this letter would seem to have 
been Robert Dale Owen himself. His name 
must have recalled to Mary's mind the letter she 
had received at Geneva, long, long ago. from poor 
Fanny, describing and commenting on the schemes 
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for social regeneration of his father, Robert 
Owen. 

MaryShelley's feeling towards Frances Wright's 
schemes in 1827 may have been accurately ex- 
pressed by Fanny Godwin's words in 1816. 

. , , " The outline of his plan is this ; ' That no human 
being shall work more than two or three hours every day ; that 
they shall be all equal ; that no one shall dress but after the 
plainest and simplest manner ; that they be allowed to follow 
any religion, or no religion, as they please ; and that their 
studies shaJI be Mechanics and Chemistry.' I hate and am 
sick at heart at the misery I see my fellow-beings suffering, but 
I own I should not like to live to see the extinction of all 
genius, talent, and elevated generous feeling in Great Britain, 
which I conceive to be the natural consequence of Mr. Owen's 
plan." 

But any plan for human improvement, any 
unselfish effort to promote the common weal, com- 
manded the sure sympathy of Shelley's widow 
and Mary Wollstonecraft's daughter, whether 
her judgment accorded perfectly or not with that 
of its promoters. She responded warmly to the 
letter of her correspondent, who wrote back in 
almost rapturous terms — 

Frances Wright to Mary Shelley. 

Paris, isth September iSa;. 
My Friend, my dear Friend — How sweet are the senti- 
ments with which I write that sacred word — so often prosti- 
tuted, so seldom bestowed with the glow of satisfaction and 
delight with which I now employ it ! Most surely will I go to 
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England, most surely to Brighton, to wheresoever you may be. 
The fond belief of my heart is realised, and more than realised. 
You are the daughter of your mother. I opened your letter 
with some trepidation, and perused it with more emotion than 
now suits my shattered nerves. I have read it again and 
again, and acknowledge it before I sleep. Most fully, most 
deeply does my heart render back the sympathy yours gives. 
It fills up the sad history you have sketched of blighted affec- 
tions and ruined hopes. I too have suffered, and we must 
have done so perhaps to feel for the suffering. We must have 
loved and mourned, and felt the chill of disappointment, and 
sighed over the moral blank of a heartless world ere we can 
be moved to sympathy for calamity, or roused to attempt its 
alleviation. The curiosity you express shall be most willingly 
answered in (as I trust) our approaching meeting. You will 
see then that I have greatly pitied and greatly dared, only 
because I have greatly suffered and widely observed. I have 
sometimes feared lest too early affliction and too frequent dis- 
appointment had blunted my sensibilities, when a rencontre 
with some one of the rare beings dropt amid the dull mul- 
titude, like oases in the desert, has refreshed my better 
feelings, and reconciled me with others and with myself. 
That the child of your parents should be one among these 
sweet visitants is greatly soothing and greatly inspiring. But 
have we only discovered each other to lament that we are not 
united ? I cannot, will not think it When we meet, — and 
meet we must, and I hope soon, — how eagerly, and yet tremb- 
lingly, shall I inquire into all the circumstances likely to favour 
an approach in our destinies. I am now on the eve of separa- 
tion from a beloved friend, whom marriage is about to remove 
to Germany, while I run back to my forests. And I must 
return without a bosom intimate ? Yes ; our little circle has 
mind, has heart, has right opinions, right feelings, co-operates 
in an experiment having in view human happiness, yet I do 
want one of my own sex to commune with, and sometimes to 
lean upon in all the confidence of equality of friendship. You 
see I am not so disinterested as you suppose. Delightful 
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indeed it is to aid the progress of haman improrement, and 
sweet b the peace we derive from aiding the happiness of 
others. But still the heart craves something more ere it can 
say — I am satisfied. 

I must tell, not write, of the hopes of Nashoba, and of aU 
your sympathising heart wishes to hear. On the aSth instant 
I shall be in London, where I must pass some days with a 
friend about to sail for Madeira. Then, unless you should 
come to London, I will seek you at Brighton, Arundel, any- 
where you may name. Let me find directions from you. I 
wilt not say, use no ceremony wiih me — none can ever enter 
between us. Our intercourse begins in the confidence, if not 
in the fulness of friendship. 1 have not seen you, and yet 
my heart loves you. 

I cannot take Brighton in my way ; ray sweet friend, Julia 
Gamett, detaining me here until the latest moment, which may 
admit of my reaching London on the zSth. I must not see 
you in passing. However short our meeting, it must have 
some repose in it The feelings which draw me towards you 
have in them I know not what of respect, of pit)^ng sympathy, 
of expectation, and of tenderness. They must steal some 
quiet undivided hours from the short space I have yet to pass 
in Europe. Tell me when they shall be, and where. I expect 
to sail for America with Mr. Owen and his family early in Nov- 
ember, and may leave London to visit a maternal friend in the 
north of England towards the 20th of October. Direct to 
me to the care of Mr. Robert Bayley, 4 Basinghall Street, 
London. 

Permit me the assurance of my respect and affection, 
and accord me the title, as I fee! the sentiments, of a friend, 
Frances Wright. 

Circumstances conspired lo postpone the 
desired meeting for some weeks, but the follow- 
ing extract from another letter of Fanny Wright's 
shows how friendly was the correspondence. 
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Yes, I do " understand the happiness flowing from confi- 
dence and entire sympathy, independent of worldly circum- 
stances." I know the latter compared to the former arc 

nothing. 

A delicate nursling of European luxury and aristocracy, I 
thought and felt for myself, and for martyrised humankind, 
and have preferred all hazards, ail privations in the forests of 
the New World to the dear-bought comforts of miscalled 
civilisation. I have made the hard earth my bed. the saddle 
of my horse my pillow, and have staked my life and fortune 
on an experiment having in view moral liberty and human 
improvement. Many of course think me mad, and if to be 
mad mean to be one of a minority, I am so, and very mad 
indeed, for our minority is very small. Should that few 
succeed in mastering the first difficulties, weaker spirits, though 
often not less amiable, may carry forward the good work. But 
the fewer we are who now think alike, the more wc are of 
\-alue to each other. To know you, therefore, is a strong 
desire of my heart, and all things consistent with my engage- 
ments (which I may call duties, since they are connected 
with the work I have in hand) will I do to facilitate our 
meeting. 

Soon after this Mary made Frances Wright's 
acquaintance, and heard from herself all the story 
of her stirring life. She was not of American, 
but of Scottish birth (Dundee), and had been very 
early left an orphan. Her father had been a man 
of great ability and culture, of advanced liberal 
opinions, and independent fortune. Fanny had 
been educated in England by a maternal aunt, 
and in 1 8 1 8, when twenty-three years of age. had 
gone with her younger sister to the United States. 
Since that lime her life had been as adventurous 
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as it was independent. Enthusiastic, original, 
and handsome, she found friends and adherents 
wherever she went. Two years she spent in the 
States, where she found sympathy and stimulus 
for her speculative energies, and free scope for her 
untried powers. She had written a tragedy, 
forcible and effective, which was published at 
Philadelphia and acted at New York. After that 
she had been three years in Paris, where she 
enjoyed the friendship and sympathy of Lafayette 
and other liberal leaders. In 1824 she was once 
more in America, fired with the idea of solving 
the slavery question. She purchased a tract of 
land on the Nashoba river (Tennessee), and 
settled negroes there, assuming, in her impetuosity. 
that to convert slaves into freemen it was only 
necessary to remove their fetters, and that they 
would soon work out their liberty. She found 
out her error. In Shelley's words, slightly varied, 
" How should slaves produce anything but idle- 
ness, even as the seed produces the plant ?" The 
slaves, freed from the lash, remained slaves as 
before, only they did very litde work, Fanny 
Wright was disappointed ; but, as her letters 
plainly show, her schemes went much farther 
than negro emancipation ; she aimed at nothing 
short of a complete social reconstruction, to be 
illustrated on a small scale at the Nashoba settle- 
ment. 



Overwork, exposure to the sun, and contin- 
uous excitement, told, at last, on her constitution. 
As she informed Mrs. Shelley in her first 
letter, she had broken down with brain fever, 
and, when convalescent, had been ordered to 
Europe. 

In Mary Wollstonecraft's daughter she found 
a friend, hardly an adherent. Fundamentally, 
their principles were alike, but their natures were 
differently attuned. Neither mentally nor physic- 
ally had Mary Shelley the temperament of a 
revolutionary innovator. She had plenty of moral 
courage, but she was too scrupulous, too reflective, 
and too tender. The cause of liberty was sacred 
to her, so long as it bore the fruit of justice, self- 
sacrifice, fidelity to duty. Fanny Wright wor- 
shipped liberty for its own sake, confident that 
every other good would follow it, with the 
generous, unpractical certainty of conviction that 
proceeds as much from a sanguine disposition as 
from a set of opinions. Experience and dis- 
appointment have little power over these tempera- 
ments, and so they never grow old — or prudent. 
It may well be that all the ideas, all the great 
changes, in which is summed up the history of 
progress, have originated with natures like these. 
They are the salt of the earth ; but man cannot 
live by salt alone, and their ideas are carried 
out for them in detail, and the actual everyday 
VOL. " 35 
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work of the world is unconsciously accom- 
plished, by those who, having put their hand 
to the plough, do not look back, nor yet far 
forward. 

Still, it was a remarkable meeting, that of these 
two women. Fanny Wright was a person who, 
once seen, was not easily forgotten. "She was 
like Minerva;" such is the recollection of Mrs. 
Shelley's son, Mrs. Trollope has described her 
personal appearance when, three years later, she 
was creating a great sensation by lecturing in the 
chief American cities — 



She came on the stage surrounded by a bodyguard of 
Quaker ladies in the full costume of their sect. . . , Her tall 
and majestic figure, the deep and almost solemn expression of 
her eyes, the simple contour of her finely-formed head, her 
gannent of plain white muslin, which hung around her in folds 
that recalled the drapery of a Grecian statue, — all contributed 
to produce an effect unlike anything that 1 had ever seen 
before, or ever expect to see again. 

On the other hand the following is Robert Dale 
Owen's sketch of Mary Shelley. 

... In person she was of middle height and graceful figure. 
Het face, though not regularly beautiful, was comely and 
spiritual, of winning expression, and with a look of inborn 
refinement as well as culture. It had a touch of sadness 
when at rest. She impressed me as a person of warm social 
feelings, dependent for happiness on living encouragement, 
needing a guiding and sustaining hand. 

It is certain that Mary felt a warm interest in 
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her new friend. She made her acquainted with 
Godwin, and lost no opportunity of seeing and 
communing with her during her stay in England ; 
nor did they part till Fanny Wright was actually 
on board ship. 

" Dear love," wrote Fanny, from Torbay, " how your figure 
lives in my mind's eye as I saw you borne away from me till 
1 lost sight of your little back among the shipping ! " 

From Nashoba, a few months later, she ad- 
dressed another letter to Mary, which, though 
slightly out of place, is given here. There had, 
apparently, been some passing discord between 
her and the founder of the " New Harmony " 
colony.' 



Frances Wright to Mrs. Shellev. 

Nashoba, ao/A March 1828. 
Very, very welcome was your letter of the i6th November, 
which awaited my return from a httle excursion down the 
Mississippi, undertaken soon after my arrival. Bless your 
sweet kind heart, my sweet Mary ! Your little enclosure, 
together with a little billet brought me by Dale, and which 
came to the address of Mr. Trollope's chambers just as he left 
London, is all the news I have yet received of or from our 
knight-errant. Once among Greeks and Turks, correspondence 
must be pretty much out of the question, so unless he address 
to you some more French compliments from Toulon, I shall 

' Fntiny WriEht subsequently matried a Frenchman, M. Phi<|uepiU 
Ditusmont. Under the head of " Darusmont " a sketch of her life, by 
Mt. K. Garnclt, containing manf highly inleiesCing det^ls of her career, 
is to be found in the Dutionaty ef Naiianal Biography. 
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not look to hear of him for some months. Ay, truly, they are 
incomprehensible animals, these same soi-disant lords of this 
poor planet ! Like their old progenitor, Father Adam, they 
walk about boasting of their wisdom, strength, and sovereignty, 
while they have not sense so much as to swallow an apple with- 
out the aid of an Eve to put it down their throats, I thank 
thee for thine attempt to cram caution and wisdom into the 
cranium of my wandering friend. Thy good offices may afford 
a chance for his bringing his head on his shoulders to these 
forests, which otherwise would certainly be left on the shores 
of the Euxine, on the top of Caucasus, or at the sources of 
the NUe. 

I wrote thee hastily of my arrival and all our wellbeing in 
my last, and of Dale's amende honorable, and of Fanny's 
departure up the Western waters, nor have I now leisure for 
details too tedious for the pen, though so short to give by the 
tongue. Dale arrived, his sweet kind heart all unthawed, and 
truly when he left us for Harmony I think the very last thin 
flake of Scotch ice had melted from him. Camilla and \Vhitby 
leave me also in a few days for Harmony, from whence the 
latter will probably travel back with Dale, and Whitby go up 
the Ohio to engage a mechanic for the building of our houses. 
I hoped lo have sent you, with this, the last communication 
of our little knot of trustees, in which we have stated the 
modification of our plan which we have found it advisable to 
adopt, with the reasons of the same. We have not been able 
to get it printed at Memphis, so Dale is to have it thrown off 
at Harmony, from whence you will receive it. The substance 
of it is, that we have reduced our co-operation to a simple 
association, each throwing in from our private funds iqd 
dollars per annum for the expenses of the table, including 
those of the cook, whom we hire from the Institution, she 
being one of the slaves gifted to it. All other expenses 
regard us individually, and need not amount to loo dollars 
more. Also, each of us builds his house or room, the cost of 
which, simple furniture included, does not surpass 500 dollars. 
The property of the trust will stand thus free of all burden 
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whatsoever, to be devoted to the foundation of a school, in 
which we would fain attempt a thorough co-operative educa- 
tion, looking only to the next generation to effect what we in 
vain attempted ourselves. You see that the change consists 
in demanding as a requisite for admission an independent 
income of soo dollars, instead of receiving labour as an 
equivalent. 

Yes, dear Marj-, I do find the quiet of these forests and 
our ill-fenced cabins of rough logs more soothing to the spirit, 
and now no less suited to the body than the warm luxurious 
houses of European society. Yet that it would be so with 
you, or to any less broken in by enthusiastic devotion to 
human reform and mental liberty than our little knot of 
associates, I cannot judge. I now almost forget the extent 
of the change made in the last few years in my habits, yet 
more than in my views and feelings; but when I recall it, I 
sometimes doubt if many could imitate it without feeling the 
sacrifices almost equal to the gains ; to me sacrifices are 
nothing. I have not felt them as such, and now forget that 
there were any made. 

Farewell, dear Mary. Recall me affectionately and respect- 
fully to the memory of your Father. You will wear me in your 
own, I know. Camilla sends her affectionate wishes. — Yours 
fondly, F, Wright. 



It was probably in connection with Fanny 
Wright's visit that Mrs. Sheliey had, in October 
of 1827, contemplated the possibility of a flying 
trip to the Continent ; an idea which alarmed her 
father (for his own sake) not a little, although she 
had taken care to assure him of her intended 
speedy return. He was in as bad a way, 
financially, and as dependent as ever, but proud of 
the fact that he kept up his good spirits through it 
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all, and sorry for Mary that she could not say as 
much. 

Godwin to Mary. 

GowER Place, ^th Odohtr 1817. 

Dear Mary — We received your letter yesterday, and I 
sent you the Examiner. 

Nothing on earth, as you may perceive, could hare induced 
me to break silence respecting my circumstances, short of 
your letter of the 1st instant, announcing a trip to the Con- 
tinent, without the least hint when you should return. It 
seems to me so contrary to the course of nature that a father 
should look for supplies to his daughter, that it is painful to 
me at any time to think of it. 

You say that [as] you had announced some time ago that you 
must be in town in November, I should have inferred that 
that was irreversible. All I can answer is, that I did not so 
infer. 

I called yesterday, agreeably to your suggestion, upon young 
Evans ; but all I got from him was, that the thing was quite 
out of his way ; to which he added (and I reproved bim for it 
accordingly) that we had better go to the Jews. I called on 
Hodgetts on the 7th of September, and asked him to lend me 
£,3o or ^30. He said, '■ Would a month hence do ? he 
could then furnish £,30." Last Saturday he supped here, 
and brought me ^10, adding that was all he could do. I 
have heard nothing either from Peacock or trom your anony- 
mous friend. I wrote to you, of course, at Brighton on Satur- 
day {before supper-time), which letter I suppose you have 
received. 

How differently you and I are organised. In my seventy- 
second year I am all cheerfulness, and never anticipate the 
evil day (with distressing feelings) till to do so is absolutely 
unavoidable. Would to God you were my daughter in all 
but my poverty ! But I am afi^iid you are a Woilstonecraft. 
We are so curiously made that one atom put in the wrong 
place in our original structure will often make us unhappy for 
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life. But my present cheerfulness is greatly owing to Crom- 
well, and the nature of my occupation, which gives me an 
object omnium korarum — a stream for ever running, and for 
ever new. Do you remember Denham's verses on the Thames 
at Cooper's Hill ? — 

Oh I could I flow [ike thee, and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme ! 
Though lieep, yel cleat, though gentle, yet not dull ; 
Suong, without lage ; without o'eiflowing, full. 

Though I cannot attain this in my Commonwealth, you, 
perhaps, may in your IVarbeck. 

May blessings shower on you as fast as the perpendicular 
rain at this moment falls by my window I prays your affec- 
tionate Father, William Godwin. 

During most of this autumn Mrs. Shelley and 
her boy were staying at Arundel, in Sussex, with, 
or in the near neighbourhood of her friends, the 
Miss Robinsons. There were several sisters, 
to one of whom, Julia, Mrs. Shelley was much 
attached- 
While at Arundel another letter reached her 
from Trelawny, who was contemplating the pos- 
sibility of a return to England. 

TBELAwiiy TO Mks. Srellcy. 
ZA!rTx,IO!>LUi IsLAKDS, 14/A Otiobtr 1837. 
Deasest Maby — I receivni yoar letter dated July, and 
replied to boOi yon and Hunt ; bttt 1 wa* tl>cn at Ccrig^ aad 
as the comtBinucatioa of the iibnd* i> canied on by a ■ 
sion of boaU, leften are Kpmetiines loM. I li 
letter from Arandd, 9tb Sej^onbcr. It ^t% i 
bear toot anxieties as to lacocy maiten arc al aa cad ; M ■ 
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one weighty misery off your heart. You err most ^regiously 
if you think 1 am occupied with women or intrigues, or thai 
my time passes pleasantly. The reverse of all this b the case; 
neither women nor amusements of any son occupy my time, 
and a sadder or more accursed kind of existence I never in all 
my experience of life endured, or, I think, fell to the lot of 
human being. I have been detained here for these last ten 
mor)Cbs by a vilLiinous lavr-suit, which may yet endure some 
months longer, and then I shall return to you as the same 
unconnected, lone, and wandering vng^bond yoa first knew 
me: I have suffered a continual succession of fevers dimng 
the summer ; at present they have discontinued their attack ; 
but thej- have, added to what I suffered in Greece; cat me 
damnaUy, and I &ncy now I must loot like an old patriarch 
who has outlived his generation. I cannot teE whether to 
congratulate lane or not ; the foundation she has faiiilt on for 
happiness imphes neither stability nor permanent security ; 
for a summer bower 'tis well enoui^h to beguile away the 
summer months, but for the winter gf lile I, for my part, 
should like something more durable than a £ibric made up of 
vows and promises. Xor can I say whether it would be wise 
or beneficial to either should Clare consent to reside with you 
in England ; in any other country it might be desirable, bat 
in England it is questionable. 

The only motive which has deterred me &om writing to 
Jane and Clare is that I have been long sick and ill at eaae, 
daily anticipating my return to the Continent, and concocting 
plans whereby I might meet you all, for one hour alter long 
absence is worth a thousand letters, And as to my heart, it 
is pretty much as you left it ; no new unpressions have been 
made on it or eoriier adecnons erased. As we advance in the 
stage of life we look back with deeper recollections &>3m where 
we first started; at least, I find it so. Since the death of 
Odysseus, for whom I had the sincerest friendship, I have felt 
DO private interest for any individual in this country. The 
Egyptian fleet, and part of the Turkish, amounting to some 
htmdred sail, including transports, have been totally destroyed 
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by the united squadron of England, France, and Russia in the 
harbour of Navarino ; so we soon expect to see a portion of 
Greece wrested from the Turks, and something definitely 
arranged for the benefit of the Greeks. — Dearest Mary, I am 
ever your Edward Trelawnv. 

To Jane and Clare say all that is affectionate from me, and 
forget not Leigh Hunt and his Mary Ann. / would write 
ihem all, but I am sick at heart. 

All these months the gnawing sorrow of her 
friend's faithlessness lay like an ambush at Mary's 
heart. In responding to Fanny Wright's over- 
tures of friendship she had sought a distraction 
from the bitter thoughts and deep dejection which 
had been mainly instrumental in driving her from 
town. But in vain, like the hunted hare, she 
buried her head and hoped to be forgotten. 
Slanderous gossip advances like a prairie-fire, 
laying everything waste, and defying all attempts 
to slop or extinguish it. Jane Williams' stories 
were repealed, and, very likely, improved upon. 
They got known in a certain set. Mary Shelley 
might still have chosen not to hear or not to notice, 
had she been allowed. But who may ignore such 
things in peace ? As the French dramatist says in 
Nos Iniimes, " Les amis sont toujours la." Les 
amis are there to enlighten you — jf you are 
ignorant — as to your enemies in disguise, to save 
you from illusions, and to point out to you — 
should you forget it — the duty of upholding, 
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at any sacrifice, your own interests and your 
own dignity. 

Journal, February 12, iSaS. — Moore is in town. By his 
advice I disclosed my discoveries to Jane. How strangely 
are we made ! She is honor-smict and miserable at losing 
my friendship ; and yet how unpardonably she trifled with my 
feelings, and made me all falsely a fable to others. 

The visit of Moore has been an agreeable variety to my 
monotonous life. I see few people — Lord Dillon, G. Paul, 
the Robinsons, voila tout. 

Mrs, Shelley to Mrs, Hogg, 
Since Monday I have been ceaselessly occupied by the 
scene begun and interrupted, which filled me with a pain that 
now thrills me as I revert to it I then strove to speak, but 
your tears overcame me, whilst the struggle gave me an appear- 
ance of coldness. 

If I revert to my devotion to you, it is to prove that no 
worldly motives could estrange me from the panner of my 
miseries. Often, having you at Kentish Town, I have wept 
from the overflow of affection ; often thanked God who had 
given you to me. Could any but yourself have destroyed such 
engrossing and passionate lore? And what are the conse- 
quences of the change ? 

When first I heard that you did not love me, every hope 
of my life deserted me. The depression I sank under, and to 
which I am now a prey, undermines my health. How many 
hours this dreary winter I have paced my solitary room, driven 
nearly to madness, and I could not expel from my mind the 
memories of harrowing import that one ader another intruded 
themselves I It was not long ago that, eagerly desiring death, 
though death should only be oblivion, I thought that how to 
purchase oblivion of what was revealed to me last July, a tor- 
tuous death would be a bed of roses. 

Do not ask me, I beseech you, a detail of the revelations 
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made to me. Some of those most painful you made to 
several ; others, of less import, but which tended more, 
perhaps, than the ■_more important to show that you loved 
me not, were made only to two. 

I could not write of these, far less speak of them. If any 
doubt remain on your mind as to what I know, wTite to Isabel,^ 
and she will inform you of the extent of her communication 
to me. I have been an altered being since then ; long I 
thought that almost a deathblow was given, so heavily and 
unremittingly did the thought press on and sting me ; but one 
lives on through all to be a wreck. 

Though I was conscious that, having spoken of me as you 
did, you could not love me, I could not easily detach myself 
from the atmosphere of light and beauty that ever surrounded 
you. Now I tried to keep you, feeling the while that I had lost 
you ; but you penetrated the change, and I owe it to you not 
to di^uise the cause. What will become of us, my poor girl ? 

This explains my estrangement. While with you I was 
solely occupied by endeavouring not to think or feel, for had 
I done either I should not have been so calm as I daresay I 
appeared. . . . Nothing but my Father could have drawn me 
to town again ; his claims only prevent me now from burying 
myself in the country. 1 have known no peace since July. 
I never expect to know it again. Is it not best, then, that 
you forget the unhappy M. W. S. ? 

We hear no more of this painful episode. It 
did not put a stop to Jane's intercourse with Mary, 
Friendship, in the old sense, could never be. But. 
to the end of Mary's life, her letters show the 
tenderness, the half-maternal solicitude she ever 
felt for the companion and sharer of her deepest 
affliction. 
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Another ilistraction came to her now in the 
shape of. in invitation to Paris, which she accepted, 
lUthough she was feeling far from well, a fact which 
she attributed to depression of spirits, but which 
proved to have quite another cause. 

/imrmmi.J/ritii (tSiS).— Idqiait far P»i£,skk at hestt, 
j«t pining to see my friend (}utn Robinson). 

A lady, an intiniate friend of bers at this tune, 
who, in a little book called Traits of Ckaratier. 
has given a \'ery interesting (thot^. in some de- 
tails, inaccurate) sketch of Mary SbeDey. says chat 
her \'tsit to Paris was di^cfi)- looked fbnraid to 
\i^ many. " Hodout to ^ audioress and ad- 
nwatioa for die voroan awaited ber." But. 
d i tt ctly a^er ber aniraL sbe was prostraaed on 
a sack — it ««s faucd dbatb-bed. Her jomal, 
three nomlis later, l^s tfac setficL 
>»M(>^ ^ ffmrm i — -nwit w a »« —»»■> 





^ the dnwe TvUdk a 9b BMsd 
^hm. ^be lad Sad in «ftdUbt«id'^bndbepc«% 
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delicacy and transparency of her skin and the 
brightness and luxuriance of her soft hair were 
grievously dimmed. 

She bore this trial to womanly vanity well and bravely, for 
she had that within which passeth show — high intellectual 
endowments, and, belter still, a true, loving, faithful heart. 

The external effects of her illness must, to a 
great degree, have disappeared in course of lime, 
for those who never knew her till some twenty 
years later than this revert to their first impres- 
sion of her in words almost identical with those 
used by Christy Baxter when, at ninety years of 
age, she described Mary Godwin at fifteen as 
" white, bright, and clear." 

If. however, she had any womanly vanity at 
all, it must have been a trial to her that, just now, 
her old friend Trelawny should return for a few 
months to England. She did not see him till 
November, when Clare also arrived, on a flying 
viat to her native land. But. before their meeting, 
she had received some characteristic letters from 
Trelawny. 

Tkclawv to Mk& Siuxllv. 

Sc>UTiUMFio«, hikjuly iSi& 

Deak Hakt — Uj moring about and hanng had mndi to 
donas beBi7 OHniBe fix not wiidi^ atofUn ac I dwnld da 
Tbat k u bat an ocnse I dlmr; ibe tradi vooLd be bdiet. 
bat wfao xamaAxj* everdBDkxaf fp^^j-g tnnb? Tfae tine 
KXMHi, "hf", it dot I am tf ** '" '9 oid, asd T iiiiiK bv t^"*— " 
irtmrr Yen oiiBot jdead citbe^ so trnte on, dear Manr. 
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I lore you sincerely, no one better. Unie has not quenched 
the file of my nature ; my feelings and passions bum fierce as 
ever, and will till they have consumed me. I wear the bor- 
Dished livery of the sun. 

To whom am I a neighbour ? and near whom ? I dwell 
amongst tame and civilised human beings, with somewhat the 
same feelings as we may guess the lion feeb when, torn from 
hia native wilderness, he is tortured into domestic intercourse 
with what Shakespeare calls " forked animals," the most ab- 
horrent to his nature. 

Vou see by this how little my real nature is altered, but now 
to reply to yours. I cannot decidedly say or fix a period of our 
meeting. It shall be soon, if you stay there, at Hastings; 
but I have business on hand I wish to conclude, and now that 
I can see you when I determine to do so, I, as you see, post- 
pone the engagement because it is within my grasp. Such is 
the perverseness of human nature 1 Nevertheless, I will write, 
and I pray you to do so likewise. You are my dear and long 
true friend, and as such I love you. — Yours, dear, 

Trelawnv. 

I shall remain len or twelve days here, so address Southamp- 
ton ; it is enough. 

Trelawnv to Mrs. Shelley. 

Trewithen, Septfmber i8a8. 

Dear Mary — 1 really do not know why I am everlastingly 
boring you with letters. Perhaps it is to prevent you forgetting 
mc ; or to prove to you that I do not forget you ; or I like it, 
which is a woman's reason. . . . 

How is Jane (Hogg) ? Do remember me kindly to her. 
I hope you are friends, and that I shall see her in town. I 
have no right to be discontented or fastidious when she is noL 
I trust she is contented with her lot ; if she is, she has an 
advantage over most of us. Death and Time have made sad 
havoc amongst my old friends here ; they are never idle, and 
yet we go on as if they concerned us not, and thus dream our 
lives away till we wake no more, and then our bodies are 
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thrown into a hole in the earth, like a dead dog's, that infects 

the atmosphere, and the void is filled up, and we are foi^otten. 
Can such things be, and overcome us Uke a summer cloud, 
without our special wonder ? , . . 

Trelawny's visit to England was of short dura- 
tion. Before the end of the next February {1829) 
he was in Florence, overflowing with new plans, 
and, as usual, imparting them eagerly, certain of 
sympathy, to Mrs. Shelley. His renewed inter- 
course with her had led to no diminution of 
friendship. He may have found her even more 
attractive than when she was younger ; more 
equable in spirits, more lenient in her judgments, 
her whole disposition mellowed and ripened in the 
stern school of adversity. 

Their correspondence, which for two or three 
years was very frequent, opened, however, with a 
difference of opinion. Trelawny was ambitious of 
writing Shelley's biography, and wanted Mary to 
help him by giving him the facts for it. 

Tkelawnv to Mks. Shellev, 
PosTE Restante, Florence, wth March 1829. 
Dear Mary — I arrived here some sixteen or seventeen 
days back. I travelled in a very leisurely way ; whilst on the 
road I used expedition, but I stayed at Lyons, Turin, Genoa, 
and Leghorn. I have taken up my quarters with Brown. I 
thought I should get a letter here from you or Clare, but was 
disappointed. The letter you addressed to Paris I received ; 
tell Clare I was pained at her silence, yet though she neglects 
to write to me, I shall not follow her example, but will write 
her in a few days. 
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My principal object in writing to you now is to tell you 
that I am actually writing n:iy own life. Brown and Landor 
are spurring me on, and are to review it sheet by sheet, as it 
is written ; moreover, I am commencing as a tribute of my 
great love for the memory of Shelley his life and moral char- 
acter. Landor and Brown are in this to have a hand, therefore 
I am collecting every information regarding him. I always 
wished you to do this, Mary ; if you will not, as of the living 
I love him and you best, incompetent as I am, I must do my 
best to show him to the world as I found him. Do you 
approve of this ? Will you aid in it ? without which it cannot 
be done Will [you give documents ? Will you write anec- 
dotes ? or — be explicit on this, dear — give me your opinion ; 
if you in the least dislike it, say so, and there is an end of it ; 
if on the contrary, set about doing it without loss of time. 
Both this and my life will be sent you to peruse and approve 
or alter before publication, and 1 need not say that you will 
have free scope to expunge all you disapprove of. 

I shall say no more till I get your reply to tliis. 

The winter here, if ten or twelve days somewhat cold can 
be called winter, has been clear, dry, and sunny ; ever since 
my arrival in Italy I have been sitting without fire, and with 
open windows. Come away, dear Mary, from the horrible 
climate you are in ; life is not endurable where you are. 

Florence is very gay, and a weight was taken from my 
mind, and body too, in getting on this side of the Alps. 
Heaven and hell cannot be very much more dissimilar. . . . 

You may suppose I have now writing enough without 
scrawling long letters, so pardon this short one, dear Mary, 
from your affectionate E. J. Trelawny. 

/*.,$:— Love to Clare. 

Mrs. Shelley to Trelawny. 

April 1829. 
My dear Trelawny — Your letter reminded me of my 
misdeeds of omission, and of not writing to you as I ought. 
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and it assured me of your kind thoughts in that happy land 

where as angels in heaven you can aBbrd pity to us Arctic 
islanders. It is loo bad, is it not, that when such a Paradise 
does exist as fair Italy, one should be chained here, without 
the infliction of such absolutely cold weather? I have never 
suffered a more ungenial winter. Winter it is still ; a cold east 
wind has prevailed the last six weeks, making exercise in the 
open air a positive punishment. This is truly English ; half a 
page about the weather, but here this subject has every import- 
ance ; is it fine ? you guess I am happy and enjoying myself; 
is it as it always is ? you know that one is fighting against a 
domestic enemy which saps at the very foundations of pleasure, 
1 am glad that you are occupying yourself, and I hope 
your two friends will not cease urging you till you really 
put to paper the strange wild adventures you recount so well 
frith regard to the other subject, you may guess, ray dear 
^Friend, that I have often thought, often done more than think 
on the subject. There is nothing I shrink from more fearfully 
than publicity. I have (00 much of it, and, what is worse, I 
am forced by my hard situation 10 meet it in a thousand ways. 
Could you write my husband's life without naming me, it 
would be something ; but even then I should be terrified at 
the rousing the slumbering voice of ihe public ; — <ach critique, 
each mention of your work might drag me fonvard. Nor 
indeed is it possible to write Shelley's life in that way. Many 
men have his opinions, — none heartily and conscientiously act 
on them as he did, — it is his act that marks hire. 

You know me, or you do not — in which case I will tell you 
what I am — a silly goose, who, far from wishing to stand for- 
ward to assert myself in any way, now that I am alone in the 
world, have but the time to wrap night and the obscurity of 
insignificance around me. This is weakness, but I cannot 
help it ; to be in print, the subject of men's observations, of 
the bitter hard world's commentaries, to be attacked or 
defended, this ill becomes one who knows how little she 
possesses worthy to attract attention, and whose chief merit — 
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Makv Shellev to Trelawny, 

\%lh Dectmber 1829. 
. . . Your last letter was not at all kind. You are angiy 
with me, but what do you ask, and what do I refuse ? Vou 
talk of wTiting Shelley's life, and ask rae for materials, 
Shelley's life, as far as the public have to do with it, consisted 
of few events, and these are publicly known; the private 
events were sad and tragical. How would you relate them? 
As Hunt has, slurring over the real truth ? Wlierefore write 
fiction ? and the truth, any part of it, is hardly for the rude 
cold world to handle. His merits are acknowledged, his 
virtues ; — to bring forward actions which, right or wrong (and 
that would be a matter of dispute), were in their results 
tremendous, would be to awaken calumnies and give his 
enemies a voice. 

As to giving Moore materials for Lord Byron's life, I thought 
— I think — I did right I think I have achieved a great good 
by it I wish it to be kepi secret— decidedly I am averse to 
its being published, for it would destroy me to be brought 
forward in print I commit myself on this point to your 
generosity. I confided the fact to you as I would anything 
I did, being my dearest friend, and had no idea that I was to 
find in you a harsh censor and public denouncer. . . . 

Did I uphold Medwin ? I thought that I had always dis- 
liked him. I am sure I thought him a great annoyance, and he 
was always borrowing crowns which he never meant to pay and 
we could ill spare. He was Jane's friend more than any one's. 

To be sure, we did not desire a duel, nor a horsewhipping, 
and Lord Byron and Mrs. B. . . . worked bard 10 promote 
peace — Affectionately yours, M. W. S. 

During this year Mrs. Shelley was busily em- 
ployed on her own novel, Perkin WdrSak, ibe 
subject of which may have occurred to her in coo- 
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aection with the historic assoriatiocs of Aninifei 
Ostle. It is a work of great iiigfeiiuiEy szd re- 
-Vtarch thouj^* hardly 30 spontaneous in. concepcica 
as her earlier books. In spite of her retired lire 
she had come to be looked on as a ceiebrinr. and 
many distinguished literary people sought her 
acqiiaintance. Among these was Lord DtHotu 
conspicuous by his good looks, his conversational 
powers, his many rare quaEties of head and heart, 
and his numerous oddities. Between him and 
Mrs. Shelley a strong mutual regard eristpd. and 
the following letter is of sutfioent interest to be 
inserted here. The writer had desired Marv's 
opinion on the subject of one of his poems. 

Lord Dillon to Mrs. Shxixet. 

DrrcHLZT. r8/>i Jfank 1329. 
3^7 DEAft Mrs. Setellet — I Fctum voa manr rhanin var 
jf^ax letter and your ^vooiahle opinion. It is *gngniar dmt 
yen shculd have hit apoa the two ports that I almost think 
the be5it of all my poem. I fear that my delineations of 
women /io not please you, or persons who think as yon da, I 
have a classic feeling about yonr aex — that b to say. I prefer 
nsiXart to what is called deilcaLcj. ... I mnst be escnsed, 
however ; I have never loved or mnch liked women of refned 
sentiment, bnt those of strong and blant feelings and pasicns. 
. . , Pray tell me candidly, for I believe yon to be sincere. 
xhoii^ Sit first I doubted it^ for your manner is reserved, and 
that put me on my guard ; but now I admit yon to my fiiH 
confidence, which I seldom give. Is not Eccelino considered 
a<i too free ? Teil me then truly — I never quote whenevo" I 
write to a person. Vou may trust me. Voa might teE me 
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all the secrets in the world ; they would never be breaihed, 
I shall see you in May, and then we may converse more 
freely, but I own you look more sly than I think you are, 
and therefore I never was so candid with you as I think I 
ought to be. Have not people who did not know you taken 
you for a cunning iierson ? You have puzzled me very much. 
Women always feel flattered when they are told they have 
puzzled people. I will tell you what has puzzled me, Your 
writings and your manner are not in accordance. I should 
have thought of you — if I had only read you — that you were 
a sort of my Sybil, outpouringly enthusiastic, rather indiscreet, 
and even extravagant ; but you are cool, quiet, and feminine 
to the last degree — I mean in delicacy of manner and ex- 
pression. Explain this to me. Shall I desire my brother to 
call on you with respect to Mr. Peter in the Tower ? He is 
his friend, not mine. He is very clever, and I think you 
would like him. Fray tell Hiss G. to write to me. — Youtb 
most truly, DiLtOM. 

Journal, October 8 {1839). — I was at Sir Thomas \Am- 
rence's to-day whilst Moore was sitting, and passed a delightful 
morning. We then went to the Charter House, and 1 saw hi* 
son, a beaottful boy. 

January 9 (1830). — Poor Lawience is dead. 
Having seen him so lately, the soddeoscw of this CTCDt 
affects me deeptr- His death opens all mmndL I see all 
those 1 lofc dieaniand ine^ whUe I tamest 

JamMorj aa, — I have began a new kind of Gfe Mnmlut, 
goii% a Iktle into society and fonmi^ a nrietjr of aoivafait- 
ances. People Ifte mt, and fianer and foDow me, and Iheo 
I am left alone again, patatj being a bonier 
Still I am oArn amused and sometimes inUrcsted. 

Martk >}. — I gave a tMrie, whkfa saeceeded waj vtS. 
His. Hare is goia^ and 1 am ^rrf tony. Sbe Ift<» mc; and 
At » gende and good. Her ioAmaA » ^^la and her acs 
vcij *j^'tf '"*f, fenaered so bf the r e n ni oo of to^t tM nc 
best ptofit afaoW tow&. 
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Mrs. Shelley now resided in Somerset Street, 
Portman Square. Her occasional **at homes," 
though of necessit)^ simple in character, were not 
on that account the less frequented. Here might 
be met many of the most famous and most charm- 
ing men and women of their day, and here Moore 
would thrill all hearts and bring tears to all eyes 
by his exquisitely pathetic singing of his own 
melodies. 

The hostess herself, gentle and winning, was an 
object of more admiration than would ever be 
suspected from the simple, almost deprecatory tone 
of her scraps of journal. Among her MSS. are 
numerous anonymous poems addressed to her, 
some sentimental, others high-flown in compliment, 
though none, unfortunately, of sufficient literary 
merit to be, in themselves, worth preserving. 
But, whether they afforded her amusement or 
gratification, it is probable that she had to work 
too hard and too continuously to give more than 
a passing thought to such things. From the 
following letter of Clare s it may be inferred that 
Perkin IVarbeck, which appeared in 1830, was, in 
a pecuniary sense, something of a disappointment, 
and that this was the more vexatious as Mary had 
lent Clare money during her visit to England, and 
would have been glad, now, to be repaid, not, 
however, on her own account, but that of Marshall, 
Godwin s former amanuensis and her kind friend 
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in her childhood, whom, it is evident, she was help- 
ing to support in his old age. 

Clabe to Mrs. Shelley. 

Drf.sden, 28M March 1830. 
Mv DEAR Mary — At last 1 take up the pen to write to you. 
At least thus much can I affirm, that I take it up, but whether 
I shall ever get to the end of my task and complete this letter 
is beyond me to decide. One of the causes of my long delay 
has been the hope of being able to send you the money for 
Marshall I was to have been paid in February, but as yet 
have received neither money nor notice from Mrs. K. . . . By 
this I am led to think she docs not intend to do so until 
her return here in May. I am vexed, for I have been reproach- 
ing myself the whole winter with this debt. Of this be sure, 
the instant I am paid I will despatch what I owe you to Lon- 
don. . . . Here I was iniemipled, and for two days have 
been unable to continue. How delighted I was with the news 
of Percy's health, as also with his letter, though I am afraid it 
was written unwillingly and cost him a world of pains. Poor 
child ! he llltle thinks how much I am attached to him ! When 
I 6rst saw him I thought him cold, but afterwards he discovered 
so much intellect in all his speeches, and so much originality in 
his doings, that I willingly pardoned him for not being interested 
in anything but himself. In some weeks he will again be at 
home for Easier. But what is this to me, since I shall not 
see him, nor perhaps even ever again. It seems settled that my 
destination is Vienna. The negotiation with Mrs. K, . . . has 
been broken off on my showing great unwillingness to go to 
Italy; that it may not be renewed I will not say. She now 
talks of going to Nice, to which place I have no objection in 
the world to accompany her. But nothing of this can be 
settled tiil she comes, for as neither of us can speak frankly in 
our letters, owing to their being subject to her husband's 
inspection, we have as yet done nothing but mutually mis- 
interpret the circiunspcct and circuitous phraseology in which 
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our real meaning was wrapped. Nothing can equal the letters 
she has written to me ; they were detached pieces of agony. 
How she lived at all after bringing such productions into the 
world I cannot guess. Instruments of torture are nothing to 
them. She favoured me with one every week, which was a 
very clever contrivance on her part to keep us in an agitation 
equal to the one she suffered at Moghiteff. Thanks to her 
and Natalie's perpetual indisposition, I have passed a tolerably 
disagreeable winter. At home I was employed in rubbings, 
stretchings, putting on trusses, dressing ulcers, applying leeches, 
and bandaging swollen glands. Out-of-doors our recreations 
were [all] baths, baths of bullock's blood, mud baths, steam 
baths, soap baths, and electricity. If I had served in a 
hospital I should not have been more constantly employed 
with sickness and its appendages. I could understand this 
order of things pretty well, and even perhaps from custom find 
some beauty in their deformity if the sky were pitch black 
and the stars red ; but when I see them so beautiful I cannot 
help imagining that they were made to look down upon a life 
more consonant with their own natures than the one I lead, 
and I am filled with the most bitter dislike of it. I ought to 
confess, however, that it is a great mitigation of my disagreeable 
life to live in Dresden ; such is the structure of existence here 
that a thousand alleviations to misery are offered. Here, as 
in Italy, you cannot walk the streets without meeting with 
some object which affords ready and agreeable occupation to 
the mind. I never yet was in a place where I met so much 
to please and so little to shock me. In vain I endeavour to 
recollect anything I could wish otherwise ; not a fault presents 
itself. The more I become acquainted with the town and see its 
smallness, the more I am struck with the uncommon resources 
in literature e le belle arti it possesses. With what regret 
shall I leave it for Vienna.. Farewell, then, a long farewell to 
Mount Olympus and its treasures of wisdom, science, poetry, 
and skill ; the vales may be green and many rills trill through 
them, and many flocks pasture there, but the inhabitants will 
be as vile and miserable to me as were the shepherds of 
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Admetus to Apollo when he kept their company. At any rate 
Vienna is better than Russia. I trust and hope when I am 
there you will make some little elTort to procure the newspapers 
and reviews and new works ; this alone can soften the mortifi- 
cation I shall feel in being obliged to live in that city. Already 
I have lost the little I had gained in my English, and I can 
only wTite with an effort that is painful to me ; it precludes 
the possibility of my finding any pleasure in composition. I 
pause a hundred times and lean upon my hand to endeavour 
to find words to express the idea that is in my mind. It is a 
vain endeavour ; the idea is there, but no words, and I leave 
my task unfinished. Another favour I have to ask you, which 
is, if I should require your mediation to get a book published 
at Paris, you will write to your friends there, and otherwise 
interest yourself as warmly as you can about it Promise me 
this, and give me an answer upon it as quick as you can. I 
have had many letters from Charles. His affairs have taken 
the most favourable turn at Vienna, Everything is couUur de 
rose. More employment than he can accept seems likely to 
be offered to him ; this is consolatory. He talks with rapture 
of his future plans, has taken a charming house, painted and 
furnished a pretty room for roe, and will send Antonia and the 
babes to the lovely hills at some miles from the town so soon 
as they arrive. 

Mamma has written to me everything concerning Colbum ; 
this is indeed a disappointment, and the more galling because 
odiously unjust. Let me hear if your plan of writing the 
Memoirs of Josephine is likely to be put into execution. This 
perhaps would pay you better. 1 tremble for the anxiety of 
mind you suffer about Papa and your own pecuniary rt 



What says the world to Moore's Lord Byron 1 I saw some 
extracts in a review, and cannot express the pleasure I experi- 
enced in finding it was sad stuff. It was the journal of the 
Noble Lord, and I should say contained as fine a picture of 
indigestion as one could expect to meet with in Dr. Paris, 
Graham, or Johnsoa Of Trelawny I know little. He wrote 
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to Buv i fVy'^-g w&nte he wis tivmg and what land Ol' life 
fe» HOB bnlitiit t bw* BO' V^ aasmatd bnn. atriimi^ I 
■ate 91 MM3*(tpaiBmKCMi]r(Nr BBC >*'<>''?> ovurmif head 




kprlwHli I < 

V«a wcmU |!» im wkmrj- «Bd wmU aoc s ^mnqr «tf Am|» 
vWA, MMKd fay 5«iur jMsa, -would faritis yen in « foad jaoiL 
Ufe te '<«)' -dbeap lien, and in tfac a aawia yomaJBiit lafea 
eoatwt al j aii|iiii tt «r CoiMwd, vrliich wonl^ set 191 ynm 
hevlih Euid enalile you U> hea; the urituer od L/aidtiti widi 
tokTublc jihitoAophy. Forgwe me ii 1 donl write descTqatoiB. 
It it iinpOMLhla, i^uaied as I am. 1 hare noi ane mamem 
(f«c Itori annoyunce trmn nmniinj; till night. Tliis smit of 
thing:* ddprcfwo; my mind lenibly. Mlien 1 have a mnmcnt 
of tetnire )t h bteuthcj] In a {irawr for death- Yon wOl tuil 
wandOT, rtxTcforc, that I think the Miss Booths r^ht in theii 
tmnitcr of airting : what is the use of triflitif or mindDg the 
matter with so des|M>ltc s ruler as the Disposer of the Universe? 
The one who is icfi w much to be pitied, for now she must 
die by herself, and that I Ihink is as disa^eaUc as to hve by 
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oneself. In your next pray mention something about politics 
and how the London University is getting oa The accounts 
here of the distress in England are awfuL Foreigners talk of 
that country as they would of Torre del Greco or Torre dell' 
Annundata at the announcement of an eruption of Vesuvius. 
I should think my mother must be delighted to be no more 
plagued with us ; it was really a great bother and no pleasure 
for her. She writes me a delightful account of Papa's health 
and spirits. Heaven grant it may continue. I am reading 
PoUtiad Justiu^ and am filled with admiration at the vastness 
di the plan, and the clearness and skill, nothing less than 
inmiortal, with which it \s executed. 

Farewell ! write to me about your novel and particularly 
the opinion it creates in society. Pray write. The letters of 
my acquaintances (friends I have none) are my only pleasure. 
Natalie is pretty well ; the knee is better, inasmuch as the 
swelling is smaller, but the weakness is as great as ever. We 
sit opposite to one another in perfect wretchedness ; I because 
I am obliged to entreat her all day to do what she does not 
like, and she because she is entreated. C C 

My love to William. 

During the next five years the "Author of 
Frankenstein " wrote several short tales (some of 
which were published in the Keepsake, an annual 
periodical, the precursor of the Book of Beauty), 
but no new novel. She was to have abundant 
emplojTnent in furthering the work of another. 



CHAPTER XXll 



August 1830-OcTOBER 1831 



To all who know Trelawny's curious book, the 
following correspondence, which tells the story of 
its publication and preparation for the press, will 
in itself be interesting. To readers of Mary 
Shelley's life it has a strong additional interest as 
illustrating, better than any second-hand narrative 
can do, the unique kind of friendship subsisting 
between her and Trelawny, and which, based on 
genuine mutual regard and admiration, and a 
common devotion to the memory of Shelley and of 
a golden age which ended at his death, proved 
stronger than all obstacles, and, in spite of 
occasional eclipses through hasty words and mis- 
understandings, in spite of wide differences in tem- 
perament, in habits, in opinions, and morals, yet 
survived with a kind of dogged vitality for years. 
Shelley said of Epipsycltidion that it was "an 
idealised history of his life and feelings." The 
Adventures of a Younger Son is an idealised his- 
tory of Trelawny's youth and exploits, and very 
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amusing it is, though rather gruesome in some of 
its details ; a romance of adventures, of hair- 
breadth escapes by flood and field. As will be 
seen, the original MS. had to be somewhat 
toned down before it was presented to the public, 
but it is, as it stands, quite sufficiently forcible, 
as well as blood-curdling, for most readers. 

The letters may now be left to tell their own 
tale. 

Trelawnv to Mrs. Shellev. 

i6th August 1830. 

My DEAR Mary— That my letter may not be detained, I 
shall say nothing about Continental politics. 

My principal motive in writing is to inform you that I have 
nearly completed the first portion of my J/islnry, enough for 
three ordinary volumes, which I wish published forthwith. 
The Johnsons, as I told you before, are totally ruined by an 
Indian bankruptcy ; the smallness of my income prevents my 
supporting them. Mr, Johnson is gone to India to see if he 
can save aught from the ruin of his large fortune. In the 
meantime his wife is almost destitute ; this spurs me on. 
Brown, who is experienced in these matters, declares I shall 
have no difficulty in getting a very considerable sum for the 
MS. now. I shall want some friend to dispose of it for me. 
My name is not to appear or to be disclosed to the Imoksellcr 
or any other person. The publisher who may purchase it is 
to be articled down to publish the work without omitting or 
altering a single word, there being nothing actionable, though 
a great deal objectionable, inasmuch as it is tinctured with the 
prejudices and passions of the author's mind. However, there 
is nothing to prevent women reading it but its general want of 
merit. The opinion of the two or three who have read it is 
that it will be very successful, but I know how little value can 
be attached to such crimes. Ill tell you what I think — that it is 
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good, and might have been betier ; it is [filled] with events that, 
if not marred by my manner of narrating, must be interesting. 
I therefore plainly foresee it will be generally read or not at 
all. Who will undertake to, in tlie first place, dispose of it, 
and, in the second, watch its progress through the press ? I 
care not who publishes it : the highest bidder shall have it 
Murray would not like it, it is too violent ; parsons and Scots, 
and, in short, also others are spoken of irreverently, if not pro- 
fanely. But when I have your reply I shall send the MS. to 
England, and your eyes will be the judge, so tell me precisely 
your movements. — Your attached E. J. T. 

Poste Restante, Florence. 

IVhen does Moore conclude his Life of Byron ? If I knew 
his address I could give him a useful hint that would be of 
ser\'ice to the fame of the Poet. 

Trelawny to Mrs. Smellev. 

Florence, 28M October 1S30. 
Dearest Mary — My friend Baring left Florence on the 
z5th to proceed directly to London, so that he will be there 
as soon as you can get this letter. He took charge of my 
MSS., and promised to leave them at Hookham's, Bond 
Street, addressed to you, I therefore pray you lose no time 
in inquiring about them ; they are divided into chapters and 
volumes, copied out in a plain hand, and all ready to go to 
press. They have been corrected with the greatest care, and 
I do not think you will have any trouble with them on that 
score. All I want you to do is to read them attentively, and 
then show them to Murray and Colburn, or any other pub- 
lisher, and to hear if they will publish them and what they will 
give. You may say the author cannot at present be named, 
but that, when the work goes forth in the world, there are 
many who will recognise it. Besides the second series, which 
treats of Byron, Shelley, Greece, etc., will at once remove the 
veil, and the publisher who has the first shall have that. Yet 
at present I wish the first series to go forth strictly anonymous. 
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uid therdbie yon most on no accoont mist the publisher with 
my name. Surely there is matter enough in the book to make 
it interesting, if only Tiewed in the light of a romance. Vou 
wiU see that I have divided it into ver^- short chapters, in the 
style of Fielding, and that I have selected mottoes (rom the 
only three poets who were the staunch advocates of liberty, 
and my contemporaries. I have left eight or nine blanks in 
the mottoes for you to fill up from the work of one of those 
poets. Brown, who was verj- anxious about the Came of Keats, 
has given many of his MSS. for the purpose. Now, if you ' 
could find any from the MSS. of Shelley or Byron, they would 
excite much interest, and their being strictly applicable is not 
of much importance. If you carmot, why, fill them up from 
the published works of Byron, Shelley, or Keats, but no others 
are to be admitted, ^\'hen you have read the work and heard 
the opinion of the booksellers, write to me before you settle 
anything ; only remember I am very anxious that no altera- 
tions or omissions should be made, and that the mottoes, 
whether long or short, double or treble, should not be cur- 
tailed. Will not Hogg assist you ? I might get other people, 
but there is no person I have such confidence in as you, and 
the affair is one of confidence and trust, and are we not bound 
and united together by ties stronger than those which earth 
has to impose? Dearest friend, I am obliged hastily to con- 
clude. — Vours affectionately, E. J, Trelawny. 

George Bating, Esq., who takes my book, is the brother of 
the banker; he has read it, and is in my confidence, and will 
be very ready to see and confer with you and do anything. 
He is an excellent person. I shall be very anxious till I hear 
from you. 

Mrs. Shellev to Trelawny. 

33 Somerset Street, 

2'jth Deeemher 1830. 
My DEAR Trelawny — At present I can only satisfy your 
impatience with the information that I have received your MS. 
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live, it is a great good to have this tie to lifs, but it ii a weari- 
some affair. 1 hope you arc happy. — Yours, my dearest friend, 
ever, Mabv .Slllcl.l-lfV, 

Tkelawnv to Mrs. Shki-lkv. 

FiKE.NZK, I t)l/i January 1831. 



■■ Marv — For, notwilhstandinif whal you may 
think of me, you every day become dtarer to me. 'I'lic men 
1 have linked myself to in my wild career (liiougb lil« have 
almost all been prematurely cut off, and the only frieude wbidi 
are left me are women, and they are strange beiugB. J luv« 
losi them all by son»; roeanE or other ; iticy are dead lo in*: in 
being married, or (for you are all slaves) separated by ob«tacLe» 
which are insunuounlable, and an \Mtii Ciuuliaw olxMirve», 
** Friendship is a weed of slow ^owlh in ag«d btwoms." £u( 
now to your letter. 1 to-day received yourt of tiw: ajlb of 
December ; you say you have leoeivcd luy MS, It luu bc«n 
a painful and arduous undertaking narrating oiy life. 1 have 
omitted a great deal and avoided beir^ a pander to liie 
public taste for the sake of novelty or efieut Ijandur, ii luiui 
of mpoior lileiar;' acquirements ; Kifkup, an artiii of bupviior 
URe ; fiaxing, a Euan of tbc world and v«fy reliniuut. - Mni. 
Bsrii^ moral and stiueamish ; Lady but£lM:r«h, arisioctatir 
and proud as a queen ; and lastly. Clxailes Blown, a plain 
dounm^ Cockney critic learned in the trade of authonbip, 
sad hat served bis time as a liletaiy schtw:. All thcw: male 
and female cniics itave read and patMXl tbeii opiiuunii on nty 

, and therefore you must excuse my appaicnl prc- 

Qg youi- objections to oiy book with an 

e of ineaumpiuous dieiaiioa \'our objectiuo* lu tbc 

B i>f Ihose accaes you liave ntcnuunrd ttavc been iiun.- 
loai, and. wilbou: furtber prciace or jqjok^, 1 ^lall bneSy 
atac my wnbes om ibe tAib^ect- Lei Hogg or Uocace Staitb 
Bad tu mkL witbuui your gitii^ mi opmwn, bear ibdn : ifaen 
let J&»e \xiokai3ifai. Colbum or otben^, see it, and Iben if it is 
their coMsal oyuiMin tbal there arc w»nii wiiicb are boPc: 
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aad, if dkyEfe it, Ae book 
and I pR&s it wS be popA 
lea. Br die tiBK yoH BEt lU 



tJkesubjecL Let Hpg^ Hoan ^nA, orn^ gae job ih^ 
teadtbe MS.; a> the boakxBas ; iftbcr a^Mokacif olifeato 

soy iMilii ufar wvxdi ot shot piHigBt ^^ ^ ik^B be 
ooitKdbTlexnt^UsBb; btt I s 
as k ao« Maadii 
bett. bi tfae x 
■ ofll 
ABd 
it was written, xs i 
dieted to waacn, and jet mder tatftana. Ih j ■imhl hcwe 
ttmvoidab^ fcad it 

Bron, who is Icanied in tibe bookadii^ tnde. ^s t 
AefolA get £,too per vofanne. Do not d bp o ne of it mder 
any cir c ninataiire^ far le» than ^500 the dnee vobmies. 
Have foa lecn a book mitten bjr a man mmed SGfing^? 
He has written an article on me, and I am 111 mi liinj, it Mj 
repljr to it I ^mO send 700. The Lilervy GasMt, which 
pabltibcd the extract regardiog m^ I base re|)fied xo, and to 
them 1 send naj replj ; the book I have not seen. If ibcy 
reftue, as the article I write is amusii^ 70a wit have no 
difGcolt^ in getdcg it sdmitted in sotne of the Loodan otaga- 
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zines. It will be forwarded to you in a few days, so you see 
1 ajii now fairly coming forward in a new character, I have 
laid down the sword for the pen. Brown bas just called with 
the article in question copied, and I send it together. 

I have spoken to you about filling up the mottoes; the 
title of ray book I wish to be simply thus — The life of a Man, 
and not The Discarded Son, which looks too much like 
romance or a common novel. . . , 

Florence is very gay, and there are many pretty girls here, 
and balls every night. Tell Mrs. Paul not to be angry at my 
calling her and her sisters by iheir Christian names, for I am 
very lawless, as you know, in that particular, and not very 
particular on other things. 

Brown talks of wTiting to you about the mottoes to my 
book, as he is very anxious about those of his friend Keats. 
Have you any MS. of Shelley's or Byron's to fill up the eight 
or ten I left blank ? Remember the short chapters are to be 
adhered to in its printed form. I shall have no excitement to 
go on writing till I see what i have already written in print 
By the bye, my next volumes will to general readers be far 
more interesting, and published with my name, or at least 
called Treloen, which is our original family name. 



Trelawny to Mrs. Shelley. 

PosTE Restante, Firenze, 
$th April 1 83 1. 
My dear Makv — Since your letter, dated December 1830, 
I have not had a single line from you, yet in that you promised 
to write in a few days. Why is this? or have you written, 
and has your letter miscairied, or have not my letters reached 
you ? 1 was anxious to have published the first part of my 
life this year, and if it had succeeded in interesting genera] 
readers, it would have induced me to have proceeded to its 
completion, for I cannot doubt that if the first pan, published 
anonymously, and treating of people, countries, and things 
little known, should suit the public palate, that the Utter, 
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After all, I have done no more than send your manuscripts to 
Colbum, and I am still in expectation of his answer. In the 
first place, they insist on certain parts being expunged, — parts 
of which I alone had the courage to speak to you, but which 
had before been remarked upon as inadmissible. These, how- 
ever (with trilling exceptions), occur only in the first volume. 
The task of deciding upon them may very properly be left to 
Horace Smith, if he will undertake it — we shall see. Mean- 
while, Colburn has not made up his mind as to the price. He 
win not give ^^500. The terms he will offer 1 shall hope to 
send before I close this letter, so I will say no more except to 
excuse my having conceded so much time to his dilatorinesB. 
In all I have done 1 ma; be wrong ; I commonly act from my 
own judgment ; but alas ! I have great experience 1 bdieve 
that, if I sent your work to Murray, he would return it in two 
months unread ; simply saying that he does not print noveU. 
Your end part would be a temptation, did not your intention 
to be severe on Moore make it improbable that he would like 
to engage in it ; and be would keep me as long as Colbum in 
uncertainty ; still this may be right to do, and I shall expect 
your further instructions by return of post However, in one 
way you may belp yonrsell You know Lockhart. He readi 
and judges for Murray ; write 10 him : your Letter shall accom- 
pany the MS. to him. Still, this thing must not be done 
hastily, for if I take the MS. out of Colburn's hands, and, fail- 
ing to dispose of it dsewbeic, I cofoe back to btm, he will 
doubtless retteal tram bis ori^nal proposal. There are other 
booksellers in die worid, doubtless than tbe«e two, but, occu- 
pied as En^and ■■ bf po&iical qoeidons, and impoverifbed 
miserably, there are iev who have eaterpcite at this jtuKtoic 
to offer a price. 1 quote CMMpfei.. Hy blber tad mjtOt 
would find it tmpowiMf 10 make any toieaUe ■nwymcia 
with any one eac(f« CoftNmi. He at ka« nqr be ■»»( fiide 
as to what yon mar c^>ct. Mz. Brown nmemb«» Dw goUeB 
days of amhoo. Wbea I §a» nttmcd 10 EasUnd I foand 
no difficulty in mafcjaf a g ytw a fote m&k ^MMwn ; fb^ome 
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wofS is.. t£ he woa'E do ju r ytfai iia Coibttnt w^ '<■'■"■■*> Iw 
fWigjiiiit sod. IPC slltUt be in X gnUBT meas dnn em; ZkHM* 
that, as a WDttuait E am. liinuit aibi i&eieBiie a bail DeggpttttDB^ 

enoe 4f rtiJiigs as tlie^r see. 3ic. Bnnnt Iuiuns wfatt tbi^ 
MO^ bite tfter aie ndty diaiisciL The onusatans m enduaad 
IBUC be made, bttC C wiS mich over ifamt, and tfae ipn i rnra 
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Da mit be dbpieased, my <iear fttenu, chat t mise ai 
of tbic enannoiu shcsc of paper co »ve postage aad isk yoit 
U tear off one half Aeet, and to semi it to Mt& Hbic Von. 
taik of mf T>atn^ Daly. It u impuHibie fiir me :a sQ rau. 
buw much I repine SL TOf iiBpRKmmetit here, but I <Jan: out 
Mttif i y at r a change to take rne there for a long tuna '^ngl^'-ti 
its ungmial cimw. its diScuit society, and the taaaytaaes to 
wfatdt I am sub^ectcct in it ifet;^ <n nty s|itfit5 mise tlan 
nreft for u * et y <iep t take HQiy sfaom me imw unpowtrie \tt 
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is], situated as I am, that I should be otherwise than wretched. 
My sanguine disposition and capacity to endure have bome 
me up hitherto, but I am sinking at last ; but to quit so stupid 
a topic and to tell you news, did you hear that Medwin con- 
trived to get himself gazetted for full pay in the Guards ? I 
fancy that he employed his connection with the Shelleys, who 
are connected with the King through the Fitz Clarences. How- 
ever, a week after he was gazetted as retiring. I suppose the 
officers cut him at mess ; his poor wife and children 1 how I 
pity them ! Jane is quite well, living in tranquillity. Hogg 
continues all that she can desire. . . . 

She lives where she did ; her children are well, and SO is 
my Percy, who grows more like Shelley. I hear that your old 
favourite, Margaret Shelley, is prettier than ever ; your Miss 
Burdett is married. I have been having litht^aphed your 
letter to me about Caroline. I wish to disperse about loo 
copies among the many hapless fair who imagine themselves 
to have been the sole object of your tenderness. Clare is 
to have a first copy. Have you heard from poor dear 
Clare? She announced a little time ago that she was to visit 
Italy with the KaJsaroff to see you. I envied her, but I hear 
from her brother Charles that she has now quarrelled with 
Madame K,, and that she «nll go to Vienna. God grant that 
her sufferings end sooa I begin to anticipate it, for I hear 
that Sir Tim is in a bad way. 1 shall hear more certain 
intelligence after Easter. Mrs. P. spends her >^ter with 
Caroline, who lives in the neighbourhood, and will dine at 
Field Place. I have not seen Mrs. Aldridge since her 
marriage ; she has scarcely been in town, but I shall tee her 
this spring, when she comes up as »he intends. You know, 
of course, that Elizabeth Sl Aubyn is married, so jron know 
that four ladies desert jou sadly. If Clare and I were ehbei 
to die or marrr you would be left without a Dnldoea ai all, 
with the cxcepboQ of the shcscore new objects for iddatiy 
yoa wa^ have Cxtnd vaao% the pretty giHs in Florence Take 
; I am icarcclj a DeSdoea, being jxnv friend 
and not ibe Ladr of your lon^ butsudias 1 am, I do not tfatnk 
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■Miftilill. mil Aejra^thac Ae anrwite ac 

s of thw tneaeitce. Rngfanrf wffl&e free if itig amnL I 
Iktve tud «e*7 bad. accoanb ftom Rome. Imt jaa. Jie qtoB is 
usual in Flocence. I am scatceiy widwti enuagb to dssic 
thai jmi ^Muld be driven home; not ^ I eipea a; and. jwi 
bow glad I should be id see vou. V>:u never mestaan. TJaa. 
Adieu, injt dciir 'I>eiawin'. — I 3xa olNars s^eCTonatEiy yoiii^ 

IbotC has set ap X littie :»L paper, tbe TiOUr. which, is 
mcoaadiag: tbifr keeps him abone water. I hm« not aeH' 
him varv laieijr. He lives a long nay aS He is the ame as 
a«er, 4 peiaon ■hom all must lote and r^rei. 



'EtabUKf* TO Mas. SOKLLBT. 

PQSTB RanAifm Ffnanz^ 
a/A .:/^ [831. 

Dbah Marv — 'Hw da^y alter t hid deapatched a ac n i ding 
Icncr tD vDu, L received nmi Titomc Icitcr. aixl ^ent Mnh 
Han: ha lathom at' it . . . 

Now, let's to linsuKSft. I tbanlt you foi die oouble yon 
have aken about the M& Lei Coibuin hxre it. and Of- to 
^ .^400: down. I'cK a» 10 what laay be pcomueti <ai a second 
editioiw I vm loid is niae humbug ^Vhen ray wedc ia ooia- 
pkiol I have no doubt the lint pan will be r rpniaed , but ger 
wiial fou (aa paid down at ooce ; as U> the rest, I hove oolf- 
Ut j^r <)»> I UMBKBt ID Hccace South huing Uie MJe nrNoaior 
of wistt is oecessaiy to be nnwnwt, but do not let him b» 
prompted, aod teJI him only to ooit what ii li^uuiy imdis- 
ptmMiU. Say to him Uial it i^ a aiend ui Sfaeiley's who aakx 
bim thia &vour, but do not let him or any oiiter indnidiui 
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know that I am the author. If my name is known, and the 
work can be brought home lo me, the consequences will be 
most disastrous. I beseech you be.ir this in mind. Let 
all the mottoes appear in their respective chapters without any 
omission, regardless of their number to each chapter, for they 
are all good, and fill up the eight or ten I left blank from 
Byron and Shelley ; if from MS. so much the better. The 
changes in the opinions of all mankind on political and other 
topics are favourable to such writers as I and the Poets of 
Liberty whom I have selected. We shall no longer be hooted 
at ; it is our turn to triumph now. Would those glorious 
spirits, to whose genius the present age owes so much, could 
witness the triumphant success of these opinions. I think I 
see Shelley's fine eyes glisten, and faded cheek glow with fire 
unearthly, England, France, and Belgium free, the rest of 
Europe must follow ; the theories of tyrants all over the world 
are shaken as by an earthquake ; they may be propped up for 
a time, but their fall is inevitable. I am forgetting the main 
business of my letter. I hope, Mary, that you have not told 
Coibum or any one else that I am the author of the boolt. 
Remember that I must have the title simply A Man's Life, 
and that I should like to have as many copies for my friends 
as you can get from Coibum — ten, I hope — and that you will 
continue to report progress, and tell me when it is come out. 
You must have a copy, Horace Smith one, and Jane and Lady 
Burghersh ; she is lo be heard of at Apsley House — Duke of 
Wellington's — and then I have some friends here ; you must 
send me a parcel by sea. If the time is tmfavourable for 
publication, Groro men's minds being engrossed with politics, 
yet it is so far an advantage that my politics go with the times, 
and not as the>- would have been some years back, obnoxious 
and premature. I decide on Coibum as publisher, not frtMn 
liberality of hb terms, but his courage, and trusting that as 
little as possible will be omitted ; and, by the bye, I wish yoa 
to keep a^iiet, for I have none, of those pans vbidi are 
omitted. £000^ of this. Of Clare I hare seen nothii^ 
Do DM 5011, dear Mary, abandon me b)r fbUonig the evil 
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[ t» be « 
ea,fat t hMCHidBdc tfcK bis ba 

bi be isiiKZ lenn ID aie H. S. ^ys: 'Anf (m 
pHMBs himiglf tfae fapwd of wiiuwif mt vi hiBi 

E thffrftFrp wdlmglf ondBtake die EEvtsan of die 3S. Kqr 
aBne tfaeandior dot I bd dsteiedbf »*»■* litde nudt of kK 
cuwfiJfim in my y^np"*"'] aod due it wiil afan^ S^*^ ""^ 

aoa^ 017^ doB' TninfBfi. I bopB' yoB wiQ mc be •ngn' 3t dke 
titte 9vn to ^dbt iMafe; the n^ K 'n yl tiRty of doing a p yilM iig 
MP jny one v> ur awi^ aa jun is ^^i^fnf^ su X Inve inci 
hbd]' qmiiDS, bat what aoBid I do? Tbc pufamias ■J i m i g iii 
obfccted CO die 3btory cf» JfisB as bemg no tide at aQ, or 



die Snt words of your HS^ sfase jcm dedve yoaxatH s 
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younger son — words pregnant of meaning in thii country, 
where to be the younger son of a man of property U to Iw 
virtually discarded, — and they will speak volumes lo the English 
reader ; it is called, therefore, Tlu Adventum of a Viiuagtr Son. 
If you are angry with me for this I shall be sorry, but I knew 
not what to do. Your MS. will be preserved for you j and 
remember, also, that it is pretty well known whom it IB hy. 
I suppose the persons who read the MS. in Italy have talked, 
and, as I told you, your mother speaks openly alxtut it. 
Still it will not appear in print, in no newspajjer accounts over 
which I have any control as emanating from the publisher. 
Let me know immediately how I am to di^>ose of the dozen 
copies I shall receive on your account One tnuH go U> H. 
Smith, another to me, and to whom else ? The rest I will 
5«>d lo yoa in Italy. 

There is another thing chat annoys me eipedally. You 
will be paid in bills dating &om the day of publication, now 
not ixt rfjqant ; due« of I'arious dates. To what man of busi- 
ness of yours can I consign these ? the first I should think I 
could get discounted at onoe. and M»)d you the ca^ ; but tell 
me what 1 am ti> da I know that all ibcM hitches and dcaw- 
backs will make you ritupeiate vomankind, and had I ever 
set myself up for a woman of business, or knoHn 
manage my own at&iri, 1 might be hurt : but you know my 
imemediable deficiencies on those subjects, and 1 represeuied 
them strongly to too before I u«dertt/ok my task ; and all I 
can say in addition is, that as fiv a^ 1 liave M.-en. both have 
been ob%«d to make the same concessKWt, so be as loi^iviDg 
and indulgeBt as you yap 

We are Aill bete of refunn or revolution, wtuclnever it is to 
be : I ^oold think something approaching Ibe latter, though 
the fint may be tndudcd in the last Will you ooue over ud 
sh for tbe new [nfiiantcni? what are yuu doing <* Have you 
seen Clare ? bow is she ? She oever writes except on speciAl 
occaaums, wboi site warns aaytliii^ letl her that teicy is 
quke well 

You tell me not to mairy. — bttt I will. — any ooe who will 
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sAane I aoKte 'd^B^ iv m, 4ke 



Fontilf might as well have threatened me with excommunication 
when on board the Grub, if I failed to strike my top-sails, and 
lower my proud flag to the lubberly craft which bore his silly 
banner, bedaubed with mitres, crosses, and SL Peter's Keys. 

I did not mean to call my book The History of a Man, but 
simply thus, A Man's Life; "Adventures" and "Younger 
Son " are commonplace, and I don't like it ; but if it is to be 
so, why, I shall not waste words in idle complaints : would 
it were as I had written it. By the bye, you say justly the 
MS. ends abruptly ; the truth is, as you know, it is only the 
first part of my life, and to conclude it will fill three more 
volumes; that it is to be concluded, I thought I had stated 
in a paragraph annexed to the last chapter of that which is now 
in the press, which should run thus — 

" I am, or rather have, continued this history of my life, 
and it will prove I have not been a passive instrument of 
despotism, nor shall I be found consorting with those base, 
sycophantic, and mercenary wretches wlio crouch and crawl 
and fawn on kings, and priests, and lords, and all in authority 
under them. On my return to Europe, its tyrants had 
gathered together all their helots and gladiators to restore thfe 
cursed dynasty of the Bourbons, and thousands of slaves went 
forth to extinguish and exterminate liberty, truth, and justice, 
I went forth, too, my hand ever against them, and when 
tyranny had triumphed, I wandered an exile in the world 
and leagued myself with men worthy to be called so, for they, 
inspired by wisdom, uncoiled the frauds contained in lying 
legends, which had so long fatally deluded the majority of 
mankind. Alas ! those apostles have not lived to see ihe tree 
they planted fructify ; would they had tarried a bttle while to 
behold this new era of 1830-31, how they would have rejoiced 
to behold the leagued conspiracy of kings broken, and their 
bloodhound priests and nobles muzzled, their impious con- 
federacy to enslave and rob the people paralysed by a blow 
that has shaken their usurpation to the base, and must in- 
evitably be followed by their final overthrow. Yes, the sun of 
freedom is dawning on the pallid slaves of Europe," etc 
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The conclusion of this diatribe I am certain you have, and 
if you hare not the beginning, why put it in beginning with the 
words : " I have continued the history of my life." 

If I thought there was a probability that I could get a seat 
in the reformed House of Commons, I would go to England, 
or if there was a probability of revolution. I was more 
deUghied with }-our resoU-e not to change your name than with 
any other portion of your letter, Tretawny, too, is a good 
name, and sounds as well as Shelley ; it fills the mouth as well 
and will as soon raise a spirit. By the bye, when you send my 
books, send roe also Maty Wollstonecraft's RigkU of Women, 
and Godwin s new work (» Man, and tdl me what you are 
now writing. The Hares are at Lucca Batfas. Ne^-er omit to 
tell me what you know of Caroline^ Do yx>u think there is any 
<^>auns among the demagi^ues for me? It is a bustling 
world at present, and likely so to cootinoe. I most play a 
part Write, Mary mine, speedily. 

Is my book ad^-crtised ? If so, tbc mono from Byrra 
sfaoold accompany iL 

Oaie only lemained in Florence about ten days; some 
sodden death ofarelaiim of the Euniiysbe resides witli recalled 
diem to Rtnaa. I saw her three or fbor tines. She was 
TCty Buseiahie, and looked so pale, thin, and ha^anL The 
peofile she lived with were bigots, and treated her very badiy. 
I widkcd to scrre her, bat had no ncBBS. Poor lady, I pity 
her ; ber life has been one of cootiBned misery. 1 hc^ie on 
Sir TiaothyS death it wiD be bettoed ; hv ipirits are fanAen, 
snd she looks fifty; I faave not hea>d of her since her 
dtfMtme. Mis. IUreoitcescwba;faatshewKsoprefBdiced 
■guBSt her, 6«n stories she bad beiad againa her fom the 
P e* tl et c^ diat she co«ld baidly be mdacnl lo notice ber. 
Von are awuc Am I do not wish ay book to appear as if 
written Mr psbhcatioi^ aAo thCRNK fame avoadcaaB ^Bnaotis 
iriach ni^ indnoe pMfike to d«A oAcraisft, I widaS the 
aionocs to be nscttcd, as they Me a ad e cti aa of trawiftil 
poetrr. aod aany of tb«m mi pttfahul 

The bul^ jtn bti O mu wh i atM Btanciy wc v> pc job ; 
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perhaps Horace Smith may further favour me by getting them 
negotiated. I am too much indebted to him to act so scurviiy 
as not to treat him with entire confidence, so with the in- 
junction of secrecy you may tell him my name. If he dis- 
likes the affair of the bills, as I cannot employ any of my 
people of business, why give the bills, or rather place them in 
the hands of a man who keeps a glover's shop (I know him well). 
His name is Moon, and his shop is corner one in Orange Street, 
Bloomsbury Square. When I get your reply, 1 will, if necessary, 
write to him on the subject. 1 pray you write me on receipt 
of this. My child Zella is growing up very pretty, and with a 
soul of fire. She is living with friends of mine near Lucca. 

The only copies of the book I wish you to give away are to 
Horace Smith, Mary Shelley, Lady Burghersh, No. i Hyde 
Park Terrace, Oxford Road, and Jane Williams, to remind her 
that she is not forgotten. Shelley's tomb and mine in Rome, 
is, I am told, in a very dilapidated state. I will see to its re- 
pair. Send me out sbc copies by sea ; one if you can sooner. 
Address them to Henry Dunn, Leghorn. 

K J. Trelawnv. 

Trelawnv to Mrs. Shelley. 

POSTE ReSTANTE, FlEENZE, 

x^thjuly 1S31. 

By the bye, Mary, if it is not too late, I should wish 
the name of Zella to be spelt in the correct Arabic, thus, 
ZellA, in my book. I changed it in common with several 
others of the names to prevent my own being too gener- 
ally recognised ; with regard to hers, if not too late, I should 
now wish it to appear in its proper form, besides which, in 
the chapter towards the conclusion, wherein I narrate an 
account of a pestilence which was raging in the town of 
Batavia, I wish the word Java fever to be erased, and cholera 
morbus substituted. For we alone had the former malady on 
board the schooner, having brought it into the Batavia Roads 
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with us, but on our arrival there we found the cholera raging 
with virulence, most of those attacked expiring in the interval 
of the setting and rising of the sun. Luts, our steward, I 
thought died from fever, as we had had it previously on board, 
but the medicals pronounced it or denounced it cholera. If the 
alteration can be made, it will be interesting, as in the history 
of the cholera I see published, they only traced the origin to 
1816, when the fact is, it was in 181 1 that I am speaking of, 
and no doubt it has existed for thousands of years before, but 
it is only of late, like the natives of Hindoostan, it has visited 
Europe. It is sent by Nemesis, a fitting retribution for the 
gold and spices we have robbed them of The malediction of 
my Malayan friends has come Co pass, for I have no doubt the 
Russian caravans which supply that empire with tea, silks, and 
spices introduced the cholera, or gave it into the bargain, or as 
bona mano. I wish you would write, for I am principally 
detained here by wishing to gel a letter from you ere 1 go to 
some other place. — Yours, and truly, E. T, 



Mrs. Shelley to Trelawny. 

Somerset Street, zdth/iily 1831. 

My dear Trelawny — Your third volume is now printing, 
so I should imagine that it will very soon be pubhshed ; every- 
thing shall be attended to as you wish. The letter to which I 
alluded in ray former one was a tiny one enclosed to Clare, 
which perhaps you have received by this time. It mentioned 
the time of the agreement; ^£^300 in bills of three, six, and 
eight months, dated from the day of publicarion, and ;^ioo 
more on a second edition. The mention I made of your 
mother was, that she speaks openly in society of your forth- 
coming memoirs, so that I should imagine very little real 
secrecy will attend them. However, you will but gain reputa- 
tion and admiration through them. 

I hope you are going on, for your continuation will, I am 
sure, be ardently looked for. I am so sorry for the delay of 
all last winter, yet I did my best to conclude the affair ; but 
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the state of the nation has so paralysed bookselling ihnt pul^ 
lishers were very backward, though Colbum was in his heart 
eager to get at your book. As to the price, 1 have taken |iain) 
to ascertain ; and you receive as much as is given to the best 
novelists at this juncture, which may console your vanity if it 
does not fill your pocket 

The Reform Bill will pass, and a considerable revolution in 
the government of the country will, I imagine, be the con- 
sequence. 

You have talents of a high order. Vou have powers ; Iheic, 
with industry and discretion, would advance you in any career. 
You ought not, indeed you ought not to throw away yourndf 
as you do. Siill, I would not advise your return on the 
speculation, because England is so sad a place that the tiietc 
absence from it I consider a peculiar blessing. 

My name will never be Trelawny. I am not »o young u I 
was when you first knew me, but I am as proud. I mufit have 
the entire affection, devotion, and, alx)vc all, the lolJcitotll 
protection of any one who would win mc. You belong to 
womenkind in general, and Mary Shelley will never be youn. 

I write in haste, but I will write toon again, more at Icnglb. 
You shall have jotir copies the moment I receive tbetn. 
Believe me, with all gntitude and affection, ymini, 

M. W. KlfKLLKV, 

Jane thanks jou for the book promiMid. 1 am tnAniUly 
chagnned at what you tell roe cofM:cminii Clate. If the lt.'« 
spoke against her, that mcam Mr*. B. and her •l/.rfie* ««ra 
gathered troai Lonl Bjtor, wbo tewed Clare and dM not 
spare her; and the Monet he UM wen MkI) M to «KIM« 
Ibe prejudice of aaj ooc. 



Ths Hmum. v» twk Kane 

Mr ncas Itauarwi — I Mf<(<Ms Am f h»tw mm *mm 
certam iiMrWigrmw lo wed pm, ttttjit^t I tav ikM il «tH U^ 
««- n ^ 
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a bepubfiafaedn the conse of 
die mootfa, ami dioi yaor bits are ID be (bsd. ^aDtnasE 
get ifaem I win c&>pase of tfacm as yon diiect, md jDH wil iccnc 
Hodce OH cfae snbfect wttboot ddxf. Ic 

I on get an opfioctanity I wiS send yoa ooe bf ptnaie booi^ 
3t a^Eite I ibaii sdd them t^ an witfaont del^ I «3I 
wnte to Smidi about n^ataoing yam btlK and I bwe no 
doubt that I shall be able ■io nt ham or other m yt ygn laanqr 
oo dieoL I wiD go mjnelf to tfce Ck; to par Bairs caoe- 
apuad m t aaaoonaal get die cadi. Thnsjttar^rtttfdt 
faadnsning ■ Suibt) wiOdobexb^^ a: 
people Coifil tbea engagements. In some degree thefknc Ac 
ririii on dior ndi^ as tbe dzr of poblicatioii is a nsnal tone ftm 
wbicb to date tbe bSIs. and that was the iin>e wbicfa I m m j ^ j 
to ; bat they talked of socfa hnny and speed tbac I e spect ed 
that tbat da^ vasneaier ai hand than ii now appeacs to be. 
November is die poblisbing moDth, and no new 't'^p aie 
coaung out no*. In btx, the Refbtm Bin swaQows np ewcxj 
other tfaoqj^t Von have haid of ifae Loads' majoaqr 



jmaeiiwd tbac so many bi^iops woold vote against Govcib- 



Oo whenever jrou write send me newsof Claie^ Sue never 
writes beneU^ and we are all excessiTelT anxiotis about hex. I 
hope ^le is better. God Itnows when tact will do anythii^ 
Cor OS. I despair. Percy is weiL I fiinqr thai he will go to 
Harrow in the spring ; it is not yet gnaJly arranged, bttt this 
b what I wish, and tfaerefoie I suppose it wtil b^ as they 
have promised to increase my allowance ibr him, and leave me 
pretty neariy free, only with Eton prohibited ; but Harrow a 
now in high reputation under a new head^mastoL I am de- 
ligbted to hear that Zeila is in such good hands, it is so neces- 
sary in this world of woe that children should learn fa 
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yield to necessity ; a girl allowed to run wild makes an unhappy 
woman. 

Hunt has set up a penny daily paper, literary and theatri- 
cal ; it is succeeding very well, bat his health is wretched, and 
when you consider that his sons, now young men, do not con- 
tribute a penny towards their own support, you may guess 
that the burthen on him is very heavy. I see them very 
seldom, for they live a good way off, and when I go he is out, 
she busy, and I am entertained by the children, who do not 
edify me. Jane has just moved into a house about half a mile 
further from town, on the same road ; they have furnished it 
themselves. Dina improves, or rather she always was, and 
continues to be, a very nice child. 



The Adventures did not reach a second edition 
in their original form ; the first edition failed, 
indeed, to repay its expenses ; but they were after- 
wards republished in Colburns Family Library. 
The second part of Trelawny's Autobiography took 
the chatty and discursive form, so popular at the 
present day, of "Reminiscences." It is universally 
known as Recollections^ of Sltelley, Byron, and 
t/ie Author. 

So long as Shelley and Byron survive as 
objects of interest in this world, so long must 
this fascinating book share their existence. As 
originally published, it has not a dull page. Life- 
like as if written at the moment it all happened, it 
yet has the pictorial sense of proportion which can 
rarely exist till a writer stands at such a distance 

n ihe original ; " Recoidj " In ibe later and, noir. 



bet Id known edition. 
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{a£ dmey from the scenes he desciibes ch^ hs c 
estunace diem, not only as they are,, bun in tb 
rrfarion m surromufing objects, tt would sesn 
a. €df che conversanoas ac lease, Trdawny mt 
sometimes bave draws on Ins unaginacion as well | 
as his memory ; if so. ic can only be replied that;, 
by his succe^ he has ETiumphantly vindicareii 
bis artiscic r^ht to do so. Terse; origtnaj. and 
cfaaradertsQL!. t^i*^ speech paints iis speaker in 
colours which we know and teel Co be true. No- j 
dung seems sec down. Sjt edect . it. Is spoooneouSk 
imatintietj everyday reality. And if die mstonr 
of Treiawny's own exploits in Greece somewhac , 
recall the " larascoanades * of his eariy adventure^ ] 
XL 3L least puis a thrtUing; bntsfa m a book be 
was hard to conciiuie without tailing intD badmsL. 
As 3. wrico- on Sfaefley, Tc^iawny surely stands 
alone. jMany authors have praised SheSey. 
odief3 have condemned and decried him. others 
agam have tried to pity and '* excuse " hint. 
XaaBebasappcchmried as happOy as Trelawny 
tfte pgcuBa r iand^K S* it may be so descnbed, of 
his nature, or has faroughr out so vividly, and with 
so tew happy touches, his moral and s>dal 
characterisdcs. Saint or ■tinner, the SheUey of 
Trelawmr is no lay ^ure. no some even, no hextf I 
of romance : re is SkelUy. the man. the boy, the 
poet Tcelawny assures us that Hogg 3 picture of 
Sh ei lev as a youth is absolutely faitht'ili But 
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Hogg's picture only shows us Shelley in his 
" salad days," and even that we are never allowed 
to contemplate without the companion-portrait of 
the biographer, smiling with cynical amusement 
while he yields his tribute of heartfelt, but 
patronising praise. 

The conclusions to which Hogg had come by 
observation Trelawny arrived at by intuition. 
Fiery and imaginative, his nature was by far the 
more sympathetic of the two ; though it may be 
that, in virtue of very unUkeness, Hogg would 
have proved, in the long run, the fitter companion 
for Shelley. 

Between Trelawny and Mary there existed 
the same kind of adjustable difference. His 
descriptions of her have been largely drawn upon 
in earlier chapters of the present work, and need 
not be reverted to here. She had been seven 
years dead when the RetollecUons were published. 
Twent)' years later, when Marj- Shelley had been 
twenl>'-seven years in her grave, there appeared 
a second edition of the book. In those twenty 
years, what chai^ had come over the ^Jrit of iu 
p£^es ? An unddsnable dilierence, like that wludi 
comes over the face of Nature when the wind 
changes from west bo east, — and yet not so ub- 
definable either, for it had power to revcne some 
vexy definite bta. Byron's feet, (or 
which — as the resuk of an imrestigjUMMi 
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fieath — were described, in 1S5S, as having boch, 
been " clubbed and withered to the knee." " the 
feet and legs of a sjlvan satyr." are. m 187S. 
pronounced to have been famltUss, but for the 
contraction of the back sinews (the "Teodoo 
Achilles "), which prevented his heels from resting 
on the ground, " Unfortunately.'' to quote Mr. 
Gamecifs comment on this discrepancy, in his 
article on SksUeys Last Days, " as in the natural 
woHd the same ^encies chat are eIe\'aiiQg one 
portion of the earth's surface are at the same time 
depressing another, so, in the microcosm of Mr. 
Trelawny's roemorj- and judgment, the embellish- 
ment of L.ord Byron's feet has been accompanied 
by a corresponding deterioration of Mrs. SheBey's 
heart and bead." 

Yes ; the Mary Shelley with whom, in early 
days, even Trelawny could find no fault, save 
perhaps for a tendencj- to moumfulness in solitude 
and an occasional fit of literary' abstraction when 
she might have been lookir^ after the com- 
missariat — who in later years was his trusty friend, 
his sole correspondent, his literary' editor, his man 
of business — and withal his " prett)' dear "* " every 
day dearer " to him. " Marj- — my Mary " — 
superior surely to the rest of her sex, with whom 
at one time it seems plain enough that he would 
have been nothing loth to enter into an alliance, 
offensive and defensive, for life, would she but 
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have preferred the name of Trelawny to that of 
Shelley, — this Mary whose voice had been silent 
for seven and twenty years, and to whom he 
himself had raised a monument of praise, rises 
from her tomb as conventional and commonplace, 
unsympathetic and jealous, narrow, orthodox, and 
worldly. 

Yet she had borne with his exactions and scold- 
ings and humours for friendship's sake, and with full 
faith in the loyalty and generosity of his heart. A 
pure and delicate-minded woman, she had not been 
scandalised by his lawless morals. She had had 
the courage to withstand him when he was wrong, 
working for him the while like a devoted slave. 
Never was a more true and disinterested friend- 
ship than hers for him ; and he, who knew her 
better than most people did, was well aware of it. 

Where then was the change ? Alas ! it was 
in himself In this revolving world, where " Time 
that gave doth now his gift confound," and where 
" nought may endure but mutability," the "flourish 
set on youth " is soon transfixed. 

Greek fevers and gunshot wounds told on the 
" Pirate's" disposition as well as on his constitution. 
The habits of mind he had cultivated and been 
proud of, — combativeness, opposition to all auth- 
ority as such — finally became his masters; he 
could not even acquiesce in his own experience. 
Age and the ravages of Time were to blame 
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for his morbid censoriousness ; Time — that 
" feeds on the rarities of Nature's truth." 
These later recollections are but the distorted 
images of a blurred mirror. But, none the less, 
the tale is a sad one. We can but echo Trelawny's 
own words to Mary ^ — " Can such things be, and 
overcome us like a summer cloud, without our 
especial wonder 'i " 

* Page 191. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

October i 831 -October 1859 

Trelawny's book was only one among many 
things which claimed Mrs. Shelley's attention 
during these three years. 

In 1830 Godwin published his Thoughts on 
Man. The relative positions of father and 
daughter had come to be reversed, and Mary 
now negotiated with the publishers for the sale 
of his work, as he had formerly done for her. 
Godwin himself set a high value, even for him, on 
this book, and anticipated for it a future and an 
influence which were not to be realised. 



Godwin to Marv. 

IS/A April 1830. 

Dear Mary — If you do me the favour to see Murray, I 
know not how far you can utter the following things ; or if you 
do, how far they will have any weight with liis highness ; yet 1 
cannot but wish you should have them in your mind. 

The book I oifer is a collection of ten new and interesting 
truths, illustrated in no unpopular style. They are the fruit of 
thirty years' meditation (it being so long since I wrote the 
Enquirer\ in the full maturity of my understanding. 
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The book, thertfore. will be very far 6om being merdy ooe 
h(K>k more aUOei) to the number of books already existing in 
Knglihti lii«muK. It must, as 1 conceiTe, when poblished 
ukUc« u Jcci> iuiiirvssiun. and cause the thinkti^ pan of the 
)«ublic to pcFccivr — I'here are beic laid befive ns tm interest- 
ion tfuiba utf»w t<ctv»c ilclivered 

Whether it la published duhng my life or sAb my destfi it 
is a light that cannot be e&tingut^ed — " the preoons lifr-hbMjd 
04" » (baceraiikj; lytnt, enibeJiued and oeasored itp oa pupuae 
IV a life beyond life." 

tn the toUowuig amusing tetter Clare gives 
Mary % lew coutmissioDs. She was do iooerest 
ber lilemry duxtuaiiitanct; in Paris in the ptibCca^ 
tiuit ami success ol a French poem by a friend of 
Clare's ac Moscow, the greatest wish of whose 
heart was to appear in print: She was also to 
find a means ot' preveucin^ the French tnui:^;a3'esB 
Qt Moore's Z^tf of Byrtm from intraducii^ Clare's 
name into her ehicitiatory ibotnotis. This was 
indteO alt-importaoc tu Clare, a& axvf revival oF 
scandal .lUnit her might have robbed her of rfic 
meun» ot ^bststence, but it was uiso an extranciiK 
Uidkult and delicate task lur Mary. Butnouae 
ever hesuaied to make her <^it use. Herrnemtit 
esGiokUed her power by her ;>puuwiU. aod. Ivx- 
goodwill by their own need ui her ^iervices; and 
they were generaUy right. Ua the will never faded*, 
aod th^ way wo^generaily fouad. 

Claks to -Haai. Sbaujct. 
Nkk. wtM 
Hx u&As. MAKt — Voiu lei. letter, ^Uifaou^ «> 
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gave me much pleasure, merelyj therefore, because it came 
from you. 

I intended to have written to all and each of you, but until 
now have not been able to put my resolution into execution. 
It must seem to you that I am strangely neglectful of my 
friends, or perhaps you think since I am so near Trelawny 
that I have been taking a lesson from him in the art of culti- 
vating one's friendships ; but neither of these is the case, my 
silence is quite on another principle than this. 

I am not desperately in love, nor just risen from my bed at 
four in the afternoon in order to write my millionth love letter, 
nor am I indifferent to those whom time and the malice of 
fortune have yet spared to me, but simply I have been too 
busy. 

Since I have been at Nice I have had to change lodgings 
four times ; besides this, we were a long time without a maid, 
and received and paid innumerable visits. My whole day was 
spent in shifting my character. In the morning I arose a 
waiting-maid, and, having attended to the toilette of Natahe, 
sank into a house-maid, a laundry-maid, and, after noon, I 
fear me, a cook, having to look to the cleaning of the rooms, 
the getting up of linen, and the preparation of various pot- 
tages fit for the patient near me. At mid-day I turned into a 
governess, gave my lessons, and at four or five became a fine 
lady for the rest of the day, and paid visits or received them, 
for at Nice it is the custom, so soon as a stranger arrives, ihat 
everybody comme U faut in the place comes to call upon you ; 
nor can you shut your doors against them even if you were 
dying, for as Nice is the resort of the sick, and as everybody 
either is sick or has been sick, nursing has become the com- 
mon business. 

So we went on day after day. We had dejtuners dansants, 
soirffs dansantis {diners dansati/s are considered as de trop by 
order of the physicians), bah parh, theatres, operas, grands 
diners, petits sotipers, concerts, visites de matin, promenades d 
&ne, parties df eampagne, reunions litlkraires, grands cereles, 
promenades en bateau, coteries choisies, thunderstorms from the 
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sea, sod ptliticai sterns from France ; in short, if we had only 
had an earthquake, or the shock of one, we should have run 
through the whole series of modifications of which human 
existence is sosccpOble. Voi/a Parii, Voila Paris, as the song 
saj^ 

Vou may perhaps expect that the novelty of society should 
have suggested to me remarks and observations as multifarious 
as the forms under which I observed it. Sony I am to say 
that either from its poverty, or from my own poverty of intel- 
lect, 1 have not gathered from it annhing beyond the following 
couple of conclusions, that people of the world, disguise them- 
selves as they may, possess but two qualities, a great want of 
underetauding, and a vast preterision to sentiment. From 
this duplexity arises the duplicity with which they are so 
often charged, and no wonder, for with hearts so heavy, and 
beads so light, how is it possible to keep anything like a 
straightforward course ? In a.lleviation of this, I must confess 
that wherever I went I carried about with me my own Identity 
(that unhappy identity which has cost me so dear, and of 
which, with all my pains, I have never been able to lose a 
particle), and contemplated the people I judge through the 
medium of its rusly atoms. 

I must speak to you of an affair that interests me deeply. 
JL Gambs has informed me that he has sent to Paris a poem 
of his in manuscript called Meist. He gave it to the Prince 
Nicolas Scherbatoff at Moscow, just upon his setting out for 
I'aris ; this is many months ago. Whether the Prince gave 
any promise to endeavour to get it published I do not know ; 
but if he did, he is such a very indolent and selfish man 
that his efforts would never get the thing dont M. Gambs 
has written to me to ask if you have any literary friends in 
Paris who would be kind enough to interest themselves about 
it. The address of the Prince is as follows : Son Excellence 
I-e Prince Nicolas Scherbatoff, Rue St. I jzare, No. 1 7, i 
Paris, Can you not get some one to call upon him to ask 
about the manuscript, and to propose it to some bookseller ? 

This some one may enter into a direct correspondence with 
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M. Gambs by addressing hira Chez M. Lenhold, Marchand de 

Musique, ^ Moscow, I should be highly delighted if you 
couid senle things in this way, as 1 know my'friend has nothing 
more at heart than to appear in print, and that I should be 
glad to be the means of communicating some pleasure to an 
existence which I know is almost utterly without it, and of 
showing my gratitude for the kindness and goodness he has 
showered upon me; nor, as far as my poor judgment goes, is 
the work unworthy of inspiring interest, and of being saved 
from oblivion. It pleased me much when it was read to 
me ; but then it is true I was in a desert, and there a drop 
of water will often seem to us more precious than the finest 
jewel. 

Another subject connected with Paris also presses itself 
on my mind. In Moore's Life ef Lord Byron only the most 
distant allusion was made to Lady Caroline Lamb ; yet, in the 
French translation, its performer, Madame Sophie Bellay (or 
some such name) had the indelicacy lo unveil the mystery in 
a note, and to expose it in distinct and staring characters to 
the public. This piece of impudence was harmless to Lady 
Caroline, since her independence of others was assured beyond 
a doubt ; but to any one whose bread depends upon the public 
a printed exposure of their conduct will infallibly bring on 
destitution, and reduce them to the necessity of weighing upon 
their relations for support. 

I know the subject is a disagreeable one, and that you do 
not like disagreeable subjects. I know nothing of business or 
whether there exists any means of averting this blow ; perhaps 
a representation to the translator of the evils that would follow 
would be sufficient ; but as I have no means of trying this, I 
am reduced to suggest the subject to your attention, with the 
firm hope that you will find some method of warding off the 
threatened mischief. 

What you tell me of the state of family resources has natu- 
rally depressed my spirits. Will the future never cease unrolling 
new shapes of misery ? Stair above stair of wretchedness is 
all we know ; the present, bad as it is, is always better than 
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Mrs. Shelley's mind was much occupied during 
1831 by the serious question of sending her son 
to a public school. She wished to give him the 
best possible education, and she wished, too, to 
give it him in such a form as would place him at 
no disadvantage among other young men when 
he took his place in English society. 

Shelley (she mentions in one of her letters) 
had expressed himself in favour of a public school, 
but Shelley's family had also to be consulted, and 
she seems to have had reason to hope they would 
help in the matter. 

They quite concurred in her views for Percy, 
only putting a veto on Eton, where legends of his 
father's school-days might still be lingering about. 
Nothing was better than that she should send 
him to a public school — if she could. These last 
words were implied, not expressed. But a public 
school education in England is not to be given 
on a very limited income. Funds had to be 
found ; and Mrs. Shelley made, through the 
lawyer, a direct request to Sir Timothy for 
assistance. 

She received the following answer — 

Mr- Whitton to Mrs. Shellev. 

Stone Hau., dt/i Novembrr 1831 
Dear Madam — I have beeo, from the time I recaved 
your last favour to the present, in conespondence with Sir 
Timothy Shelley as to your wishes of an advance upon the 
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£z°° P^^ annum he now makes to you, and I recommended 
him to consult his Triend and soUcitor, Mr. Sieadman, of 

Horsham, thereon, and which he did. 

You have not perhaps well put together and estimated on 
the great amount of the charges upon the estate by the late 
Mr. Shelley, and on the l^acies given by his wilij but look- 
ing at all these, and the very, limited interest of the estate 
now vested in you, Sir Timothy has paused in his coDsideration 
thereof, and in the result has brought his mind, that, ha\ing 
regard to the other provisions he is bound to nuke for his 
other children, he ought not to increase the allowance to you, 
and upon that ground he declines so doing ; and therefore 
feels the necessity of your making such arrangements as you 
may find necessary to make the ;£^3oo jier annum answer the 
purposes for yourself and for your son, and he has this morn- 
ing staled to me his fixed determination to abide thereby ; 
and I lose not a moment, after I receive Ibis communication 
from him, to make it known to you, and I trust and hope you 
will find it practicable to give him a good education out of 
the £iOQ a year. — I remain, Madam, your very obedient 
servant, Wm. Whitton. 

The seeming brutality of the concluding sen- . 
tence must in fairness be ascribed to the writer 
and not to those he represented. 

To Mrs. Shelley, knowing the impossibility of 
carrying out the public school plan on her own in- 
come, the wishes and hopes must have sounded a 
mockery, it had to be done, however, if it was 
the best thing for the boy. The money must be 
earned, and she worked on. 

One day she received from her father a new 
kind of petition, which, showing the effect on him 
of advancing years, must have struck a pang to 
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her heart. She was accustomed to his requests 
for money, but now he wrote to her for an idea. 

Godwin to Mrs. Shellev. 

13/A Afril 1831. 

My dear Mary — You desire me to write to you, if I have 
anything particular to say. 

I write, then, to say that 1 am still in the same dismaying 
predicament in which 1 have been for weeks past — at a loss 
for materials to make up my third volume. This is by no 
means what I expected. 

I knew, and I know, that incidents of hair-breadth escapes 
and adventures are innumerable, and that without having 
fixed on any one of them, I took for granted they would come 
when I called for them. Such is the mischievous effect, the 
anxious expectation, that is produced by past success. 

I believe that when I came to push with all my force 
against the barriers that seemed to shut me in they would 
give way, and place all the treasures of invention before me. 

Meanwhile, it unfortunately happens that I cannot lay my 
present disappointment to the charge of advancing age. 

I find all my faculties and all my strength in full bloom 
about me. My disappointment has put that to a sharp iriaL 
I thought that the severe stretch of my faculties would cause 
them to 3'ield, and subside into feebleness and torpor. No 
such thing. Day after day, week after week, I apply to this 
one question, without remission and with discernment. But 
I cannot please myself. If I make the round of all my 
thoughts, and come home empty-handed, it would seem that 
in the flower and ^ngour of my youth I should have done the 
same, 

Meanwhile, my situation is deplorable. 1 am not free to 
choose the thing I would do. I have written two volumes 
and a quarter, and have received five-sixths of the price of 
my work. 

I am afraid you will think I am useless, by teasing you with 

VOL. li 39 
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" conceptions only proper to myselC" Bat it is not alioeetber 
so. A bystander nuy see a point of ^mc which a plajrer 
overiooks. Though I cannot fiimish myself with sads^ctory 
incidents I have disciplined my mind into a tone that would 
enable me to improve them, if ofiered to me. 

My mind is like a ttain of gunpowder, and a single spa^ 
now happily communicated, might set the whole in madon 
and activity. 

Do not tease yourself about my calamity ; but give it one 
serious thoughL VVho knows what such a thought may 
produce? — Voor affectionate Father, Uir.i.i.m GODwiK, 

In the spring of 1S32 the cholera, appeared in 
London. Clare, at a distance, was torn to pieces 
between real apprehension for the safety of her 
friends, and distracting fears lest the disease 
should select among them for its \"ictini some one 
on whose life depended the realisation of Shelley's 
will. For Percy especially she was solicitous. 
Mary must lake him away at once, to the seaside 
— anywhere : if money was an obstacle she, Clare, 
was ready to help to defray the cost out of her 
salary. 

Mrs. Shelley did leave London, although. It 
may safely be asserted, at no one's expense but 
her own. She stayed for a month at Southend, 
and afterwards for a longer time at Sandgate. 

Besides contributing tales and occasionally 
verses to the Keepsake, she was employed now 
and during the next two or three years in prepar- 
ing and writing the Italian and Spanish Lives of 
Literary Men for Lardner's Cabinet Cycioptedia, 
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These included, among the Italians — Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, Bojardo, Macchiavelli, Metastasio, 
Goldoni, Alfieri, Ugo Foscolo, etc. ; among the 
Spanish and Portuguese — Cervantes, Lope de 
Vega, Calderon, Camoens, and a host of others, 
besides notices of the Troubadours, the " Ro- 
mances Moriscos," and the early poets of Por- 
tugal. 

Clare, too, tried her hand at a story, to which 
she begged Mary to be a kind of godmother. 



4 



I have writlen a tale, which I tiiink will do for the 
Kttpsake. I shall send it home for your perusal. Will you 
correct it ? Do write and let me know where I may send it, 
so as to be sure to find you. Will you be angry with me if I 
beg you to write the last scene of it ? I am now so unwell I 
can'L 

My only time for writing is after lo at night; the rest 
of the tale was composed at that hour, after having been 
scolding and talking and giving lessons from 7 in the morning. 

It was very near its end when 1 got so ill, 1 gave it up. 
If you cannot do anything with it you can at least make curl- 
papers of it, and that is always something. Do not mention 
it to anybody ; should it be printed one can speak of it, and 
if you judge it not worthy, then it is no use morlifying my 
vanity. 

The truth, is I should never ihink of writing, knowing well 
my incapacity for it, but I want to gain money. What would 
one not do for that, since it is the only key of freedom ? One 
is even impudent enough to ask a great authoress to finish 
one's tale for one. I think, in your hands, it might get into 
the Kupsaie, for il is about a Fole, and thai is the topic of 
the day. 

If it should gel any money, half will naturally belong to 
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you. Should you have th« kindness to arrange it, Julia would 
pcAapa also be so kind as to copy it out iot me, that the 
allecations in your hand may not be seen. I wish it to be 
signed " Mont Obscur." , , . 

Mary did what was asked of her. Trelawny. 
now in England again, had influence in some 
lilerary quarters, and, at her request, willingly con- 
sentevl to exert it on Clare's behalf 

Meanwhile he requested her to receive his 
eldest daughter on a visit of considerable length. 

Tkslawmv to Mbs. SHmiKY. 

My mux Maxt — I am awaiting an occa^mi of aai£iig 
-^^ to baty. my ttiend. Lidy EX. undenakiiig die c&aqe 



It taay l>e a owntfa before she lesres EngfauaL ^ tfae 
4nd of this month Mi^ B. Itaves London, and yott «31 do 
we a i^eu semce if you will pamit my ■fangfti^ u msdR- 
wdta you tin X can make the a&xsarj """'ff""""*' Sac ffao^ 
abfoad. she has nvea reared in x n»q^ acbuo^ Ifte hex 
tMJKj. I utisii her to live and ^ as wni do. and. ifaac yam. 
will Qtit iHU yourself to ifae siigbicst iacoovenMnce oa. b^ 



As we an rwur, the rich ok out infaetilaixe; and « 
juHifiad on ail and d««iy occstaion to mb and use ilxsiL 

But we oiusc be bwuKSt and jiul ag 

tee iBUK K> tbe loM ^oOiun pqt I10- or 

Txdthiir put *uti '-0 t:x[ien»; not i 

I should iike to lewn lu lean upon beneM ai 

Uie ucatticai ei^i of life : to leun liuuaeiteeiMii^ ocr ""i Hc n 
iVRfias, ^wd :u btstnent by het lucrcoune wth iwonoi. I&k 
jHfti bu l..m ill at conpiiuMifUSv 

tt-you waU pamit ^ to aoae. t& y«^Ii<«a. aoaEa* 
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bring her to you about the 25 th of this month. I should like 

you and to know each other before she leaves England, 

and thus I have selected you to take charge of her in prefer- 
ence to any other person ; but say if it chimes in with your 
wishes. 

Adieu, dear Mary. — Your attached friend, 

Edward Trelawny. 

By the bye, tell me where the Sandgate coach starts from, 
its time of leaving London, and its time of arrival at Sandgate, 
and where you are, and if they will give you another bedroom 
in the house you are lodging in ; and if you have any inten- 
tion of leaving Sandgate soon. 

Trelawny to Mrs. Shelley. 

21th Jtdy 1832. 

My dear Mary — You told me in yoiu: letter that it would 

be more convenient for you to receive on the last of the 

month, so I made my arrangements accordingly. I now find 
it will suit me better to come to you on Wednesday, so that 

you may expect on the evening of that day by the coach 

you mention. I shall of course put up at the inn. 

As to yoiu: style of lodging or living, is not such a 

fool as to let that have any weight with her ; if you were in 
a cobbler's stall she would be satisfied \ and as to the dulness 
of the place, why, that must mainly depend on ourselves. 
Brompton is not so very gay, and the reason of my remov- 
ing to Italy is that Mrs. B. was about sending her to 

reside with strangers at Lincoln ; besides is acting 

entirely by her own free choice, and she gladly preferred 
Sandgate to Lincoln. At all events, come we shall ; and if 
you, by barricading or otherwise, oppose our entrance, why 
I shall do to you, not as I would have others do unto me, 
but as I do unto others, — make an onslaught on your dwell- 
ing, carry your tenement by assault, and give the place up to 
plunder. 
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So on Wednesday evening (at 5, by your account) 
must be prepared to quietly yield up possession or take 
consequences. So as you shall deport yourself you will 
me your friend or foe, Trelai^'ni 




Mary's guest stayed with her over a mon 
During this time she was saddened by the sudc 
death of her friendly acquaintance, Lord Dill< 
She was anxious, too, about her father, wh< 
equable spirits had failed him this year. ] 
assistance seemed to avail much to ease his c 
cumstances ; he was not far from his eightic 
year, and still his hopes were anchored in a y 
to-be-written novel. 

" 1 feel myself able and willing to do everything, and to 
it well," so he wrote, " and nobody disposed to give me 
requisite encouragement. If I can agree with these tyran 
(his publishers) "for ;£^3oo, ;£^4oo, or ^£^500 for a novel, 2 
to be subsisted by them while I write it, I probably shall \ 
starve for a twelvemonth to come . . . but this danc 
attendance wears my spirits and destroys my tranquill 
* Hands have I, but I handle not; I have feet, but I w 
not ; neither is there any breath in my nostrils.* 

" Meanwhile my life wears away, and * there is no wc 
nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave whithe 
go.* But, indeed, I am wrong in talking of that, for I wi 
now, not for marble to be placed over my remains, but 
bread to put into my mouth.** 

Mary tried in the summer to tempt him do^ 
to Sandgate for a change. But the weather w 
very cold, and he declined. 
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2Zth August 1832. 
Dear Mary — 

See, Winter comesi to rule the varied year, 
Sullen and sad, with all his rising train — 
Vapours, and clouds, and storms. 

I am shivering over a little fire at the bottom of my grate, 

and have small inclination to tempt the sea-breezes and the 

waves; we must therefore defer our meeting till it comes 

within the walls of London. 

. . . . . • . 

Au revoir I To what am I reserved ? I know not. 

The wide (no not) the unbounded prospect lies before me. 
But shadows, clouds, and darkness rest upon it 

A new shadow was now to fall upon the poor 
old man, in the death from cholera of his only 
son, Mary's half-brother, William. This son in 
his early youth had given some trouble and caused 
some anxiety, but his character, as he grew up, 
had become steadier and more settled. He was 
happily married, and seemed likely to be a source 
of real comfort and satisfaction to his parents in 
their old age. By profession he was a reporter, 
but he had his hereditary share of literary ability 
and of talent " turned for the relation of fictitious 
adventures," and left in MS. a novel called 
Transfusion, published by his father after his 
death, with the motto — 

Some noble spirits, judging by themselves, 
May yet conjecture what I might have been. 

Although inevitably somewhat hardened against 
misfortune of the heart by his self-centred habits 
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of mind and anxiety about money. Godwin was 
much saddened by this loss, and to Mfsl Godwin 
it was a ver)' great and bitter grief indeed, 

Clare saw at once in this the beginning of fresh 
troubles ; the realisation of all the gloomy fore- 
bodings in which she had indulged. She wrote 
to Jane H<^ — 

That nasty year, 1831, coold not go oict wiihont imiatiiig 
in swne respects iSiz, and bnn^i^ deatb sod Busfantxae to 
us. From the time it oise in till it weat oat I ucmbled, 
expectixig at everr moment to hear the most g^oooty ti<finei> 

WtUiam's death came, and fulSQed my aaticipatioos ; mts- 
foitune as it was, it was not such a beaiy one to me as the 
loss of others might hare been- I, however, was fond of bim, 
because I did not view his bnhs in thai desponding l^c 
which bis othi^ telatioas did. I hare seen more of the worid, 
and, comparing htm with ocfaei yoni^ men, his &i^Iity, his 
industry, his attachment to his wife, and his talents, raised him, 
in my optnioo, considetably above the common par. 

But in our bmily, if you cannot write an epic poem or 
novel that by its onginality knocks all octwr novels on the 
head, you aie a de^icable creature, not worth acknowledging 
What would they have done or said had their children been 
Ibnd of dress, fond of cards, dninken, prafligate; as most 
peo]^'s children are ? 

To Mary she wrote in a somewhat different 
tone, assuming that she, Clare, was the victim on 
whom all misfortune really fell, and wondering at 
Mary's incredible temerity in allowing her boy. 
chat all-important heir-apparent, to face the perils 
of a public school. 

And then, losing sight for a moment of her own 
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feverish anxiety, she gives a vivid sketch of Mrs. 
Mason's family. 

Miss Clairmont to Mrs. Shelley. 

Pisa, 26M October 1832. 

My dear Mary — ^Though your last letter was on so 
melancholy a subject, yet I am so destitute of all happiness 
that to receive it was one to me. 

I have not yet got over the shock of William's death ; from 
the moment I heard of it until now I have been in a complete 
state of annihilation. How long it will last I am sure I can- 
not tell ; I hope not much longer, or perhaps I shall go mad. 

A horrible and most inevitable future is the image that 
torments me, just as it did ten years ago, in this very city. 
But I won't torment you, who have a thousand enjoyments 
that veil it from you, and need not feel the blow till it comes. 
Our fates were always different ; mine is to feel the shadow of 
coming misfortunes, and to sicken beneath it. There seems 
to have been great imprudence on William's part : my Mother 
says he went to Bartholomew Fair the day before he was taken 
ill ; then he did not have medical assistance so soon as ill, 
which they say is of the highest importance in the cholera, so 
altogether I suppose his life was thrown away — a most lucky 
circumstance for himself, but God knows what it will be for 
the Godwins. 

His death changed my plans. I had settled to go to 
Vienna, but as the cholera is still there, I no longer considered 
myself free to offer another of my Mother's children to be its 
victim. Mrs. Mason represented the imprudence of it, con- 
sidering my weak health, the depressed state of my spirits for 
the last twelve years, the fatigue of the long journey, and the 
chilliness of the season of the year, which are all things that 
predispose excessively to the disease, and I yielded out of 
regard to my Mother. I thought she would prefer anything 
to my dying, or else at Vienna, Charles tells me, I could earn 
more than I am likely to earn here. For the same reason 
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I beg 70a viSleQfas' lli^ and hope 
AewfltfanA I bnedooe veU. 

In the mgantimf 1 037 with ICix. H2HIB, and bnc got an 
f m^l^i ""■■' as Day govoucsB villi sd ^"g"^'' nmu^f wincii 
win snppij ne wilb maner Cor my own wpi^w«^ tnt tw^lwug 
raoie. In die iprn^ tbej wisfa to take me entsdj, brt die 
pay ■> not bfflliaBL Wben I knowoaoic about then I wffl 
td] joo. Notbtiv can equal Mn. Uaaoo't ^■'»*>*™ l» ne. 
Hen is the only boose, except ray Madia's, in wbidi afl my 
life i have always felt at bone. Wkb bo; I m as ber cbOd ; 
from the merest trifle to tbe great e st otqect, sIk ticnts mcas 
if her happinen depended on mine. Then she tmdastands 
me so completely. I have 00 need to duEoise my <* iiii m ^wi « - 
to tanicade myself np in sile&ce, as I do almost with evety- 
body, for lear tbey sboakl see what pasKS in ray inind, and 
bate me for it, because it does not resemble what passes in 
theifs. This oogbt to be a great bapptoess to rae, and woold, 
did not her anhappmcss and her precarioos state of heahh 
darken it with the torture of fear. It is too bitter, after a loi% 
life passed in unbroken misery, to find a good only that yon 
may lose it 

Laurette's marmge is to take place at the end of November. 
Mis. Mason having tried every meajis to hinder it, and 
seeing that she cannot, is now impatient it should be over. 
Their present state b too painful She cannot disguise her 
dislike of Galloni ; he having nearly killed her with his scenes, 
and Laurette cannot sympathise with her ; being on the point 
of marrying him, and feeling grateful for his excessi^-e attacb- 
mcnl, she wishes to think as well of him as she can. It is 
the first time the mother and daughter have ever divided 
in opinion, and galls both in a way that seems unreasonable 
to those who live in the world, and are accustomed to meet 
rebuffs in their dearest feelings at every moment. But our 
friends live in solitude, and have nursed themselves into a 
height of romance about everything. They both think their 
destinies annihilated, because the union of (heir minds has 
Buffered this interruption. However, no violence mingles with 
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this sentiment and excites displeasure ; on the contrary, I wish 
it did, for it would be easier to heal than the tragic immutable 
sorrow with which they take it. 

While these two dissolve in quiet grief, Nerina, the Italian, 
agitates herself on the question ; she forgets all her own love 
affairs, and all the sabre slashes and dagger stabs of her own 
poor heart, to fail into fainting fits and convulsions every time 
she sees Laurette and her mother fix their eyes mournfully 
upon each other ; then she talks and writes upon the subject 
incessantly, even till 3 o'clock in the morning. She has a 
band of young friends of both sexes, and with them, either by 
word of mouth or by letter, she sfogares herself of her hatred 
of Galloni, of the unparalleled cruelty of Laurette's fate, and 
of the terrific grave that is yawning for her mother ; her mind 
is discursive, and she introduces into her lamentations observa- 
tions upon the faulty manner in which she and her sister have 
been educated, strictures upon the nature of love, objui^ations 
against the whole race of man, and eloquent appeals to the 
female sex to prefer patriotism to matrimony. 

All the life that is left in the house is now concentrated in 
Nerina, and I am sure she cannot complain of a dearth of 
sensations, for she takes good care to feel with everything 
around her, for if the chair does but knock the table, she 
shudders and quakes for both, and runs into her own study to 
write it down in her journal. Into this small study she always 
hurries me, and pours out her soul, and I am well pleased to 
listen, for she is full of genius ; when the tide has flowed so 
long, it has spent itself, we generally pause, and then begin to 
laugh at the ridiculous figures human beings cut in struggling 
all their might and main against a destiny which forces millions 
and millions of enormous planets on their way, and against 
which all struggling is useless. 

%th Nffvcmber. 
My letter has been lying by all this time, I not having 
time to write. I am afiraid this winter I shall scarcely be 
able to keep up a correspondence at alL I must be out at 
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9 in the morning, and am not home before lo at night 
I inhabit at Mrs. Mason's a room without a fire, so that 
when I get home there is no silting in it without perishing 
with cold. I cannot sit with the Masons, because they have 
a set of young men every night to see them, and I do not 
wish to make their acquaintance. I walk straight into my 
own room on my return. Writing either letters or articles 
will be a matter of great difficulty, The season is very cold 
here. My health always diminishes in proportion to the 
cold. 

I am very glad to hear that Percy likes Harrow, but I 
shudder from head to foot when I think of your boldness in 
sending hitn there, I think in certain things you are the 
most daring woman I ever knew. There are few mothers who, 
having suffered the misfortunes you have, and having such 
advantages depending upon the life of an only son, would 
venture to expose that life to the dangers of a public school. 

As for me, it is not for nothing that my fate has been taken 
out of my own hands and put into those of people who have 
wantonly torn it into miserable shreds and remnants ; having 
once endured to have my whole happiness sacrificed to the 
gratification of some of their foolish whims, why I can endure 
it again, and so my mind is made up and my resolution taken. 
I confess, I could wish there were another world in which 
people were to answer for what they do in this ! I wish this, 
because without it I am afraid it will become a law that those 
who inflict must always go on inflicting, and those who have 
once suffered must always go on suffering. 

1 hope nothing will happen to Percy ; but the year, the 
school itself that you have chosen, and the ashes ' that lie near 
it, and the hauntings of my own mind, all seem to announce 
the approach of that consummation which I dread. 

I am very glad you are delighted with Trelawny. My 
affections are entirely without jealousy; the more those I 
love love others, and are loved by them, the better pleased 



' Allesra Wiis buried al Harrow. 
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am I. I am in a vile humour for writing a letter ; you would 
not wonder at it if you knew how I am plagued I can say 
from experience that the wonderful variety there is of miseries 
in this world is tniiy astonishing ; if some Linnsus would 
class them as he did flowers, the number of their kinds would 
far surpass the boasted infinitude of the vegetable creation. 
Not a day nor hour passes but introduces me to some new 
pain, and each one contains within itself swarms of smaller 
ones— animal culfe pains which float up and down in it, and 
compose its existence and their own. What Mademoiselle de 
L'Espinasse was for love, I am for pain, — all my letters are on 
the same subject, and yet I hope I do not repeat myself, for 
truly, with such diversity of experience, I ought not. 

Our friends here send their best love lo you, and are 
interested in your perilous destiny. I have just received a 
tetter from my Mother, and in obedience to her representations 
draw my .breath as peacefully as I can till the month of 
January. Will you explain to me one phrase of her letter? 
Talking of the chances of their getting money, she says ; 
" Then Miss Northcote is not expected to live over the 
winter," and not a word beside. Who in the world is Miss 
Northcote ? and what influence can her death have in bettering 
their prospects ? 

Notwithstanding my writing such a beastly letter as this to 
you, pray do write. I work myself into the most dreadful 
state of irritation when I am long without letters from some 
of you. Tell Jane I entreat her to write, and tell my Mother 
that the bill of lading of the parcel for me is come, but Mrs. 
Mason sent it off to Leghorn without my seeing it, and was 
too ill herself lo look at the date, so I know not when it was 
shipped, but as Mr, Routh has the bill, I suppose I shall hear 
when it has arrived and performed quarantine. 

Thank Trelawny for me for his kindness about the article. 
Pisa is very dull yet I am told there are seven or eight 
English families arrived, but I have not seen them. 

Farewell, my dear Mary. Be well and happy, and excuse 
my dulness. — Yours ever affectionately, C. Claibmont, 
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One term's experience was enough to convince 
Mrs. Shelley that she could only afford to con- 
tinue her son's school education by leaving London 
herself and settling with him at Harrow for some 
years. 

In January 1S33 she wrote an account of her 
affairs to her old friend, Mrs. Gisborae — 



Never was poor body so worried as I have been ever 
since I last wrote, I think ; worries which plague and press on 
one, and keep one fretting. Money, of course, is the Alpha 
and Omega of my tale. Harrow proves so fearfully expensive 
that I have been sadly put to it to pay Perc)-'s bill lac one 
quarter (^^60, soltanto), and, to achieve it, am hampered for 
the whole year. My only resource is to live at Harrow, for 
in every other respect I like the school, and would not take 
him from iL He will become a home boarder, and school ex- 
penses will be very lighL I shall take a house, being promised 
many facilities for furnishing it by a kind friend. 

To go and live at prettj- Harrow, with my boy, who im- 
proves each day and is everything 1 could wish, is no bad 
prospect, but I have much to go through, and am so poor 
that I can hardly turn myself. It is hard on my poor dear 
Father, and I sometimes think it hard on m>^elf to leave a 
knot of acquaintances I like ; but that is a fiction, for half the 
times 1 am asked out I cannot go because of the expense, and 
I am suffering now for the limes when 1 do go, and so incur 
debt 

No, Maria mine, God never intended ihe to do other than 
struggle through hf^ supponed by such blessings as make 
existence more than tolerable, and yet surrounded by such 
difficulties as make fortitude a necessary virtue, and destroy 
all idea of great and good luck. I might have been much 
worse off, and I repeat this to myself ten thousand times a 
day to console myself for not being better. 
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My Father's novel Is printed, and, I suppose, will come out 
soon. Poor dear fellow ! It is hard work for him. 

I am in all the tremor of fearing what I shall get for my 
novel, which is nearly finished. His and my comfort depend 
on it, I do not know whether you will like it. I cannot 
guess whether it will succeed. There is no writhing interest ; 
nothing wonderful nor tragic — will it be dull? Chi lo sal 
We shall see. I shall, of course, be very glad if it succeeds. 

Percy went back to Harrow to-day. He hkes his school 
much. Have I any other news for you ? Trelawny is gone 
to America ; he is about to cross to Charlestown directly 
there is a prospect of war — war in America. I am truly sorry. 
Brothers should not fight for the different and various portions 
of their inheritance. What is the use of republican principles 
and liberty if peace is not the offspring ? ^Var is the com- 
panion and friend of monarchy ; if it be the same of freedom, 
the gain is not much to mankind between a sovereign and 
president. 



Not long after taking up her residence at 
Harrow, which she did in April 1 833, Mrs. Shelley 
was attacked by influenza, then prevailing in a 
virulent form. She did not wholly recover from 
its effects till after the Midsummer holidays, which 
she spent at Putney for change of air. She found 
the solitude of her new abode very trying. Her 
boy had, of course, his school pursuits and in- 
terests to occupy him, and, though her literary 
work served while it lasted to ward off depression, 
the constant mental strain was attended with an 
inevitable degree of reaction for which a little 
genial and sympathetic human intercourse would 
have been the best — indeed, the only — cure. 
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A> for her father, now she had gone he missed 

• • • 

m 

Godwin to Mrs. Shelley. 

July 1833. 

I^ivK Maky — I shall certainly not come to you on 

M.-liy. 1: »o-ld t.<y neither of us good. I am a good 

i-i^il .: a >yc:>i cr.i'.d. And were I not so, and could rouse 

ivv>i L -ie l>::^er.es. 10 be independent of all outiii'ard com- 

:\rr:x >\*c wcu'.d :n»a: me as if I could not, so that it would 

• • ■• 

*•• >^: i whi'.e :: :s since I saw you ! The last time was 
i>^; : r:h :: Miy, — towirds two months, — we who used to see 
^jL-.> ,:.iir z-Ko or ihree rimes a week ! But for the scale of 
•j^:.';^> a: the bc::om 01 the map, you might as well be at 
l'.:v.rj,::,v* v>r ir. :r.e desens of Arabia. 

O". :>.:> M'.e Harrow : Your illness, for its commence- 
:••>::: .^r c-ririor., is owin^ to that place. At one time I was 
s.r.«.\->lY jLjLrTi'.sxi for you. 

Avd ro'A- :r.-i: I ho:>e you are better, with what teziaciousness 
^:.x> .: V r^: :.^ you : I: I ever see you again I wonder whether 
1 >!".,'. 'v:*oA >ou. I ar.i much tormented by my place, by my 
XV V. d:*o hjir-vi'v suvivse I shall ever be tranquil again. 

I jtv. d:>:vs>xi to adopt the song of Simeon, and to say, 
*' I . :d, !*x w Icttcs: :hou thy servant depart in peace ! " At 
>5.'\v:*.:n >c.i:s of Xi:c. what is there worth lining for? I have 
o:\'o>vd c\is:cr.oe, :ven active, strenuous, proud, but my eyes 
are d ::\ and ::iy energies forsake me. — Your affectionate 
Kjit'.U'r. William Godwix. 

rhe next letter is addressed to Trelawny, now 
in America 

Mrs. Shelley to Trel.vwxv. 

Harrow, ith May 1834. 
Peak Trelawny — I confess I have been sadly remiss in 
not writing to you. I have written once, however, as you 
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have written once {but once) to me. I wrote in answer to 
your letter. I am sorry you did not gel it, as it contained a 
great deal of gossip. It was misdirected by a mistake of 
Jane's. ... It was sent at the end of last September to New 
York. 1 told you in it of the infidelity of several of your 
womankind, — how Mrs. R. S. was flirting with Bulwer, to the 
infinite jealousy of Mrs. fiulwer, and making themselves the 
talk of the town. . . . Such and much tittle-tattle was in that 
letter, all old news now. . . . The S.'s (Captain Robert and 
wife, I mean) went to Paris and were ruinerf, and are returned 
under a cloud to rusticate in the country in England. 

Bulwer is making the amiable to his own wife, who is worth 
in beauty all the Mrs. R. S.'s in the world. . . . 

Jane has been a good deal indisposed, and has grown very 
thin. Jeff had an apiwintment which took him away for 
several months, and she pined and grew ill on his absence ; she 
is now reviving under the beneficent influence of his presence, 

I called on your mother a week or two ago ; she alwajrs 
asks after you with empresicmtnt, and is very civil indeed 

to me. She was looking well, but tells me, in her note 

enclosing your letter, that she is ill of the same illness as she 
had two years ago. but not so had. I think she Uves too well. 

is expecting to be confined in a very few weeks, or 

even days. She is very happy with B. ... He is a thoroughly 
good-natured and estimable man ; it is a pity he is not younger 
and handsomer ; however, she is a good girt, and contented 
with her lot ; we are very good friends. ... I should like 
much to see your friend, Lady Dorothea, but, though in 
Europe, 1 am verj- far from her. I live on my hill, descending 
to town now and then. I should go ofiener if 1 were richer. 
Percy continues quite well, and enjoys my living at Harrow, 
which is more than I do, I am sorr)- to say, but there is 
no help. 

My Father is in good health. Mn. Godwin has been very 
ill lately, but is now better. 

I thought Fanny Kemble was 10 many and settle in 

vol. n 40 
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America : whai a singalar likeness you have discovered ! I 
never saw her. cxcepc on the sta^e. 

So much for cevs. They say it is a long lane that has no 
turning. I have travelled the same road for nearly twelre 
years : adversity, poverty, and loneliness being my companions 
I suppose it will change at last, but I have nothing to tell of 
myself except that Percy is well, which is the b^inning and 
end of my existence 

I am glad you are b^;inniiig to respect women's feelir^ 
. . . You have heard of Sir H.'s death. Mrs. B. (who 
is great friends with S., now Sir William, an M.P.) says 
that it is believed that he has left all he could to the Catholic 
members of his family. ^Miy not come over and marry 
Letitia, who in consequence will be rich ? and, I daresay, still 
beautiful in your eyes, though thirty-four. 

We have had a mild, fine winter, and the weather now is 
as warm, sunny, and cheering as an Italian May. We have 
thousands of birds and flowers innumerable, and the trees of 
spring in the fields. 

Jane's children are well The time will come, I suppose, 
when we may meet again more (richly) provided by fortune, 
but youth will have flown, and that in a woman is some- 
thing. . . . 

I have always felt certain that I should never again change 
my name, and that is a comfort, it is a pretty and a dear one. 
Adieu, write to me often, and I will behave better, and as 
soon as I have accumulated a little news, write again. — Ever 
yours, M. W. S. 

Mrs. Shelley to Mrs. Gisborne. 

\lthjuly 1834. 

1 am satisfied with my plan as regards him (Percy). I like 
the school, and the affection thus cultivated for me will, I 
trust, be the blessing of my life. 

Still there are many drawbacks ; this is a dull, inhospitable 
place. I came counting on the kindness of a friend who lived 
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here, but she died of the influenza, and I live in a silence and 
loneliness not possible anywhere except in England, where 
people are so islanded individually in habits ; I often languish 
for sympathy, and pine for social festivity. 

Percy is much, but I think of you and Henry, and shrink 
from binding up my life in a child who may hereafter divide 
his fate from mine. But I have no resource; everything 
earthly fails me but him ; except on his account I live but to 
suffer. Those I loved are false or dead ; those I love, absent 
and suffering ; and I, absent and poor, can be of no use 
to them. Of course, in this picture, I subtract the enjoy- 
ment of good health and usually good spirits, — these are 
blessings ; but when driven to think, I feel so desolate, io 
unprotected, so oppressed and injured, that my heart is ready 
to break with despair. I came here, as I said, in April 
1833, and 9th June was attacked by the influenza, so as to be 
confined to my bed ; nor did I recover the effects for several 
months. 

In September, daring Percy's holidays, I went to Putney, 
and recovered youth and health ; Julia Robinson was with 
me, and we spent days in Richmond Park and on Putney 
Heath, often walking twelve or fourteen miles, which I did 
without any sense of fatigue. I sorely regretted returning 
here. I am too poor to furnish. I have lodgings in the 
town, — disagreeable ones, — yet often, in spite of care and 
sorrow, I feel wholly compensated by my boy. . . . God help 
me if anythii^ was to luppen to him — 1 should not survive 
it a week. Besides bb •ociety I have also a good deal of 
occupaticHi. 

I have finisbed a novel, which, if yon meet with, read, ai 1 
think there are paru which will please you. 1 am engaged 
writing the lives ol tutae a( the Italian iiUraii Un Dr. Lardner's 
CycU^adia. I haw written thoK of Petrarch, Boccaccio^ etc, 
and am noir engaged on Hacfhiavetli ; this takes up ni3r dme^ 
and is a soaice of interest and plcanure. 

My Father, I suppose jmi koow, has a tinj, rfiabbj place 
imder GovcmmenL The retnacluDents of Pai&ameat eo- 
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danger and render us anxious. He is quite well, but old age 
takes from his enjoyments. Mrs. Godwin, after influenza, has 
been suffering from the tic-doloreux in her arm most dread- 
fully ; they are trying all sorts of poisons on her with little 
effect. Their discomfort and low spirits will force me to spend 
Percy's holidays in town, to be near them. Jane and Jeff are 
well ; he was sent last autumn and winter by Lord Brougham 
as one of the Corporation Commissioners ; he was away for 
months, and Jane took the opportunity to fall desperately in 
love with him — she pined and grew ill, and wasted away for 
him. The children are quite well. Dina spent a week here 
lately ; she is a sweet girl. Edward improves daily under the 
excellent care taken of his education. I leave Jane to inform 
you of their progress in Greek. Dina plays wonderfully well, 
and has shown great taste for drawing, but this last is not 
cultivated. 

I did not go to the Abbey, nor the Opera, nor hear Grisi ; 
I am shut out from all things — hke you — by poverty and 
loneliness. Percy's pleasures are not mine ; I have no other 
companion. 

What effect Paganini would have had on you, I cannot 
■tell; he threw me into hysterics. I delight in him more than 
I can express. His wild, ethereal figure, rapt look, and the 
sounds he draws from his violin are all superhuman — of 
human expression. It is interesting to see the astonishment 
and admiration of Spagnoletti and Nervi as they watch his 
evolutions. 

Bulwer is a man of extraordinary and delightful talent 
He went to Italy and Sicily last winter, and, I bear, disliked 
the inhabitants. Yet, notwithstanding, I am sure he will 
spread inexpressible and graceful interest over the Last Days 
of PompHi, the subject of his new novel. Trelawny is in 
America, and not likely to return. Hunt lives at Chelsea, 
and thrives, I hear, by his London pursuit. I have not seen 
him for more than a year, for reasons I will not here detail — 
they concern his ftunily,' not him. 

Clare is in a situation in Pisa, near Mrs. Mason. Laurctie 
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and Nerina are married; ihe elder badly, to one who won 
her at the dagger's point — a sad unintelligible story ; Nerina, 
to the best and most delightful Pistoiese, by name fiartolomeo 
Cini — both to Italians. Laurette lives at Genoa, Nerina at 
Livomo ; the latter is only newly a bride, and happier than 
words can express. My Italian maid, Maria, says to Clare, 
Non vedrb ora mat la mia Padrona ed ii mio Bimbo I her 
Bimbo — as tall as I am and large in proportion — has good 
health withal. . . . 

Pray write one word of information concerning your health 
before I attribute your silence lo forgetfulness ; but you roust 
not trifle now with the anxiety you have awakened. I will 
write again soon. With kindest regards to your poor, good 
husband, the fondest hopes that your health is improved, and 
anxious expectation of a letter, believe me, ever affectionately 
yours, M. W. Shellev, 

Mrs. Shellev to Mrs. Gisborne. 

Harrow, ^otA October 1834. 
Mv DEAREST Maria — Thank you many times for your 
kind dear letter. God grant that your constitution may yet bear 
up a long time, and Ihal you may continue impressed with 
the idea of your happiness. To be loved is indeed necessary. 
Sympathy and companionship are the only sweets to make the 
nauseous draught of life go down ; and I, who feel this, live 
in a solitude such as, since the days of hermits in the desert, 
no one was ever before condemned to ! I see no one, speak 
to no one — except perhaps for a chance half-hour in the course 
of a fortnight. I never walk beyond my garden, because I 
cannot walk alone. You will say I ought to force myself; so 
I thought once, and tried, but it would not do. The sense of 
desolation was loo oppressive. I only find relief from the 
sadness of my position by living a dreamy existence from 
which realities are excluded ; but going out disturbed this ; I 
wept ; my heart beat with a sense of injury and wrong ; I was 
better shut up. Poverty prevents me from visiting town ; I 
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am too far for visitors to reach me ; I must bear to the end. 
Twelve years have I spent, the currents of Ufe benumbed by 
poverty ; life and hope are over for me, but I think of Percy ! 

Yet for the present something more is needed — something 
not so unnatural as ray present life. Not that I often feel 
ennui — I am loo much employed- — but it hurts me, it destroys 
the spring of my mind, and makes nie at once over- sensitive 
with my fellow-creatures, and yet their victim and their dupe. 
It takes all strength from my character, and makes me — who 
by nature am too much so — timid. 1 used to have one 
resource, a belief in my good fori iitie ; this is exchanged after 
twelve years — one adversity, blotted and sprinkled with many 
adversities ; a dark ground, with sad figures painted on it — to 
a belief in my ill fortune. 

Percy is spared to me, because I am to live. He is a 
blessing ; my heart acknowledges that perhaps he is as great 
an one as any human being possesses ; and indeed, my dear 
friend, while I suffer, I do not repine while he remains. He 
is not all you say ; he has no ambition, and his talents are 
not so transcendent as you appear to imagine ; but he is a 
fine, spirited, clever boy, and I think promises good things ; 
if hereafter I have reason to be proud of him, these melan- 
choly days and weeks at Harrow will brighten in my imagina- 
tion — and they are not melancholy. I am seldom so, but 
they are not right, and it will be a good thing if they terminate 
happily soon. 

At the same time, I cannot in the least regret having come 
here : it was the only way I had of educating Percy at a public 
school, of which institution, at least here at Harrow, the more 
I see the more I h'ke ; besides that, it was Shelley's wish that 
his son should be brought up at one. It is, indeed, peculiarly 
suited to Percy ; and whatever he may be, he will be twice as 
much as if he had been brought up in the narrow confinement 
of a private school. 

The boys here have liberty to the verge of licence ; yet of 
the latter, save the breaking of a few windows now and then, 
there is none. His life is not quite what it would be if he 
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did not live with me, but the greater scope given to the 
cultivation of the affections is surely an advantage. 

You heard of the dreadful fire at the Houses of Parliament 
We saw it here from the commencement, raging like a volcano ; 
it was dreadful to see, but, fortunately, I was not aware of the 
site. Papa lives close to the Speaker's, so you may imagine 
my alarm when the news reached me, fortunately without 
foundation, as the fire did not gain that part of the Speaker's 
house near them, so they were not even inconvenienced. The 
poor dear Speaker has lost dreadfully ; what was not burnt is 
broken, soaked, and drenched — all their pretty things; and 
imagine the furniture and princely chambers — the house was 
a palace. For the sake of convenience to the Commons, they 
are to take up their abode in the ruins. With kindest wishes 
for you and S. G., ever dearest friend, your affectionate 

Marv W, Shelley. 



The Same to the Same. 

February 1835. 

... I must tell you that I have had the offer of ^600 
for an edition of Shelley's works, with UJe and NoUt. I am 
afraid it cannot be arranged, yet at least, and the Life is out 
of the question ; but in talking over it the question of letters 
comes up, Vou know how I shrink from all private detail 
for the public ; but Shelley's letters are beautifully written, 
and everything private might be omitted. 

Would you allow the publisher to treat with you for their 
being added to my edition ? If I could arrange all as I with, 
they might be an acquiaoion to the books, and being tnuu- 
acted through me, you coold not see any inconvenience in 
receiving the price tbey would be wonh to the boidtieller. 
This is all rii aria as yet, but I tbould like to know fAax. yon 
think about iL I write all tins, yet am vcfy anxious to hear 
from you ; never mind postage bat do write. 

Percy b readii^ the AxtigMe ; be haa begun OttdKiattkL 



■ 
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Mrs. Cleveland ' and Jane dined with me the other day. Mrs. 
Cleveland thought Percy wonderfully improved. 

The volume of Lardner's Cyilopaiia^ with ray Lives, was 
published on the first of this month ; it is called Zirw of 
Emituttt Littrary Men, vol i. The lives of Dante and 
Ariosto are by Mr. Montgomery, the rest are mine- 
Do write, my dearest Maria, and believe me ever and ever, 
affectionately yours, M, \V, Shelley. 

Lodore, Mrs. Shelley's fifth novel, came out in 
1835. It differs from the others in being a novel 
of society, and has been stigmatised, rather un- 
justly, as weak and colourless, although at the 
time of its publication it had a great success. 1 1 
is written in a style which is now out of date, and 
undoubtedly fails to fulfil the promise of power 
held out by Frankenstein and to some extent by 
Valperga, but it bears on every page the impress 
of the refinement and sensibility of the author, 
and has, moreover, a special interest of Its own. 
due to the fact that some of the incidents are 
taken from actual occurrences in her early life, 
and some of the characters sketched from people 
she had known. 

Thus, in the description of Clorinda, it is 
impossible not to recognise Emilia Viviani. The 
whole episode of Edward Villier's arrest and 
imprisonment for debt, and his young wife's 
anxieties, is an echo of her own experience at the 
time when Shelley was hiding from the bailiffs and 

' JaDc's mother. 
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meeting her by stealth in St. Paul's or Holborn. 
Lodore himself has some affinity to Byron, and 
possibly the account of his separation from his wife 
and of their daughter's girlhood is a fanciful train 
of thought suggested by Byron's domestic history. 
Most of Mary's novels present the contrast of the 
Shelleyan and Byronic types. In this instance 
the latter was recognised by Clare, and drew from 
her one of those bitter tirades against Byron, 
which, natural enough in her at the outset, became 
in the course of years quite morbidly venomous. 
Not content with laying Allegra's death to his 
charge, she, in her later letters, accuses him of 
treacherously plotting and conspiring, out of hatred 
to herself, to do away with the child, an allegation 
unjust and false. In the present instance, how- 
ever, she only entered an excited protest against 
his continual reappearance as the hero of a novel. 

Mrs. Hare admired Lcdorr amazingly ; so do I, or should 
I, if it were not for that inodiiication of the beastly character 
of Lord Byron of which you have composed Lodore. I stick 
to Frankenslein, mereiy because that vile spirit does not haunt 
its pages as it does in all yotu' other iiOTels, now as Castruccio, 
DOW as Rajinond,' now as I>odore, Good God ! to Uiink a 
person of your genius, whose mora) tact ought to be pro- 
portionaidy exalted, should think it a task befitting its powen 
to giid and embellish and pass olT as beautiful what was the 
, merest compound of vanity, folly, and every miserable wealt- 
ness that ever met together in one human being I As I do 
not want to be severe on the poor man, because he is dead 

> In TktLttitSiait. 
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and cannot defend himself, I have only taken the lighter 
defects of his character, or else I might say thai never was a 
nature more profoundly corrupted than his became, or was 
more radically vulgar than his was from the very outset. 
Never was there an individual less adapted, except perhaps 
Alcibiades, for being held up as anything but an object of 
commiseration, or as an example of how contemptible is even 
intellectual greatness when not joined with moral greatness. 
1 shall be anxious to see if the hero of your new novel will be 
another beautified Byton. Thank heaven ! you have not 
taken lo drawing your women upon the same model. Cor- 
nelia 1 like the least of them ; she is the most like him, 
because she is so heartlessly proud and selfish, but all the 
others are angels of light. 

Euthanasia ' is Shelley In female attire, and what a glorious 
being she is! No author, much less the ones — French, 
English, or German — of our day, can bring a woman that 
matches her. Shakespeare has not' a specimen so perfect ol 
what a woman ought to be ; his, for amiability, deep feeling, 
wit, are as high as possible, but they want her commanding 
wisdom, her profound benevolence. 

I am glad to hear you are writing again ; I am always in a 
fright lest you should lake it into your head to do what the 
warriors do after they have acquired great fame,- — retire and 
rest upon your laurels. That would be very comfortable for 
you, but very vexing to me, who am always wanting to see 
women distinguishing themselves in literature, and who believe 
there has not been or ever will be one so calculated as your- 
self to raise our sex upon that point. If you would but know 
your own value and exert your powers you could give the 
men a most immense drubbing ! You could write upon meta- 
physics, politics, jurisprudence, astronomy, mathematics — all 
those highest subjects which they taunt us with being incap- 
able of treating, and surpass them ; and what a consolation it 
would be, when they begin some of their prosy, lying, but 

' The heroine of Valferga. 
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plausible attacks upon female inferiority, to stop their mouths 
in a moment with your name, and then to add, "and if 
women, whilst suffering the heaviest slavery, could out-do you, 
what would they not achieve were they free ? 

With this manifesto on the subject of women's 
genius in general and of Mary's in particular — 
perhaps just redeemed by its tinge of irony from 
the last degree of absurdity — it is curious to 
contrast Mrs. Shelley's own conclusions, drawn 
from weary personal experience, and expressed, 
towards the end of the following letter, in a 
mood which permitted her no illusions and few 
hopes. 

Mrs. Shelley to Mrs. Gisborne. 

Harrow, wth Junt 1835. 

My dearest Friend — It is so inexpressibly warm that 
were not a frank lying before me ready for you, I do not think I 
should have courage to write. Do not be surprised, therefore, 
at stupidity and ivant 'of connection. I cannot collect my 
ideas, and this is a goodwill offering rather than a letter. 

Still I am anxious to thank S. G. for the pleasure I 
have received from his tale of Italy — a tale all Italy, breathing 
of the land I love. The descriptions are beautiful, and he 
has shed a charm round the concentrated and undemonstrative 
person of his gende heroine. I suppose she is the reality of 
the story; did you know her? 

It is difficult, however, lo judge how to procure for it the 
publication it deserves. I have no personal acquaintance with 
the editors of any of the annuals — I had with that of the 
Keepsake, but that is now in Mrs. Norton's hands, and she has 
not asked me to write, so I know nothing about it ; but there 
arises a stronger objection from the length of the storj-. As 
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the merit lies in the beauty of the details, I do not see honr it 
could be cut down to one quarter of its present length, which 
is as long as any tale printed in an annual When I write for 
them, I am worried to death to make my things shorter and 
shorter, till 1 fancy people think ideas can be conveyed by 
intuition, and that it is a superstition to consider words neces- 
sary for their expression. 

i I was so very delighted to get your last letter, to be sure the 
" Wisest of Men " said no news was good news, but I am not 
apt to think so, and was uneasy. I hope this weather does 
not oppress you. W'hat an odd climate ! A week ago I had 
a fire, and now it is warmer than Italy ; warmer at least in a 
box penious to the sun than in the stone palaces where one 
can breathe freely. My Father is well. He had a cough in 
the winter, but after we had persuaded him to see a doctor 
it was easily got rid of. He writes to me himself, "I am 
now well, now nervous, now old, now young." One sign of 
age is, that his horror is so great of change of place that I 
cannot persuade him ever to visit me here. One would think 
that the sight of the fields would refresh him, but he likes his 
own nest belter than all, thoi^h he greatly feeb the annoyance 
of so seldom seeing nie. 

Indeed, my kind Maria, you made me smile when you 
asked me to be civil to the brother of your kind doctor. I 
thought I had explained my situation to you. Vou must con- 
sider me as one buried alive. 1 hardly ever go to town ; less 
often I see any one here. My kind and dear young friends, 
the Misses Robinson, are at Brussels. I am cut off from my 
kind. AVhat I suffer ! What I have suffered ! I, to whom 
sympathy, companionship, the interchange of thought is more 
necessary than the air I breathe, I will not say. -Tears are in 
my eyes when I think of days, weeks, months, even years 
spent alone — eternally alone. It does me great harm, but no 
more of so odious a subject Let me speak rather of my 
Percy ; to see him bright and good is an unspeakable blessing ; 
but no child can be a companion. He is very fond of mc, 
and would be wretched if he saw me unhappy ; but he is with 
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his boys all day long, and I am alone, so I can weep unseen. 
He gets on very well, and is a fine boy, very stout ; this hot 
weather, though he exposes himself to the sun, instead of 
making him languid, heightens the colour in his cheeks and 
brightens his eyes. He is always gay and in good humour, 
which is a great blessing. 

You talk about my poetry and about the encouragement I 
am to find from Jane and my Father. When they read all the 
fine things you said they thought it right to attack me about 
it, but I answered them simply, " She exaggerates ; you read 
the best thing I ever wrote in the Keepsake and thought 
nothing of it." I do not know whether you remember the 
verses I mean. I will copy it in another part ; it was written 
for music Poor dear Lord Dillon spoke of it as you do of 
the rest ; but " one swallow does not make a summer." I can 
never write verses except under the influence of strong senti- 
ment, and seldom even then. As to a tragedy, Shelley used 
to urge me, which produced his own. AVhen I returned first 
to England and saw Kean, I was in a fit of enthusiasm, and 
wished much to write for the stage, but my Father very earnestly 
dissuaded me. I think that he was in the wrong. I think 
myself that I could have written a good tragedy, but not now. 
My good friend, every feeling I have is blighted, I have no 
ambition, no care for fame. Loneliness has made a wreck of 
me. I was always a dependent thing, wanting fosterage and 
support I am left to myself, crushed by fortune, and I am 
nothing. 

You speak of woman's intellect We can scarcely do 
more than judge by ourselves. I know that, however clever 
I may be, there is in me a vacillation, a weakness, a want 
of eagle -winged resolution that appertains to my intellect 
as well as to my moral character, and renders me what I am, 
one of broken purposes, failing thoughts, and a heart all 
wounds. My mother had more energy of character, still 
she had not sufficient fire of imagination. In short, my 
belief is, whether there be sex in souls or not, that the sex of 
our material mechanism makes us quite different creatures. 
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belter, though weaker, but wanting in the higher grades of 
iniellecL 

I am almost sotry to send you this letter, it is so querulous 
and sad ; yet, if I write with any effusion, the truth will creep 
out, and roy life since you left has been so stained by sorrow 
and disappointments. I have been so barbarously handled 
both by fortune and ray fellow-creatures, that I am no longer 
the same as when you knew me. I have no hope. In a few 
years, when 1 get over my present feelings and live wholly in 
Percy, 1 shall be happier. I have devoted m>-self to him as 
no mother ever did, and idohse him ; and the reward will 
come when 1 can forget a thousand memories and griefs that 
are as yet alive and burning, and I have nothing to do but 
brood. 

Percy is gone two miles off to bathe ; he can swim, and I 
am obliged to leave the rest to fate. It is no use coddling, 
yet it costs me many pangs ; but he is singularly trustn*orthy 
and careful. Do write, and believe me ever your truly attached 
friend, M. W. S. 



A DIRGE 



This morn thy gallant bark, love, 
Sailed on a stormy sea ; 

'Tis noon, and tempests dark, love, 

Have wrecked it on the lee. 

Ah woe ! ah woe \ ah woe I 
By spirits of the deep 

He's cradled on the billow 
To his un waking sleep. 



Thou liest upon the shore, love. 

Beside the knelling surge. 
But sea-nymphs ever more, love. 
Shall sadly chant thy dirge. 
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Oh come I oh come 1 oh come ! 

Ye spirits of the deep ; 
While near his seaweed pillow 

My lonely watch I keep. 



From far across the sea, love, 

I hear a wild lament, 
By Echo's voice for thee, love. 
From ocean's caverns sent. 
Oh list I oh list ! oh list ! 

Ye spirits of the deep, 
Loud sounds their wail of sorrow. 
While I for ever weep. 
P.S. — Do you not guess why neither these nor those I sent 
you could please those you mention ? Papa loves not the 
memory of Shelley, because he feels that he injured him ; 
and Jane — do you not understand enough of her to be con- 
vinced of the thoughts that make it distasteful to her that I 
should feel, and above all be thought by others to feel, and to 
have a right to feel? Oh I the human heart! It is a strange puzzle. 

The weary, baffled tone of this letter was partly 
due to a low state of health, which resulted in a 
severe attack of illness. During her boy's Mid- 
summer holidays she went to Dover in search of 
strength, and, while there, received a letter from 
Trelawny, who had returned from America, as 
vivacious and irrepressible as ever. 

Trelawny to Mrs. Shellev. 

Bedford Hotel, Brighton, 
xith SepUmber 1835. 
Mary, dear — Six days I rest, and do all that I have to 
do on the seventh, because it is forbidden. If they would 
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make it felony to obey the CominaDdTnents (without benefit of 
clergy), don't you think the pleasures of breaking the law would 
make me keep them 7 

I cannot surmise onf of the "thousand reasons" which 
you say are to prevent my seeing you. On ihe contrarj-, your 
being " chained to your rock " enables me to play ihe vulture 
at discretion. It is well for you, therefore, that I am " the 
most prudent of men." What a host of viriues I am gifted 
with ! When I am dead, lady mine, build a teftiple over me 
and make pilgrimages. Talking of tombs, let it be agreed 
between you and me that whichever fint has fii'e hundred 
pounds at his disposal shall dedicate it to the placing a fitting 
monument over the ashes of Shellej'. 

We will go lo Rome together. The time, too, cannot be 
far distant, considering all things. Remember me to Percy. 
1 shall direct this to Jane's, not that I think you are there. 
Adieu, Mary ! — Your E. Trelawnv. 

During the latter part of Mary's residence in 
London she had seen a great deal of Mrs. Norton, 
who was much attracted by her and very fond of 
her society, finding in her a most sympathetic 
friend and confidant at the time of those domestic 
troubles, culminating in the separation from her 
children, which afterwards obtained a melancholy 
publicity. Mrs. Shelley never became wholly inti- 
mate with her brilliant contemporarj'. Reserve, and 
a certain pride of poverty, forbade it. but she greatly 
admired her. and they constantly corresponded. 

■835. 
... " I do not wonder," Mary wTOte to Trelawny, "at 
your not being able to deny yourself the pleasure of Mrs. 
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Norton's society. I never saw a woman I thought so fascinat- 
ing. Had I been a man I should certainly have fallen in love 
with her ; as a wonuin, ten years ago, I should have been s|>ell- 
bound, and, had she taken the trouble, she might have wound 
me round her finger. Ten years ago I was so ready to give 
myself away, and being afraid of men, I was apt to get fot4sy' 
mousy for women ; experience and suffering have altered all 
that. I am more wrapt up in myself, my own feelings, 
disasters, and prospects for Percy. I am now pro<^f, as 
Hamlet says, both against man and woman. 

" There is something in the pretty way in whi<Jb Mrs. NorWn's 
witticisms glide, as it were, from her lips, that is very charm- 
ing : and then her colour, which is so variable, the eio^^ucnt 
blood which ebbs and fiows, mounting, ab she speaks, Uj licr 
neck and temples, and then receding as Cast ; it reminds me 
of the frequent quotation of * eloquent biood,' and giveb a 
peculiar attiacLion to her conversation — not to speak of line 
eyes and open brow. 

"Now do not iL vour usual siliv wav show her what J say. 
She is. despite al her taients and sweetness, a J»ndon lia^yj. 
She would quiz me — not. perriap^. to you — well do i kr-ow 
tht London ion — but to e\'er>' one el»e — ii^ her prettitsi 
manner.' 

Tfj*: day after tinis she was writing again 10 
Wrs. Gisbome. 

O: iii>»e:f. iny dearest l^lari:.. I car. '^i\*z b*-: «i i/'a'l av,'^-:r.. 
Soiziuci-. tn^f- care and iuaii\ dee;. a./::'jv. ■ i,y^y^:i\ o: i:.*- 
SLiiiiU*e' a.:; iai»es-, iron* w:*j^;. I a::. or*.> wj*-' iv'-v.e:.r-i J 
car. ijcrVfT* i-jigcr*- r*vr oca>v i'- i>- '^v*j,k\- v. Ji-^i*- 1'.*' iiC 

iLij'-:. Lull's: iLiL-: ^ t:-'./-!^:.: ;l;.>*:.: »e.- 'v**.". <>:- u*;. ;ct-::. i^;:-. 
I Lis'- I- r*;*ii;^^,. ::'^::, wij',: i^-jv. ::.i: ^ab: Het:i: - aj;.. 
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fast recovering. Bart and port wine seem the chief means 
of my getting well. But in the midst of all this I had 
to write to meet my expenses. I have published a second 
volume of Italian Lives in Lardnec's Encyclopadia. All in 
that volume, except GaUlco and Tasso, are mine. The last 
is chie^ I allow, and 1 grieve that it had been engaged 
to Mr. M. before I began to write. I am now about to 
write a volume of Spanish and Portuguese Lives. This is 
an arduous task, from my own ignorance, and the diffi- 
culty of getting books and information. The booksellers 
want me to write another novel, Lodore having succeeded 
so well, but I have not as yet strength for such an under- 
taking. 

Then there is no Spanish circulating library. 1 cannot, 
while here, read in the Museum if I would, and I would not 
if I could. I do not like finding myself a stray bird alone 
among men, even if I knew them.^ One hears how happy 
people will be to lend me their books, but when it comes to 
the point it is very difficult to get at them. However, as I am 
rather persevering, I hope to conquer these obstacles after alL 
Percy grows ; he is taller than I am, and very stouL If he 
does not turn out an honour lo his parents, it will be through 
no deficiency in virtue or in talents, but from a dislike of 
mingling with his fellow -creatures, except the two or three 
friends he cannot do without. He may be the happier for it ; 
he has a good understanding, and great integrity of character. 
Adieu, my dear friend. — Ever affectionately yours, 

Mary ^V. Shelley. 



In April 1836 poor old Godwin died, and with 
him passed away a lai^e part of Mary's life. Of 
those in whose existence her own was summed 
up only her son now remained, and even he was 

It ibe British Museum, not a little, since ihesc 
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not more dependent on her than her father had 
been. Godwin had been to his daughter one of 
those lifelong cares which, when they disappear, 
leave a blank that nothing sef;ms to fill, too often 
because the survivor has borne the burden so 
long as to exhaust the power and energy indis- 
pensable to recovery. But she had also l>een 
attached to him all her life with an "excessive 
and romantic attachment," only overcome in one 
instance by a stronger devotion stil! — a defection 
she never could and ne\'er did repent of, but for 
which her whole subsequent life had been passed 
in attempting to make up. If she confided any 
of her feelings to her diary, no fragmeat has 
survived. 

She buded herself in trying to obtain itom 
Government some assistance — an annuity If 
possible — for Mrs. Godwin. It was very iieldk>in 
in ber life that Mary asked anybody for anythij^, 
and the present exception was made in favour of 
one whom she did not loi'e, and who had nevta- 
been a good friend to ber. But had Mr^. Godwin 
been ber own mother instead of a dis^reeable. 
jealous, old stepmother, she could not have made 
greater exertions in ber behalf. Mrs. Norton was 
read}' and wilting to help by bringing influence to 
bear in powerful quarters, and gave Mary some 
shrewd advice as to the wording of her letter to 
Lord Melbourne. Sbc wrote — 
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. . . Press not on the politics of Mr. Godwin (for God 
knows how much gratitude for that ever survives), but on his 
cdebrity^ the widow's age and /// health, and (if your proud 
little spirit will bear it) on your own toils; for, after all, the 
truth is that you, being generous, will, rather than see the old 
creature starve, work your brains and your pen ; and you have 
your son and delicate health to hinder you from having mtaits 
to help her. 

As to petitioning, no one dislikes begging more than 1 do, 
especially when one begs for what seems mere justice ; but I 
have long observed that though people will resist claims (liow- 
ever just), they like to do favours. Therefore, when / beg, 1 
am a crawling lizard, a humble toad, a brown snake in cold 
weather, or any other simile most feebly rampante — the 
reverse of rampant, which would be the natural attitude 
for petitioning, — but which must never be assumed except in 
the poodle style, standing with one's paws bent to catch the 
bits of bread on one's nose. 

Forgive my jesting ; upon my honour I feel sincerely 
anxious for your anxiety, and sad enough on my own alTairs, 
but Irish blood ivill dance. My meaning is, that if one asks 
at all, one should rather think of the person written to than 
one's own feeiings. He is an indolent man — talk of your 
literary labours; a kind man — speak of her age and infir- 
mities ; a patron of all genius — talk of your father's and your 
own; a prudent man — speak of the likelihood of the pension 
being a short grant (as you have done) ; lastly, he is a great 
man — take it all as a personal favour. As to not apologising 
for the intrusion, we ought always to kneel down and b^ 
pardon for dariiig to remind people we are not so well off as 
they are. 

What was asked was that Godwin's small 
salary, or a part of it, should be continued to 
Mrs. Godwin for her life. As the nominal office 
Godwin had held was abolished at his death, this 
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could not be ; but Lord Melbourne pledged him- 
self to do what he could to obtain assistance for 
the widow in some form or other, so it is probable 
that Mary effected her purpose. 

Trelawny to Mrs. Shelley. 

Hastings, ii,lh Stpitmber 1836, 
Mary, dear — Your letter was exceedingly welcome ; it was 
honoured accordingly. You divine truly ; I am leading a 
vegetable sort of a life. They say the place is pretty, the air 
is good, the sea is fine. I would willingly exchange a pretty 
place for a pretty girl. The air is keen and shrewish, and as 
to the sea, I am satisfied with a bath of less dimensions. 
Notwithstanding the want of sun, and the abundance of cold 
winds, I lave my sides daily in the brine, and thus I am 
gradually cooling down to the temperature — of the things 
round about me — -so that the thinnest skinned feminine may 
handle me without fear of consequences. Possibly you may 
think that I am like the torpid snake that the forester warmed 
by his hearth. No, I am noL I am steehng myself with 
Plato and Platonics ; so now farewell to love and womankind. 
" Othello's occupation's gone." 



From an allusion in one of Mrs. Norton's 
letters to Mary, it appears likely that what follows 
refers to Fanny Kemble (Mrs. Butler). 

You say, " Had I seen those eyes you saw the other day." 
Yes, the darts shot from those eyes are still rankling in my 
body ; yet it is a pleasing pain. The wound of the scoqjion 
is healed by applying the scorpion to the wound. Is she not 
a glorious being ? Have you ever seen such a presence ? Is 
she not dazzling? There is enchantment in all her ways. 
Talk of the divine power of music, why, she is all melody, and 
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|iac07t >id besntf, and hannocij. Hov c 

MBl iBUl the E^fisb be ux lo do ho 1 

Tb^BCTcrhad, oc viB have ^atn, sndi a 

wotdd mfaer be ba dave Am kiBE of sodi aa tdmd of 

Calibant. Yoa hafc a soid, snd sens^ and a deep feefi^ far 

your tei^ md revere socb "cmmiig piUiriTn of emSoB 

nature," thereft)i« — bcades, I owe it yoo — I will tmsoibe 

what she sa^s of joa : "I 

toaajroDC^ and there is a gentle fi 

a vague ^plnegl^)taf>^T of Ibe thffnrht and fc* M »g in ber fa 

wmch prevents injr beiDg 



ZeOa is doing wondrous well, aod chance has placed ber 
with a womankind that even I (setdi^ bean^ aadc) am ssiis- 
Sed with, fif the bje. I wish most caxnesdy joa ooold get 
me some good moraJHj in the shape of luban and French. 
It ii tndi^)eDnble to tbe kee|ni% alive her lememtxance of 
those languages, and not a book is to be bad bcre^ nor do 
I know exactly how to get them by any other means, so pny 
think of it. 



I am inundated with letters from America, and an 
il^ them by Mrs. Jameson ; she sailing immediately 
heavy loss to me. She is the friendliest-hearted worn 
world. I would rather lose anything than her. . . . 

I don't think I shall stay here much longer; it 
holding ground ; my cable is chafing. I shall driA somewheic 
or other. It is well for Mamma Percy has so much of hei 
temperate blood. ^Mien us three meet, we shall be able to 
ice the wine by placing it between us ; that will be nice, as the 
girls say. 

A glance from Mrs. Nesbitt has shaken my firm nerves a 
tittle. There is a mystery — a deep well of feeling in those 
star-like eyes of hers. It is strange that actresses are the only 
true and natural people ; they only act in the proper season 
and place, whilst all the rest seem eternally pbying a part, and 
like dilettanti acting, damn'd absurdly. J. Trelautiv. 



in tho^ ^H 
wheie" ' 
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From Brighton, at New Year, Mrs. Shelley 
sent Trelawny a cheery greeting. 

From Mrs. Shelley to Trelawny. 

Brighton, '^d January 1837. 
Mv DEAR Trelawny — This day will please you; it is a thaw; 
what snow we had ! Hundreds of people have been employed 
to remove it during the last week ; at first they cut down deep 
several feet as if it had been clay, and piled it up in gbttering 
pyramids and masses ; then they began to cart it on to the 
beach ; it was a new sort of Augean stable, a never-ending 
labour. Yesterday, when I was out, it was only got rid of in 
a very few and very circumscribed spots. Nature is more of a 
Hercules ; she puts out a little finger in the shape of gentle 
thaw, and it recedes and disappears. 

Percy arrived yesterday, having rather whetted than satisfied 
his appetite by going seven times to the play. He plays like 
Apollo on the fiageolel, and like Apollo is self-taught Jane 
thinks him a miracle ! it is very odd. He got a frock-coat at 
Mettes, and, if you had not disappointed us with your handker- 
chief, be would have been complete ; he is a good deal 
grown, though not tall enough to satisfy me; however, there 
is time yet He is quite a child still, full of theatres and 
balloons and music, yet I think there Is a gentleness about 
him which shows the advent of the reign of petticoats — how I 
dread it ! 



Poor Jane wriles dismally. She is so weak that she has 
frequent fainting fits; she went to a physician, who ordered 
her to wean the child, and now she takes three glasses of wine 
a day, and every other strengthening medicament, but she is 
very feeble, and has a cough and tendency to inflammation on 
the chest. I implored her to come down here to change the 
air, and Jeff gave leave, and wou!d have given the money ; 
but fear lest his dinner should be overdone while she was 
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away, and lest the children should get a finger scratched, 
makes her resolve not to come ; what bad bogie is this ? If 
she got stronger how much better they would be in conse- 
quence I I think her in a critical state, but she will not allow 
of a remedy. 

Poor dear little Zella. I hope she is well and happy. . . . 
Thank you for your offer about money. I have plenty at pre- 
sent, and hope to do well hereafter. You are very thoughtful, 
which is a great virtue. I have not heard from your mother 
or Charlotte since you left ; a day or two afterwards I saw 
Betsy Freeman ; she was to go to her place the next day. I 
paid her for her work ; she looked so radiantly happy that you 
would have thought she was going to be married rather than 
to a place of hardship, I never saw any one look so happy. 
I told her to let me know how she got on, and to apply to me 
if she wanted assistance. ... I am glad you are amused 
at your brother's. I really imagined that Fanny Butler had 
been the attraction, till, sending to the Gloucester, I found 
you were gone by the Southampton coach, and then I sus- 
pected another magnet — till I find that you are in all peace, 
or rather war, at Sherfield House — much better so. 

I am better a great deal ; quite well, I believe I ought to 
call myself, only I feel a little odd at times. I have seen 
nothing of the S.'s. I have met with scarce an acquaint- 
ance here, which is odd ; but then I do not look for them. I 
am too lazy. 1 hope this letter will catch you before you leave 
your present perch. — Believe me always, yours truly, 

M. W. SHEtLEY. 

Will this be a happy New Year? Tell me; the last I 
can't say much for, but I always fear worse to come. Nobody's 
mare is dead, — if this frost does not kill, — my own (such as it 
will be) is far enough oEP still. 

The next letter is dated only three weeks later. 
What happened in that short time to account for 
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its complete change of tone does not appear, ex- 
cept that from one allusion it may be inferred that 
Mrs. Shelley was overtaken by unexpected money 
difficulties at a moment when she had fancied her- 
self tolerably at ease on that score. Nothing 
more likely, for in the matter of helping others she 
never learnt prudence or the art of self-defence.' 
Probably, however, there was a deeper cause for 
her sombre mood. She was being pressed on all 
sides to write the biography of her father. The 
task would have been well suited to her powers ; 
she looked on it, moreover, in the light of a duty 
which she wished and intended to perform. Frag- 
ments and sketches of hers for this book have 
been published, and are among the best specimens 
of her writing. But circumstances — scruples — 
similar to those which had hindered her from 
writing Shelley's life stood between her and the 
present fulfilment of the task. There were few 
people to whom she could bring herself to explain 
her reasons, and those few need not have required, 
still less insisted on any such explanation. But 
Trelawny, hoi and vehement, could and would not 
see why Mary did not rush into the field at once, 
to immortalise the man whose system of philo- 
sophy, more than any other writer's, had moulded 
Shelley's. He never spared words, and he prob- 

' In a lettei of Clare's, befoie this lime, leferring to [he marriage of one 
of the Miss Robinsons, she remarks, "1 am quite glitd to ihintc that for 
the future you may only have Percy and yourself to maintain." 
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ably taxed her with cowardice or indolence, time- 
serving and " worldliness." 

Shaken by her father's loss, and saddened by 
that of her friends, Mr. and Mrs. Gisborne, who 
had died within a short time of each other shortly 
before this, exhausted by work, her feelings 
warped by solitude, struggle, and disappointment, 
this challenge to explain her conduct evoked the 
most mournful of all her letters, as explicit as any 
one could wish ; true in its bitterness, and most 
bitter in its truth. 

Mrs. Shelley to Trelawnv. 
Brighton, Thunday, iilh January 1S37, 

Dear Trelawnv — I am verj- gtad to hear that you are 
amused and happy ; fate seems to have turned her sunny 
side to yoQ, and I hope you will long enjoy yourself. I 
know of but one pleasure in the world — ~ sympathy with 
another, or others, rather ; leaving out of the question the 
affections, ihe society of agreeable, gifted, congenial-minded 
beings is the only pleasure worth having in the world- My 
fate has debarred me from this enjoyment, but you seem in 
the midst of it. 

With regard to my Father's life I certainly could not 
answer it to my conscience to give it up. I shall therefore do 
it, but I must wait. This year 1 have to fight my poor Percy's 
battle, to try and get him sent to College without ftirther 
dilapidation of his ruined prospects, and he has now to enter 
life at College. That this should be undertaken at a moment 
when a cry was raised against his mother, and that not on the 
question of politics but religion, would mar all, I must see 
him fairly launched before I commit myself to the furj- of the 

A sense of duty towards my Father, whose passion was 
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posthumous fame, makes me ready, as far as I am concerned, 
to meet the misery that must be mine if I become an object 
of scurrility and attack ; for the rest, for my own private 
satisfaction, all I ask is obscurit>'. What can I care for the 
parties that divide the world, or the opinions thai possess it ? 
What has my life been ? What is it ? Since I lost Shelley I 
have been alone, and worse. I had my Father's fale for many 
a year pressing me to the earth ; 1 had Percy's education ond 
welfare to guard over, and in all this I had no one friendly 
hand stretched out to support me. Shut out from even the 
possibility of making such an impression as my personal 
merits might occasion, without a human being to aid or 
encourage, or even to advise me, I toiled on my weary 
solitary way, The only persoris who deigned to share those 
melancholy hours, and to afford me the balm of atfcclion, 
were those dear girls' whom you chose so long to abuse. 
Do you think that I have not felt, that I do not feel all this ? 
If I have been able to stand up against the breakers which 
have dashed against my stranded, wrecked bark, it has been 
by a sort of passive, dogged resistance, which has broken my 
heart, while it a httle supported my spirit My happiness, my 
health, my fortunes, all are wrecked. Percy alone r 
me, and to do him good is the sole aim of my hfe. One thing I 
will add ; if I have ever found kindness, it has not been from 
liberals ; to disengage myself from them was the firsl act of my 
freedom. The consequence was that I gained peace and civil 
usage, which they denied me ; more I do not ask ; of fate I only 
ask a grave. I know not what my future life is, and shudder, 
but it must be Ixime, and for Percy's sake I must battle on. 

If you wish for a copy of my novel * you shall have one, 
but I did not order it lo be sent to you, because, being a 
rover, all luggage burthens. 1 have told them to send it to 
your mother, at which you will scoff, but it wai the only way 
I bad to show my sense of her kindness. Vou may pick and 
choose those bonx whom you deign to receive kii>doe«; you 

' Tbe MiM Rutancan. 
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axe a man at a feast, champagne and comfib your ifia, and 
you naturally s/cafl at me and my diy crast in a conier. Often 
have you scoffed and sneered at aQ the aliment of Itrndnfaa or 
itociety that fate ha.s afTorded me. I Have been aikBC Sat the 
hungiy cannot lie dainty, bat it is useless to teQ a pampered 
man this. Remember in all this, except in one or two in- 
stances, my complaint is not against ftnons, but faU. Fate 
has been my enemy throughout. I have no wish to mcrcMe 
her animotiiy or her power by exposing [myself] more than I 
possibly can to her venomous attacks. 

Vou have sent me no address, so I direct this to your 
Mother; ^ve her and Charlotte my tove, and tcJi them I 
think I shall be in town at the beginning of next mootfa; my 
lime in this house is up on the 3d, and I ought to be m 
town with Percy to take him to Sir Tiro's solicitors, and so 
begin my attack. I should advise you, by the bye, not to 
read my novel; you will not like it. 1 cannot teaeh; I can 
only paint — such as my paintings are, — and you will not 
approve of much of what I deem natural feeling, because it is 
not founded on the new light. 

I had a long letter from Mrs. N[orton]. I admire her 
excessively, and I think I could love her in6nitely, but I shall 
not be asked nor tried, and shall take very good care not to 
press myself. I know what her relations think. 

If you are still so rich, and can lend me jC^o till my 
quarter, I shall be glad. I do not know that I absolutely 
[need] it here now, but may run short al last, so, if not incon- 
venient, will you send it next week ? 

I shall soon be in town, I suppose ; whert, I do not yet 
know. I dread my return, for I shall have a thousand 
worries. 

Despite unfavourable weather, quiet and ease have much 
restored my health, but mental annoyance will soon make me as 
til as ever. Only writing this letter makes me feel half dead. 
Still, to be thus at |>eace is an expensive luxury, and I must 
forego it for other duties, which I have been allowed to forget 
for a time, but my holiday is past. 
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Happy is Fanny Butler if she can shed tears and not be de- 
stroyed by them ; this luxury is denied me. I am obliged to guard 
against low spirits as my worst disease, and I do guard, and 
usually I am not in low spirits. Why then do you awaken me 
to thought and suffering by forcing me to explain the motives of 
my conduct ? Could you not trust that I thought anxiously, 
decided carefully, and from disinterested motives, not to save 
myself, but my child, from evil. Pray let the stream flow 
quietly by, as glittering on the surface as it may, and do not 
awaken the deep waters which are full of briny bitterness, I 
never wish any one to dive into the secret depths ; be content, 
if I can render the surface safe sailing, that I do not annoy 
you with clouds and tempests, but turn the silvery side outward, 
as 1 ought, for God knows I would not render any living 
creature so miserable as I could easily be ; and I would also 
guard myself from the sense of woe which I tie hard about, 
and sink low, low, out of sight and fathom line. 

Adieu. Excuse all this; it Is your own fault; speak of 
yourself Never speak of me, and you will never again be 
annoyed with so much stupidity. — Yours truly, M. S. 

The painful mood of this letter was not destined 
to find present relief. From her father's death in 
1836 till the year 1840 was to be perhaps the 
hardest, dreariest, and most laborious time she had 
ever known. No chance had she now to distract 
her mind or avoid the most painful themes. Her 
very occupation was to tie her down to these. She 
was preparing her edition of Shelley's works, with 
notes. The prohibition as to bringing his name 
before the public se^ms to have been withdrawn 
or at any rate slackened ; it had probably become 
evident, even to those least disposed to see, that 
the undesirable publicity, if not given by the right 
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cerscc wculc inevitably be given by the wrong 
oce. i[-ch rrjiy also have been due to the 
fiiit ihai }•[• WhitiocL Sir Timothys solicitor, 
w:is dead, aad had been replaced by another 
^•inrlenian who. unlike his predecessor, used his 
Infuence to crocnoce milder counsels and a 
bener nun:al understanding than had prevailed 
mtiierto* 

This tiisk was accepted by Mary as the most 
sacnrd ot dutiesw but it is probable that if circum- 
stances had permitted her to fulfil it in the years 
which immediately followed Shelley's death she 
would have suffered from it less than now. It 
mi^ht not have been so well done, she might have 
¥rritten at too great length, or have indulged in 
too much expression of personal feeling ; and in the 
case of omissions from his writings, the decision 
mi^ht have been even harder to make. Still it 
would have cost her less. Her heart, occupied by 
one subject, would have found a kind of relief in 
the necessity for dwelling on it But seventeen 
years had elapsed, and she was fort)'-two, and very 
tired. Seventeen years of struggle, labour, and 
loneliness ; even the mournful satisfaction of retro- 
spect poisoned and distorted by Jane Williams' 
duplicit)'. She could no longer dwell on the 
thought of that affection which had consoled her 
in her supreme misfortune. 

Mary had had many and bitter troubles and 
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losses, but nothing entered into her soul so deeply 
as the defection of this friend. Alienation 13 worse 
than bereavement. Other sorrows had left her 
desolate ; this one left her different. 

Hence the fact that an undertaking which would 
once have been a painful pleasure was too often a 
veritable martyrdom. Who does not remember 
Hans Andersen's little princess, in his story of 
the White Swans, who freed her eleven brothers 
from the evil enchantment which held them trans- 
formed, by spinning shirts of slinging -neules ^ 
Such nettle-shirts had Mary now to weave and 
spin, to exorcise the evil spirits which had power 
of misrepresenting and defaming Shelley's mem- 
ory, and to save Percy for ever from their sinister 
spells. 

Her health was weak, her heart was sore, her 
life was lonely, and, in spite of her undaunted 
efforts, she was still so badly off that she was, 
as the last letter shows, reduced to accepting 
Trelawny's offer of a loan of money. Nor was it 
only her work that she had on her mind ; she was 
also very anxious about her son's future- He had. 
at this time, an idea of entering the Diplomatic 
Service, and his mother overcame her diffidence 
so far as to tr)' and procure an opening for him — 
no easy thing to find. Among the people she 
consulted and asked was Lytton Bulwer ; his 
answer was not encouraging. 
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Sir E. L. Bulwer to Mrs. Shelley. 

Hertford Street, 17M March 1839. 

My dear Mrs. Shelley — Many thanks for your kind 
congratulations. I am delighted to find you like Richelieu. 

With regard to your son, with his high prospects, the 
diplomacy may do very well ; but of all professions it is the 
most difficult to rise in. The first steps are long and tedious 
An Attach^ at a small Court is an exile without pay, and very 
little opening to talent However, for young men of fortune 
and expectations it fills up some years agreeably enough, what 
with flirting, dressing, dancing, and perhaps, if one has good 
luck, a harmless duel or two ! 

To be serious, it is better than being idle, and one certainly 
learns languages, knowledge of the world, and good manners. 
Perhaps I may send my son, some seventeen years hence, if 
my brother is then a minister, into that career. But it will 
depend on his prospects. Are you sure that you can get an 
attach^ship ? It requires a good deal of interest, and there 
are plenty of candidates among young men of rank, and, I fear, 
claims more pressing and urging than the memory of genius. 
I could not procure that place for a most intimate friend of 
mine a little time ago. I will take my chance some evening, 
but I fear not Thursday ; in fact, I am so occupied just at 
present that till after Easter I have scarcely a moment to my- 
self, and at Easter I must go to Lincola — Yours ever, 

E. L. Bulwer. 

Mrs. Norton interested herself in the i:»atter. 
She could not effect much, but she was sympathetic 
and kind. 

" You have your troubles," she wrote, " struggling for one 
who, I trust, will hereafter repay you for every weary hour and 
years of self-denial, and I shall be glad to hear from you now 
and then how all goes on with you and him, so do not forget 
me when you have a spare half hour, and if ever I have any 
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good news to send, do not doubt my then writing by the first 
post, for I think my happiest moments now are when, in the 
strange mixture of helplessness and power which has made the 
warp and woof of my destiny, I can accidentally serve some 
one who has had more of the world's buffets than its good 
fortune." 

Some scraps of journal belonging to 1839 afford 
a little insight into Mrs. Shelley's difficulties while 
editing her husband's MSS. 

Journal, February 12 (1839). — I almost think that my 
present occupation will end in a fit of illness. I am editing 
Shelley's Poems, and writing notes for them. I desire to 
do Shelley honour in the notes to the best of my knowledge 
and ability ; for the rest, they are or are not well written ; it 
little matters to me which. Would that I had more literary 
vanity, or vanity of any kind ; I were happier. As it is, I am 
lorn to pieces by memory. Would that all were mute in the 
grave 1 

I mue/t disliked the leaving out any of Queen Mab. I dislike 
it still more than I can express, and I even wish I had resisted 
to the last ; but when I was told that certain portions would 
injure the copyright of all the volumes to the publisher, I 
yielded. I had consulted Hunt, Hogg, and Peacock ; they all 
said I had a right to do as I liked, and offered no one objec- 
tion. Trelawny sent back the volume to Moxon in a rage at 
seeing parts left out. . . . 

Hogg has written me an insulting letter because I left out 
the dedication to Harriet. . . . 

Little does JeHerson, how little does any one, know me 1 
When Clarke's edition of Qiietn Mab came to us at the Baths 
of Pisa, Shelley expressed great pleasure that these verses were 
omitted. Tills recollection caused me to do the same. It 
was to do him honour. What could it be to me ? There are 
other verses I should well like to obliterate for ever, but they 
will be printed ; and any to her could in no way tend to my 
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discomfort, or gratify one ungenerous feeling. They shall be 
restored, though I do not feel easy as to the good I do Shelley. 
I may have been mistaken. Jefferson might mistake me and 
be angry \ that were nothing. He has done far more, and 
done his best to give another poke to the poisonous dagger 
which has long rankled in my heart I cannot forgive any 
man that insults any woman. She cannot call him out, — she 
disdains words of retort ; she must endure, but it is never to 
be forgiven; not, "indeed, cherished as matter of enmity' — 
that I never feel, — but of caution to shield oneself from the 
like again. 

In so arduous a task, others might ask for encouragement 
and kindness from their friends, — I know mine better. I am 
unstable, sometimes melancholy, and have been called on some 
occasions imperious ; but I never did an ungenerous act "in my 
life. I sympathise warmly with others, and have wasted my 
heart in their love and service. 

All this together is making me feel very ill, and my holiday 
at Woodlay only did me good while it lasted. 

March, . . . Illness did ensue. What an illness ! driving 
me to the verge of insanity. Often I felt the cord would snap, 
and I should no longer be able to rule my thoughts; with 
fearful struggles, miserable relapses, after long repose I became 
somewhat better. 

October 5, 1839. — Twice in my life I have believed my- 
self to be dying, and my soul being alive, though the bodily 
functions were faint and perishing, I had opportunity to look 
Death in the face, and I did not fear it — far from it My 
feelings, especially in the first and most perilous instance, was, 
I go to no new creation. I enter under no new laws. The 
God that made this beautiful world (and I was then at Lerici, 
surrounded by the most beautiful manifestation of the visible 
creation) made that into which I go ; as there is beauty and 
love here, such is there, and I feel as if my spirit would when 
it left my frame be received and sustained by a beneficent and 
gentle Power. 

I had no fear, rather, though I had no active wish but a 
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passive satisfaction in death. Whether the nature of my illness 
— debility from loss of blood, without pain — caused this tran- 
quillity of soul, I cannot tell ; but so it was, and it had this 
blessed effect, that I have never since anticipated death with 
terror, and even if a violent death (which is the most repugnant 
to human nature) menaced me, I think I could, after the first 
shock, turn to the memory of that hour, and renew its emotion 
of perfect resignation. 

The darkest moment is that which precedes the 
dawn. These unhappy years were like the series 
of ** clearing showers" which often concludes a 
stormy day. The clouds were lifting, and though 
Mary Shelley could never be other than what 
sorrow and endurance had made her, the remaining 
years of her life were to bring alleviations to her 
lot, — slanting rays of afternoon sunshine, powerless, 
indeed, to warm into life the tender buds of morn- 
ing, but which illumined the landscape and light- 
ened her path, and shed over her a mild radiance 
which she reflected back on others, affording to 
them the brightness she herself could know no 
more, and diffusing around her that sensation of 
peace which she was to know now, perhaps, for the 
first time. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

October iS59-Febauart iSfi 

Mrs. Shellet'^ annotared edition of Shelley's 
worlcs was completed by the appearance, in 1640. 
of the collected prose writings : along with which 
was republished rhft Journal of a Six IVeeks Tour 
fa joint composition) and her own two letters 
from Geneva, reprinted in the present work. 

Mary's correspondence with Carlyle on the 
subject of a motto for her book was the occasioa 
of the following note — 

5 Cheyne Row, Chelsea, 
id D€cemb€r 1S39. 

Dear Mrs. Shelley — There does some indistinct re- 
membrance of a sentence like the one you mention hover 
in my head ; but I cannot anywhere lav hand on ll Indeed, 
I rather think it was to this effect : " Treat men as what they 
should be, and you help to make them so." Further, is it not 
rather one of Wilhelm's kind speeches than of the Uncle's or the 
Fair Saint's ? James Fraser shall this day send you a copy of 
the work ; you, with your own clear eyes, shall look for yourself. 

I have no horse now ; the mud forced me to send it into 
the country till dry weather came again. Layton House is so 
much the farther off. Tant pis pour mot. — Yours always 
truly, T. Carlyle. 
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The words ultimately prefixed to the collec- 
tion are the following, from Carlyle — 

That thou, O my Brother, impart to nie truly how it 
stands with thee in that inner heart of ihine ; wliat lively 
images of things past [hy memory has painted there; what 
hopes, what thoughts, affections, knowledge, do now dwell 
there. For this and no other object that I can sec was the 
gift of hearing and speech bestowed on us two. 

The proceeds of this work were such as to set 
her for some time at comparative ease on the 
score of money ; the Godwin quicksand was no 
longer there to engulf them. 

Journal, June i, 1840 (Brighton). — I must mark this 
evening, tired as I am, for it is one among few — soothing 
and balmy. Long oppressed by care, disappointment, and ill 
health, which all combined to depress and irritate me, I felt 
almost to have lost the spring of happy reverie. On such a 
night it returns — the calm sea, the soft breeze, the silver bow 
new bent in the western heaven — Nature in her sweetest mood, 
raised one's thoughts to God and imparted peace. 

Indeed I have many, many blessings, and ought to be 
grateful, as I am, though the poison lurks among them j for 
it is my strange fate that all my friends are sufferers — ill 
health or adversity bears heavily on them, and I can do 
little good, and lately ill health and extreme depression have 
even marred the little 1 could do. If I could restore health, 
administer balm to the wounded heart, and banish care from 
those I love, I were in myself happy, while I am loved, 
and Percy continues the blessing that he is. Still, who on 
such a night must not feel the weight of sorrow lessened? 
For myself, 1 repose in gentle and grateful reverie, and hope 
for others. I am content for myself. Years have — how 
much ! — cooled the ardent and swift spirit that at such hours 
bore me &eely along. Vet, though I no longer soar, 1 
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accompanied by a lady's-maid, a circumstance 
which relieved her from some of the fatigue 
incidental to a journey. They travelled by 
diligence ; a new experience to her, as, in her 
former wanderings with Shelley, they had had 
their own carriage (save indeed on the first tour 
of all, when they set off to walk through France 
with a donkey) ; and in more recent years she 
had travelled, in England, by the newly-introduced 
railroads — 

"To which, whatever their faults may be, I feci eternally grate- 
ful," she says ; adding afiern'ards, " a pleasant day it will be 
when there is one from Calais to Paris." 

So recent a time, and yet how remote it seems ! 
Mary had never been a good traveller, but she 
found now, to her surprise and satisfaction, that 
in spite of her nervous suffering she was better 
able than formerly to stand the fatigue of a 
journey. She had painful sensations, but 

the fatigue 1 endured seemed to take away weariness instead 
of occasioning it. I felt light of limb and in good spirits. 
On the shores of France 1 shook the dust of accumubled 
cares from off roe : I forgot disappointment and banished 
sorrow : weariness of body replaced beneficially weariness of 
soul — so much heavier, so much harder to bear. 

Change, in short, did her more good than 
travelling did her harm. 

" I fed a good deal of the gipsy coming upon mc," she 
wrote a few days later, " now that I am leaving Pxm. 1 HkI 
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adieu to all acquaintances, and set out to wander in new lands, 
surrounded by companions fresh to the world, unacquainted 
with its sorrows, and who enjoy with zest every |>assing amuse- 
ment. I myself, apt to be too serious, but easily awakened to 
sympathy, forget the past and the future, and am ready to be 
amused by all I see as much or even more than they." 

From Paris they journeyed to Metz and 
Treves, down the Moselle and the Rhine, by 
Schaffhausen and Zurich, over the Splugen Pass 
to Cadenabbia on the Lake of Como. Here they 
established themselves for two months. Mrs. 
Shelley occupied herself in the study of Ital- 
ian literature, while the young men were busy 
with their Cambridge work. Her son's friends 
were devoted to her, and no wonder. Indeed, 
her amiability and sweetness, her enjoyment of 
travelling, her wide culture and great store of 
knowledge, her acuteness of observation, and the 
keen interest she took in all she saw, must have 
made her a most fascinating companion. On 
leaving Como they visited Milan, and, on their 
way home, passing through Genoa, Mary looked 
again on the Villa Diodati, and the little Maison 
Chapuis nestling below, where she had begun to 
write Frankenstein, All unaltered ; but in her, 
what a change! Shelley, Byron, the blue-eyed 
William, where were they ? Where was Fanny, 
whose long letters had kept them informed of 
English affairs? Mary herself, and Clare, were 
they the same people as the two girls, one fair, 
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one dark, who had excited so much idle and 
impertinent speculation in the tourists from whose 
curiosity Byron had fled ? 

But where are the snows of yester-year ? 

In autumn Mrs. Shelley and her son returned 
to England ; but the next year they again went 
abroad, and this time for a longer sojourn. 

They were now better off than they had ever 
been, for, after Percy had attained his majority 
and taken his degree, his grandfather made him 
an allowance of £^oo a year ; a free gift, not 
subject to the condition of repayment. This wel- 
come relief from care came not a day too soon. 
Mrs. Shelley s strength was much shaken, her 
attacks of nervous illness were more frequent, 
and, had she had to resume her life of unvaried 
toil, the results might have been serious. 

It is probably to this event that Mrs. Norton 
refers in the following note of congratulation — 

Mrs. Norton to Mrs. Shelley. 

Dear Mrs. Shelley — I cannot tell you how sincerely 
glad I was to get a note so cheerful, and cheerful on such 
good grounds as your last I hope it is the dawn^ that your 
day of struggling is over, and nothing to come but gradually 
increasing comfort With tolerable prudence, and abroad, I 
should hope Percy would find his allowance quite sufficient, 
and I think it will be a relief that may lift your mind and do 
your health good to see him properly provided for. 

I am too ill to leave the sofa or I should (by rights) be at 
Lord Palmerston's this evening, but, when I see any one likely 
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to supgv^rt tbe tot modest request made to Lord P., I will 
speik iboc: h to ibem ; I have little doubt that, since they 
ai^ zkX asked for a paid attach^ship, you will succeed. 

... la three wieeks I am to set up the magnificence of a 
*• one one chay ^ myself; and then Fulham and the various 
streets of LozKkxi where ^ends and foes live will become 
attainable ; at present I have never stirred over the threshold 
since I came up from Brighton. — Ever yours very truly, 

Car. Norton. 

They began their second tour by a residence 
at Kissingen, where Mrs. Shelley had been ad- 
vised to take the waters for her health. The 
*' Cur " over (by which she benefited a good deal), 
they proceeded to Gotha, Weimar, Leipzig, Berlin, 
and Dresden — all perfectly new ground to Mary. 
Dresden and its treasures of art were a delight 
to her. only marred by the overwhelming heat 
of the summer. 

Through Saxon Switzerland they travelled to 
Prague, and Mar)' was roused to enthusiasm by 
the intense romantic interest of the Bohemian 
capital, as she was after\vards by the magnificent 
scenery of the approach to Linz (of which she 
gives in her letters a vivid description), and of 
Salzburg and the Salzkammergut. 

Through the Tyrol, over the Brenner Pass, by 

the Lake of Garda, they came to Verona, and 

finally to Venice — another place fraught to Mar)^ 

with associations unspeakable. 

Many a scene which I have since visited and admired has 
faded in my mind, as a painting in a diorama melts away, and 
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another struggles into the changing canvass; but this road 
was as distinct in my mind as if traversed yesterday. I will 
not here dwell on the sad circumstances that clouded my first 
visit to Venice. Death hovered over the scene. Gathered 
into myself, with my " mind's eye " I saw those before me 
!ong departed, and I was agitated again by emotions, by 
passions — and those the deepest a woman's heart can harbour 
— a dread to see her child even at that instant expire, which 
then occupied me. It is a strange, but, to any person who has 
suffered, a familiar circumstance, that those who are enduring 
mental or corporeal agony are strangely alive to immediate 
external objects, and their imagination even exercises its wild 
power over them. ... I have experienced it ; and the par- 
ticular shape of a room, the progress of shadows on a wall, 
the peculiar flickering of trees, the exact succession of objects 
on a journey, have been indelibly engraved in my memory, as 
marked in and associated with hours and minutes when the 
nerves were strung to their utmost tension by endurance of 
pain, or the far severer infliction of mental anguish. Thus 
the banks of the Brenta presented to me a moving scene ; not 
a palace, not a tree of which I did not recognise, as marked 
and recorded, at a moment when life and death hung upon 
our speedy arrival at Venice. , 

And at Fusina, as then, I now beheld the domes and 
towers of the Queen of Ocean arise from the waves with a 
majesty unrivalled upon earth. 

They spent the winter at Florence, and by 
April were in Rome. This indeed was the Holy 
Land of Mary Shelley's pilgrimage. There was 
the spot where William hiy ; there the tomb 
which held the heart of Shelley, Mary may well 
have felt as if standing by her own graveside. 
Was not her heart of hearts buried with them ? 
And there, too, was the empty grave where now 
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Trelawny lies ; the touching witness to that un- 
dying devotion of his to Shelley's memory which 
Mary never forgot. 

None of this is touched upon — it could not be 
— in the published letters. The Eternal City 
itself filled her with such emotions and interests 
as not even she had ever felt before. It is 
curious to compare some of these with her earlier 
letters from abroad, and to notice how, while her 
power of observation was undiminished, the intel- 
lectual faculties of thought and comparison had de- 
veloped and widened, while her interest was as keen 
as in her younger days, nay keener, for her attention 
now, poor thing, was comparatively undivided. 

Scenery, art, historical associations, the political 
and social state of the countries she visited, and 
the characteristics of the people, nothing was lost 
on her, and on all she saw she brought to bear 
the ripened faculties of a reflective and most 
appreciative mind. Some of her remarks on 
Italian politics are almost prophetic in their clear- 
sighted sagacity.^ That after all she had suffered 

^ Such as the following, taken from the Preface : We have lately 
been accustomed to look on Italy as a discontented province of Austria, 
forgetful that her supremacy dates only from the downfall of Napoleon. 
From the invasion of Charles VIII till 1815 Italy has been a battlefield, 
where the Spaniard, the French, and the German have fought for mastery ; 
and we are blind indeed if we do not see that such will occur again, at 
least among the two last. Supposing a war to arise between them, one of 
the first acts of aggression on the part of France would be to try to drive 
the Germans from Italy. Even if peace continue, it is felt that the p>apal 
power is tottering to its fall, — it is only supported because the French will 
not allow Austria to extend her dominions, and the Austrian is eager to 
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she should have retained such keen powers of 
enjoyment as she did may well excite wonder. 
Perhaps this enjoyment culminated at Sorrento, 
where she and her son positively revelled in the 
luxuriant beauty and witchery of a perfect 
southern summer. 

Her impressions of these two tours were pub- 
lished in the form of letters, and entided Rambles 
in Germany and Italy, and were dedicated to 
Samuel Rogers in 1844, 

He thus acknowledged the copy of the work 
she sent him — 

St. James's Place, 
loth July 1844. 
What can I say to you in return for the honour you have 
done me — an honour so undeserved ! If some feelings make 
us eloquent, it is not so with others, and I can only thank you 
from the bottom of my heart, and assure you how highly I 
shall value and how carefully I shall preserve the two precious 
volumes on every account — for your sake and for their own. 
— Ever yours most sincerely, S. Rogers, 
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In the spring of 1844 it became evident that 
Sir Timothy Shelley's life was drawing to a close. 

prevenl any change that may afford pretence for the French to interfere. 
Did the present Pope net wilh any degree of prudence, his power, ihus 
propped, might last some lime longer; but as it is, who can say how soon, 
for the sake of peace in the rest of Italy, it may not be necessary to curtail 
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The French feel this, and begin to dream of dominion across the Alps 
the occupation of Ancona was a feeler put out ; it gained no positive obji 
except to check Atistria ; for the rest its best effect was to 
lesson they have often taught, that no fftith should be given to their pro' 
mises of liberation, 
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In anticipation of what was soon to happen, 
Man', always mindful of her promise to Leigh 
Hunt, wrote to him as follows — 

Putney, 20th April 1844. 

My dear Hunt — The tidings from Field Place seem to 
say that ere long there will be a change ; if nothing untoward 
happens to us till then, it will be for the better. Twenty 
years ago, in memory of what Shelle/s intentions were, I said 
that you should be considered one of the legatees to the amount 
of ^2000. I need scarcely mention that when Shelley talked 
of leaving you this sum he contemplated reducing other 
legacies, and that one among them is (by a mistake of the 
solicitor) just double what he intended it to be. 

Twenty years have, of course, much changed my position. 
Twenty years ago it was supposed that Sir Timothy would not 
live five years. Meanwhile a large debt has accumulated, for 
I must pay back all on which Percy and I have subsisted, as 
well as what I borrowed for Percy's going to college. In fact, 
I scarcely know how our affairs will be. Moreover, Percy 
shares now my right ; that promise was made without his 
concurrence, and he must concur to render it of avail. Nor 
do I like to ask him to do so till our affairs are so settled 
that we know what we shall have — whether Shelley's uncle 
may not go to law ; in short, till we see our way before us. 

It is both my and Percy's great wish to feel that you are 
no longer so burdened by care and necessity ; in that he is as 
desirous as I can be ; but the form and the degree in which 
we can do this must at first be uncertain. From the time of 
Sir Timothy's death I shall give directions to my banker to 
honour your quarterly cheques for ^30 a quarter; and I 
shall take steps to secure this to you, and to Marianne if she 
should survive you. 

Percy has read this letter, and approves. I know your 
real delicacy about money matters, and that you will at once 
be ready to enter into my views ; and feel assured that if any 
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present debt should press, if we have any command of money, 
we will take care to free you from it. 

With love to Marianne, affectionately yours, 

Mary Shellev. 

Sir Timothy died in this year, and Mary's son 
succeeded to the baronetcy and estates. The 
fortune he inherited was much encumbered, as, 
besides paying Shelley's numerous legacies and 
the portions of several members of the family, he 
had also to refund, with interest, all the money 
advanced to his mother for their maintenance for 
the last twenty-one years, amounting now to a 
large sum, which he met by means of a mortgage 
effected on the estates. But all was done at last. 
Clare was freed from the necessity for toil and 
servitude ; she was, indeed, well off, as she in- 
herited altogether ^13,000. Hers is the legacy 
to which Mrs. Shelley alludes as being, by a 
mistake, double what had been intended. When 
Shelley made his will, he bequeathed to her 
_^6ooo. Not long before the end of his life he 
added a codicil, to the effect that t/icse ^6000 
should be invested for her benefit, intending in 
this way (it is supposed) to secure to her the 
interest of this sum, and to protect her against 
recklessness on her own part or needy rapacity 
on the part of others. Through the omission in 
the lawyer's draft of the word "these" this codicil 
was construed into a second bequest of _^6ooo, 
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Tbe Hunts, by Shelley's 
:rr i^f lis ^eDert36stv of his wife and son, 
^ rnaSt ccinriaraifvelv easv in their circum- 

hai declined to be numbered 
■ys je^iarees: not so Mr. Hogg, 
>:s*e kcrer cc die occasion is too characteristic 



H>:>:- r:> MiLsL Seellxy. 

— I hire jzisc had an interriew with Mr. 
vV^sc^^fL. He iccce cc ^nocr afahs cheerfullv, and thinks 
:iiXi. vxi rraSs^:^ iPC eccojmv, poa and your baronet-boy 
'•^1 ik "wsl . izii ioch. I ir=sc and eamestlv hope, will be the 
r^Hcn *T ±.:? jcQC rzrraocl c/ w^xidhr perplexity. 

>£r. Omcscc pixi =« rie DooSe iribate of the most generous 
13C 1J3C -y.T> d — — -V i^r afecdon of oar incomparable friend. 
Hi 3CC ccuT pLx: t^-e jfi^acT, bci veiy obligingly offered me 
JCOi rirsr^c : fee wtLaci: ocer, and for such prompt payment, 
I :gc vL: r: rir •^sc thinks to ytxirself and to Percy. 

1 w-xs iiti re* heir from Mr. Gregson, for the honour of 
rvwr. :hi: Lccd Pyrcc had declined to receive his legacy. 
Hew r::'jch I w:sh :hi: i::y scanty fortunes would justify the 

I I djtnsjLY yoc wish thi: you were a good deal richer — that 

this hid hipp^aec Jicd not that — and that a great deal, which 
was quite imivs&iMe, had been done, and so on ! I should 
be sorry to believe that you were quite contented; such a 
state of mind, so preposterous and unnatural, especially in any 
person whose circumstances were affluent, would surely portend 
some great calamity. 

I hope that I may venture to look forward to the time 
when the Baronet will inhabit Field Place in a style not un- 
worthy of his name. My desire grows daily in the strength 
to keep VL^ families^ for it is only from these that Shelleys and 
Byrons proceed. 
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If low people sometimes effect a little in some particular 
line, they always show that they are poor, creeping creatures 
in the main and in general. 

However this may be, and whatever you or yours may take 
of Shelley property, "either by heirship or conquest," as they 
say in Scotland, I hope that you may not be included in the 
unbroken entail of gout, which takes so largely from the 
comforts, and adds so greatly to the irritability natural to 
yours, deal' Mary; very faithfully, T. J. Hogg. 

For many and good reasons there could be little 
real sympathy between Hogg and Mary Shelley. 
In lieu of it she willingly accepted his genuine 
enthusiasm for Shelley, and she was a better 
friend to him than he was to her. The veiled 
impertinence of his tone to her must have severely 
tried her patience, if not her endurance. Indeed, 
the mocking style of his ironical eulogies of her 
talents, and her fidelity to the memory of her 
husband are more offensive to those who know 
what she was than any ill-humoured tirade of 
Trelawny's. 

The high esteem in which Mrs. Shelley was 
held by the eminent literary men who were her 
contemporaries is pleasantly attested in a number 
of letters and notes addressed to her by T. Moore, 
Samuel Rogers, Carlyle, Bulwer, Prosper Meri- 
m^e, and others ; letters for the most part of no 
great importance except in so far as they show the 
familiar and friendly terms existing between the 
writers and Mrs. Shelley. One, however, from 
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Walter Savage Landor, deserves inscnkm here 
for its intrinsic interest — 

Deak Mks. Suellet — It woold be tot nognufiil in lae lo 
dday for a dn^e pon an ansrer to joar vei7 kind leOa. If 
only three or (bur like jooiself (soppostng ifaere aic ifaat 
number in one generatkm) are gratified by mj writings, I am 
quite contenL Hardly do I know iriietber in the wbole 
coane of fiAy years 1 hare been so foftanate. For oae of my 
earliest resoltitions io life was nerei to read what was written 
about me, favourable or iin&voarafale ; and anotfaer was, to 
keep as clear as pos»bIe of all literary men, wcQ koowing their 
jealousies and animosities, and so little did 1 seek cdebdtjr, or 
even renown, that on making a present of my Gebir and after- 
wards of my later poems to the bookseller, I insisted that they 
should not even be advertised. Whatever I hate written since 
I have placed at the disposal and discretion of some friend. 
Are not you a little too enthusiastic in believing thai writers 
can be much improved by studying my writings ? I mean in 
their style. The style is a part of the mind, just as featheis 
are part of the bird. The style of Addison is admired — it is 
very lax and incorrect But in his manner there is the shyness 
of the Loves ; there is the graceful shyness of a beautiful girl 
not quite grown up ! People feel the cool current of delight, 
and never look for its source. However, he wrote the Vision 
of Mirza, and no prose man in any age of the world had 
written anything so delightful ,\hsl so far from being able 
to teach men how to write, it will be twenty years before I 
teach them how to spell. They will write similir, for«gn, 
aovcrn'gn, therefor, imp?/, compc/, rebc/, etc. 1 wish they 
would turn back to Hooker, not for theology — ^the thorns of 
theology arc good only to heat the oven for the reception of 
wholesome food. Bui Hooker and Jonson and MJIlon spelt 
many words better than we do. We need not wear their coats, 
but we may lake the gold buttons off them and put ihem on 
smoother stuff. — Believe nie, dear Mrs. Shelley, very truly 
yours, W. S. Landor. 
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Of individuals as of nations, it may be true 
that those are happiest who have no history. 
The later years of Mrs. Shelley, which offer no 
event of public interest, were tranquil and com- 
paratively happy. She brought out no new work 
after 1844.^ It had been her intention, now 
that the prohibition which constituted the chief 
obstacle was removed, to undertake the long- 
projected Life of Shelley. It seemed the more 
desirable as there was no lack of attempts at 
biography. Chief among these was the series of 
articles entitled '* Shelley Papers," contributed by 
Mr. Hogg to the New Monthly magazine during 
1832. They were afterwards incorporated with 
that so-called Life of Shelley which deals only 
with Shelley's first youth, and which, though it 
consists of one halfpennyworth of Shelley to an 
intolerable deal of Hogg, is yet a classic, and one 
of the most amusing classics in the world ; so 
amusing, indeed, that, for its sake, we might 
address the author somewhat as Sterne is said to 
have apostrophised Mrs. Gibber, after hearing her 
sing a pathetic air of Handel, *' Man, for this be 
all thy sins forgiven thee ! " The second chapter 
of the book includes some fragments of biography 
by Mary, a facsimile of one of which, in her hand- 
writing, is given here. 

Medwin's Life of Shelley, inaccurate and false 

' She had published her last novel, Falkner^ in 1837. 
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in facts, distasteful in style and manner, had caused 
Mrs. Shelley serious annoyance. The author, 
who wrote for money chiefly, actually offered to 
suppress the book /or a consideration ; a proposal 
which Mrs. Shelley treated with the silent con- 
tempt it deserved. These were, however, strong 
arguments in favour of her undertaking the book 
herself. She summoned up her resolution and 
began to collect her materials. 

But it was not to be. Her powers and her 
health were unequal to the task. The parallel 
between her and the Princess of the nettle-shirts 
was to be carried out to the bitter end, for the 
last nettle-shirt lacked a sleeve, and the youngest 
brother always retained one swan s wing instead 
of an arm. The last service Mary could have 
rendered to Shelley was never to be completed, 
and so the exact details of certain passages of 
Shelley's life must remain for ever, to some 
extent, matters of speculation. No one but Mary 
could have supplied the true history, and, as she 
herself had said, in the introductory note to her 
edition of his poems, it was not yet time to do 
that. Too many were living who might have 
been wounded or injured ; nay, there still are too 
many to admit of a biographers speaking with 
perfect frankness. But, although she might have 
furnished to some circumstances a key which is 
now for ever lost, it is equally true that there was 
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much to be said, which hardly could, and most 
certainly never would have been told by her. Of 
his earliest youth and his life with Harriet she 
could, herself, know nothing but by hearsay. But 
the chief difficulty lay in the fact that too much 
of her own history was interwoven with his. 
How could she, now, or at any time, have placed 
herself, as an observer, so far outside the subject 
of her story as to speak of her married life with 
Shelley, of its influence on the development of 
his character and genius, of the effect of that 
development, and of her constant association 
with it on herself? Yet any life of him which 
left this out of account would have been most in- 
complete. More than that, no biography of such 
a man as Shelley can be completely successful 
which is written under great restrictions and 
difficulties. To paint a life-like picture of a 
nature like his requires a genius akin to his, 
aglow with the fervour of confident enthusiasm. 

It was, then, as well that Mary never wrote 
the book. The invaluable notes which she did 
write to Shelley's poems have done for him all 
that it was in her power to accomplish, and all 
that is necessary. They put the reader in 
possession of the knowledge it concerns him 
to have ; that of the scenes or the circum- 
stances which inspired or suggested the poems 
themselves. 
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In 1847 she became acquainted with the lady 
to whom her son was afterwards married, and 
who was to be to Mrs. Shelley a kind of daughter 
and sister in one. No one, except her son, is 
living who knew Mary so well and loved her so 
enthusiastically. A mutual friend had urged them 
to become acquainted, assuring them both ** they 
ought to know each other, they would suit so 
perfectly." Some people think that this course is 
one which tends oftener to postpone than to 
promote the desired intimacy. In the present 
case it was justified by the result. Mrs. Shelley 
called. Her future daughter-in-law, on entering 
the room, beheld something utterly unlike what 
she had imagined or expected in the famous Mrs. 
Shelley, — a fair, lovely, almost girlish -looking 
being, ** as slight as a reed," with beautiful clear 
eyes, who put out her hand as she rose, saying 
half timidly, ** Tm Mary Shelley." From that 
moment — we have her word for it — the future 
wife of Sir Percy had lost her heart to his mother! 
Their intercourse was frequent, and soon became 
necessary to both. The younger lady had had 
much experience of sorrow, and this drew the 
bond all the closer. 

Not for some time after this meeting did Sir 
Percy appear on the scene. His engagement 
followed at no distant date, and after his marriage 
he, with his wife and his mother, who never 
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during her life was to be parted from them, again 
went abroad. 

The cup of such happiness as in this world was 
possible to Mary Shelley seemed now to be full, 
but the time was to be short during which she 
could taste it. She only lived three years longer, 
years chequered by very great anxiety (on account 
of illness), yet to those who now look back on 
them they seem as if lived under a charm. To 
live with Mary Shelley was indeed like entertain- 
ing an angel. Perfect unselfishness, selflessness 
indeed, characterised her at all times. 

One illustration of this is afforded by her 
repression of the terror she felt when she saw 
Shelley s passion for the sea asserting itself in his 
son. Her own nerves had been shaken and her 
life darkened by a catastrophe, but not for this 
would she let it overshadow the lives of others. 
Not even when her son, with a friend, went off to 
Norway in a little yacht, and she was dependent 
for news of them on a three weeks* post, would 
she ever let him know the mortal anxiety she 
endured, but after his marriage she told it to her 
daughter-in-law, saying, ** Now he will never 
wish to go to sea." 

But of herself she never seemed to think at 
all; she lived in and for others. Her gifts and 
attainments, far from being obtruded, were kept 
out of sight ; modest almost to excess as she was, 
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see yet knew the secr^ :c curr^g others ar ihefr 
ease. She was res^dv with ivm^c-arhv and heis 
and gentle counsel for H ititj at±eded cherr:, and 
to the friends of her son she wss such a friend as 
they will never forget. 

The thought of Shelley, ie idea ot his pres- 
ence, never seemed to leave her mind for a 
moment- She would constandv refer to what he 
might think, or do, or approve oL almost as if he 
had been in the next room. Of his Iiistorv. or 
her own, she never spoke, nor did she ever refer 
to other people connected with their early life, 
unless there was something good to be said of 
them. Of those who had behaved ill to her, no 
word — on the subject of their behaviour — passed 
her lips. Her daughter-in-law had so little idea 
of what her associations were with Clare, that on 
one occasion when Miss Clairmont was coming to 
stay at Field Place, and Lady Shelley, who did 
act like her, expressed a half-formed intention of 
Ssing absent during her visit and leaving Mrs. 
Shelley to entertain her, she was completely taken 
JLback by the exclamation which escaped Mary s 
^ir«5w '' Don*t go, dear ! don*t leave me alone with 

! she has been the bane of my life ever since 
s three years old ! " 

No more was ever said, but this was enough, 
to those who did not know all, to reveal a 
3ustory of endurance. 
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Clare came, and more than once, to stay at 
Field Place, but her excitability and eccentricity 
had so much increased as, at times, to be little if at 
all under her own control, and after one unmis- 
takable proof of this, it was deemed (by those 
who cared for Mrs, Shelley) desirable that she 
should go and return no more. 

She died at Florence in 1S78. 

Mary Shelley's strength was ebbing, her 
nervous ailments increased, and the result was a 
loss of power in one side. Life at Field I'lace 
had had to be abandoned on grounds of health 
{not her own), and Sir Percy Shelley had 
purchased Boscombe Manor for their country 
home, anticipating great pleasure from his mother's 
enjoyment of the beautiful spot and fine climate. 
But she became worse, and never could be moved 
from her house in Chester Square till she was 
taken to her last resting-place. She died on the 
2 1 st of February 1851. 

She died, "and her place among those who 
knew her intimately has never been tilled up. 
She walked beside them, like a spirit of gO(«l, 
to comfort and benefit, to lighten the darkness 
of h'fe, to cheer it with her sympathy and 
love." 

These, her own words about Shelley, may with 
equal fitness be applied to her. 

Her grave is in Bournemouth Churchyard, 
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whole character was so entirely in harmony : no jarring dis- 
cords — no incongruous, anomalous, antagonistic opposiles met 
to disturb the perfect unity, and to counteract one day the 
impressions of the former. Gentleness was ever and always 
her distinguishing cliaracterisiic. Many years' friendship never 
showed me a deviation from it. But with this softness there 
was neither irresolution nor feebleness. . . . 

Many have fancied and accused her of being cold and apa- 
thetic. She was no such thing. She had warm, strong affec- 
tions : as daughter, wife, and mother she was exemplary and 
devoted. Besides this, she was a faithful, unswerving friend. 

She was not a mirthful — scarcely could be called a cheer- 
ful person ; and at times was subject to deep and profound 
fits of despondency, when she would shut herself up, and be 
quite inaccessible to all. Her undeviating love of truth was 
ever acted on — never swerved from. Her worst enemy could 
never charge her with falsifications-even equivocation. Truth 
— truth — truth — was the governing principle in al! the words 
she uttered, the thoughts and judgments she expressed. Hence 
she was most intolerant to deceit and falsehood, in any shape 
or guise, and those who attempted to practise it on her 
aroused as much bitter indignation as her nature was capable 
of. . . . 

It is too often the case that authors talk too much of their 
writings, and all thereunto belonging, Mrs. Shelley was the 
extremest reverse of this. In fact, she was almost morbidly 
averse lo the least allusion to herself as an authoress. To call 
on her and find her table covered with all the accessories and 
unmistakable traces of book-making, such as copy, proofs for 
correction, etc., made her nearly as nervous and unself- 
possessed as if she had been detected in the commission of 
some offence against the conventionalities of society, or the 
code of morality. . . . 

I really think she deemed it unwomanly to print and pub- 
h'sh; and had it not been for the hard cash which, like so 
many of her craft, she so often stood in need of, I do not 
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one, howtrver uncooscioiisly. wtli take tbc lead; 
flixtuld ibc other preserve us cximplete independ- 
ence, angles must of ni-r«-w t y develop, and die 
fintStnetsofdungsdis^ipear. And in a marriage 
of emhtHiastic de\'otion and nuitua] admiratioQ. 
the younger or the weaker mind, however candid, 
will tthirk or «fc^ short of condu»ons which, it 
in«tifu:tivf;[y feels, may lead to collision. On tbe 
other hand, strong and pronounced views or 
peculiarities on the part of one may tend to ^dt 
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their exact opposite on the part of the other ; both 
results being equally remote from real independ- 
ence of thought. However it may be, either in 
marriage or in any intellectual partnership, it is a 
genera! truth that from the moment one mtnd is 
penetrated by the influence of another, its own 
native power over other minds has gone, and for 
ever. And Marj- parted with this power at six- 
teen, before she knew what it was to have it. 
When she left her father's house with Shelley she 
was but a child, a thing of promise, everything 
about her yet to be decided. Shelley himself was 
a half-formed creature, but of infinite possibilities 
and extraordinary powers, and Mary's develop- 
ment had not only to keep pace with his, but to 
keep in time and tune with his. Sterne said of 
Lady Elizabeth Hastings that '■ to have loved 
her was a liberal education." To love Shelley 
adequately and worthily was that and more — it 
was a vocation, a career, — enough for a life-time 
and an exceptional one. 

Every reader of the present biography must see 
too that in Mary Shelley's case physical causes 
had much to do with the limit of her intellectual 
achievements. Between seventeen and twenty- 
five she had drawn too largely on the reserve 
funds of life. Weak health and illness, a roving 
unsettled life, the birth and rearing, and then the 
loss, of children ; great joys and great griefs, all 
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cnnrded raco a tew ytMmg jnears,. and < 
wTch scud^ and braiD-work and the c 
her nervoaseaeigy ne cessit a t ed bye 
mth Shelley, these exhausted her ; and wfaen he 
who was the beginning and end of her eiJ st enc e 
disappea/ed. ** and the light of her Gfe as if gone 
out,"' she was left, — left what those e^fat years had 
made her. to begin again from the beginning afl 
alooc; And nobly she began. manHiIly she 
stn^gled, and wonderfully, considering all ihii^^ 
did she succeed. No one. however, has more 
than a certain, limited, amount of vitality to 
express in his or her life : the vita] force may 
lake one form or another, but cannot be used twice 
over. The best of Mar^-'s power spent itself in 
active life, in ministering to another being, during 
those eight years with Shelley. What she gained 
from him, and it was much, was paid back to him 
a hundredfold. When he was gone, and those 
calls for outward activity were over, there lay 
before her the life of lilerar>' labour and ihoi^ht 
for which nature and training had pre-eminently 
fitted her. But she could not call back the fresh- 
ness of her powers nor the wholeness of her heart. 
She did not fully know, or realise, then, the 
amount of life-capital she had run through. She 
did realise it at a later time, and the ver^- interest- 
ing entry in her journal, dated October 21. 1838, 

' Culjle's epitapb on hh wile. 
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is a kind of profession of faith ; a summary of her 
views of life ; the result of her reflections and of 
her experience — 

Jaurnal, Octoltr 21. — I have been so often abused by 
pretended friends for my lukewaminess in "the good cause," 
that I disdain to answer them. I shall put down here a few 
thoughts on this subject. I am much of a self- examiner. 
Vanity is not my fault, I think j if it is, it is uncomfortable 
vanity, for I have none that teaches me to be satisfied with 
myself; far otherwise — and, if I use the word disdain, it is 
that I think my qualities (such as they are) not appreciated from 
unworthy causes. In the first place, with regard to " the good 
cause " — the cause of the advancement of freedom and know- 
ledge, of the rights of women, etc. — I am not a person of 
opinions. I have said elsewhere that human beings differ 
greatly in this. Some have a passion for reforming the world, 
others do not cling to particular opinions. That my parents 
and Shelley were of the former class makes me respect it. I 
respect such when joined to real disinterestedness, tolera- 
tion, and a clear understanding. My accusers, after such 
as these, appear to nie mere drivellers. For myself, I 
earnestly desire the good and enlightenment of my fellow- 
creatures, and see all, in the present course, tending to the 
same, and rejoice ; but I am not for violent extremes, which 
only bring on an injurious reaction. I have never written a 
word in disfavour of liberalism : that I have not supported 
it openly in writing arises from the following causes, as far as 
I know — 

That I have not ai^umentative powers : I see things pretty 
clearly, but cannot demonstrate them. Besides, 1 feel the 
counter-arguments too strongly. I do not feel that I could say 
aught to support the cause efficiently ; besides that, on some 
topics (especially with regard to my own sex) I am for from 
making up my mind. 1 believe we are sent here to educate 
ourselves, and that self-denial, and disappointment, and self- 
control are a part of our education ; that it is not by taking 
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&vRy all restraining Uw that our improvement b to be achieved ; 
and, though many things need great amendment. I can by no 
means go so far as my friends would have me. \Vhen I feci 
that I can say what will benefit my fellow-creatures, I will speak: 
. not before. Then, I recoil from the vulgar abuse of the inimt- 
cal press. I do more than recoil : proud and sensitive, I act on 
the defensive — an inglorious position. To hang back, aslio, 
brings a penalty. I was nursed and fed with a love of giorf. 
To be something great and good was the precept given me by 
my Father; Shelley reiterated it. Alone and poor, I could 
only be something by joining a party ; and there was much in 
me — the woman's love of looking up, and being guided, and 
being wilUng lo do anything if any one supported and brought 
me forward — which would have made me a good partisan. But 
Shelley died and I was alone. My Father, from age and 
domestic circumstances, could not trie fmre valoir. My total 
fripndlessness, my horror of pushing, and inability to put 
myself forward unless led, cherished and supported — all this 
has sunk me in a state of loneliness no other human being 
ever before, I believe, endured — except Robinson Crusoe. 
How many tears and spasms of anguish this solitude has cost 
me, lies buried in my memory. 

If I had raved and ranted about what I did not understand, 
had 1 adopted a set of opinions, and propagated them with en- 
thusiasm ; had I been careless of attack, and eager for noto- 
riety i then the parly to which I belonged had gathered round 
me, and I had not been alone. 

It has been the fashion with these same friends to accuse 
me of worltlliness. There, indeed, in my own heart and con- 
science, I take a high ground. I may distrust my own judg- 
ment too much — ^bc loo indolent and too timid ; but in con- 
duct I am above merited blame. 

I like society ; I believe all persons who have any talent 
(who are in good health) do. The soil that gives forth 
nothing may lie ever fallow; but that which produces — how- 
ever humble its product — needs cultivation, change of harvest, 
refreshing dews, and ripening sun. Books do much ; but the 
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lirii^ intexcoone is the vital boL Detoned from that, how 
have I pined and died S 

My eaAf friends cfrose die poshioo of enenues. niien I 
fint discovered that a tnistcd friend Iiad acted bbeijr \ff roe, I 
was itcarijr destFOfcd. Mj beabfa was shaken. I renienibec 
thinking, with a boist of agoni ai ^ ton, that I should prefer 
a bed of tonare to the unottenfale ai^nsfa a friend's falsehood 
engendered. There b no resentrnent; bm the world can never 
be to me what it was before Trust and confidence, and the 
heart's sincere devotion are gone. 

I sought at that time to make acquaintances — to divert 
my mind from this anguish. I got entangled tn various ways 
through my ready sympathy and too eager heart ; but I never 
crouched to society — never sought it unworthily. If I have 
nevei written to vindicate the rights of women, I have ever 
befriended women when oppressed. At every risk I have be- 
friended and supported i-ictims to the social system ; but I make 
no boast, for in truth it is simple justice I perform ; and so I am 
still resiled for being worldly. 

God grant a happier and a better day is near ! Percy — my 
all-in-all — will, I trust, by his excellent understanding, his clear, 
bright, sincere spirk and aflectionate heart, repay me for sad 
long years of desolation. His career may lead me into the 
thick of life or only gild a quiet home. 1 am conieul with 
either, and, as 1 grow older, I grow more fearless for myself — 
I become firmer in my opinions. The experienced, the suffer- 
ing, the thoughtful, may at last speak unrebuked. If it be the 
wi-ill of God that I live, I may ally my name yet to " the Good 
Cause," though I do not expect to please my accusers. 

Thus have I put down my thoughts. I may have deceived 
myself; I may be in the wrong ; I try to examine myself ; and 
such as I have written appears to me the exact truth. 

Enough of this ! The great work of life goes on. Death 
draws near. To be belter after death than in life is one's hope 
and endeavour — to be so through self schooling. If I write 
the above, it is that those who love me may hereafter know 
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The true success of Mary Shelley's life was 
not, therefore, the inceflecruai trnimph of wfaidt. 



coring her youth, she had loved cr> < 
which at one time seemed m be actiolfy wnftiK 
ber grasps hoc Ac uiocal success of beaoey 4C 
efcaracttr. To chase people — a daily iiarrmiii i g 
tmoiber ia tbxa nred world — who erect the oatur a t 
grace of aiu'mai spirits to the rank of the higfaes 
virtue, this success may appear hardly worth tfae 
Yet it was a very real vidocy. Her 
W33 not without &ults or tendencies 
which, if undisdplioed. m^^hE have deveiapai 
into faults, but every year sfae fi*cd 
to mellow and ripen her fitter 1 
blemishes or weaknesses were suppressed or over- 
come, and 6nany disappeared altogether. 

As to her theological views, about which the 
most contradictor)- opinions have been expressed, 
it can but be said that nothing in Mis. SieHey's 
writings gives other people the right to formulace . 
for her any d<^^n;atic opinions at all Broi^t up 
in a purely rationalistic creed, her edocatioo had 
of course, no tinge of what is known as " persooal 
religion," and it must be repeated here that oock 
of her acts and views were founded, or should be 
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judged as if ihey were founded on Biblical com- 
mands or prohibitions. That the temper of her 
mind, so to speak, was eminently religious there 
can be no doubt ; that she believed in God and a 
future stale there are many allusions to show.' 
Perhaps no one, having lived with the so-called 
atheist, Shelley, could have accepted the idea of 
the limitation, or the extinction of intelligence 
and goodness. Her liberality of mind, however, 
was rewarded by abuse from some of her acquaint- 
ance, because her toleration was extended even to 
the orthodox. 

Her moral opinions, had they ever been formu- 
lated, which they never were, would have approxi- 
mated closely to those of Mary Wollstonecraft, 
limited, however, by an inability, like her father's. 
not to see both sides of a question, and also by 
the severest and most elevated standard of moral 
purity, of personal faith and loyalty. To be judged 
by such a standard she would have regarded as 
a woman's highest privilege. To claim as a 
"woman's right" any licence, any lowering of the 
standard of duty in these matters, would have 
been to her incomprehensible and impossible. 
But, with all this, she discriminated. Her stand- 
ard was not that of the conventional world. 

At every risk, as she says, she befriended 

' " My Itclicf is," the mjb in the preface lo her edition oi Shelley's 
prose works, " thai spiritual improvemenl in Ihis life prepares the waylo a 
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those whom she considered " victiins to the social 
system." It was a. diiScuIt course : for, while bcr 
acquaintance of the " advanced ' type accused her 
of cowardice and woridliness for not assentng 
herself as a champion of universal liberty', there 
were more who were ready to deay her for 
her friendly relations with Countess Guiccioli, 
Lady Mounicashel, and others not named here ; 
to say nothing of Clare, to whom much of 
her happiness had been sacriAced. She refrained 
from pronouncing judgment, but reserved her 
liberty of action, and in all doubtful cases gave 
others the bene6t of the doubt, and this without 
respect of persons. She would not excommuni- 
cate a humble individual for what was passed over 
in a man or woman of genius ; nor condemn a 
woman for what, in a man, might be excused, or 
might even add to his social reputation. Least 
of all would she secure her own position by shun- 
ning those whose case had once been hers, and 
who in their after life had been less fortunate than 
she. Pure herself, she could be charitable, and 
she could be just. 

The; influence of such a wife on Shelley's more 
vehement, visionary temperament can hardly be 
over-estimated. Their moods did not always suit 
or coincide ; each, at times, made the other suffer. 
It could not be otherwise with two natures so 
young, so strong, and so individual. But. if for- 
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bearance may have been sometimes called for on 
the one hand, and on the other a charity which is 
kind and thinks no evil, it was only a pan of that 
discipline from which the married life of geniuses 
is not exempt, and which tests the temper and 
quality of the metal it tries ; an ordeal from which 
two noble natures come forth the purer and the 
stronger. 

The indirect, unconscious power of elevation of 
character is great, and not even a Shelley but 
must be the better for association with it, not even 
he but must be the nobler, " yea, three times less 
unworthy " through the love of such a woman as 
Mary. He would not have been all_he was with- 
out her sustaining and refining influence ; without 
the constant sense that in loving him she loved his 
ideals also. We owe him, in part, to her. 

Love — the love of Love — was Shelley's life 
and creed. This, in Mary's creed, was inter- 
preted as love of Shelley. By all the rest she 
strove to do her duty, but, when the end came, 
that survived as the one great fact of her life — a 
fact she might have uttered in words like his — 

And where is Truth ? On tombs ; for such to thee 
Has been my heart ; and thy dead memory 
Has lain from (girlhood), many a changeful year. 
Unchangingly preserved, and buried there. 
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JOHN FRANCIS AND THE 'ATHEN^UM.' 

A LITERARY CHROmCLE OF HALF A CESTURV. 
By JOHN C. FEANCIS. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

' The career of John Francis, pabluber o( the AChnuFain, was worth teUing 
for the loal with which, for more thin thirtj- years, he pursued the deflnile 
purpose of obtaiujng the aboUtion of the paper doty. . . . With equal ardour 
did Mr. Frnucia labour for balf s ceutuiy in publi^bing th« weekly laaue of 
the AlhiHtnim ; nod tbeae two Toiumes, which describe lt> progress ttom its 
Ijirth in January, 1828, to the full perfection of its powers in 1882, are ■ 
fitting record of the literary hiatory of that period.' — Academy. 

' Anybody who wants a completo aucninary of what the world has been 
thinking ai)d doing bIdcs Silk Buckingham, with Dr. Stebbing and dhailM 
Knight nuil Sterliug anil Hanrice aa his staff, started tlie AOitiuaaa in 1823, 
will find plenty to latisfy Mm in John Francit, a Literary ChronieU of Ha\f 
a Crnfiii^. . ■ • Mr. Francia's autobiogmphy is not the least rnluable part of 
this valuable record.' — Graphic. 

*Aa a record of the literatare of llfty yean, and in a less complete d^ree 
of the progress of sdenca and art, and as a memento of many aotable char- 
acters in rarlouii fields of intellectual cultnre, these volumes are of considerable 
Talue." — Morning PoiL 

'The volumes abound with curious and interesting statements, am! in 
bringing before the public the most notahle features of a distingniabed journal 
from it! infancy almost to the present hour, Ur. Fraucia deserves the thanks 
of all readera interested in literature.'- " 
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' No memoir of Mr. PrancLs would be complete without a corresponding 
history of the joamal with which his name will for ever be identified. . . . 
The extraordinary variety of subjects and parsons referred to, embracing as 
they do every event in literature, and referring to every parson of distinction 
in science or lettan, is a record of such magnitude that we can only indicate 
its outlines. To the literary historian the volumes will be of incalculable 
service. '—BoakaeUer. 

' This literary chronicle of half a century must at once, or in couraa of 
a short time, take a place as a permanent work of reference.' — PuUithtn' 
Circular. 

'Some valnable and interesting matter has been collected chronologically 
regarding tlie literary history of tlie last fifty years.' — JVurmy'i Magaant. 

'We have put before us a valaabla coilectioa of materials for the future 
history of the Victorian era of English literature.' — Standard. 

' Joha FnincLs nas a falthfid servant, and also an earnest worker for the 
good of his fellow - creatures. Sunday schools, charitable societies, and 
mechanics' institutes found in him a jiaticiit and steady helper, and do one 
labonrcd otora persistently and unselfishly to procure the abolition of the 
peraicious laiea on knowledge.' — Daily Chronicle, 
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history of the Alhfnamm ahm well deserved to be told.' — Daily A'™ 
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aentsre during Uie lut 
wftOMllj interatiiig to 

cxiKjveJiaishne snirej of 

Lag ;Lj1 the ml strengtii 
k n— fiiife which, if li^ 
We ssspect that writen 
is if coDTenient to keep 
wx iader, extending the 
.' — Liverpool 



& ^2avT ckranide of the period 
BC^ff vtihw mrnch skill as taste 
vh:«s aacafaSe people of the past 
k£* 2 nevlj fiiik to throw some 
R s» 'mham it refers' — Liverpool 



czdnsHelj to the first 
«f the hook is impossible, 
xr t xsr % jiwTtM m a ssaarv il siqb» s£ Titt liseEsSaie of the period 

p«y» uX mf o ai O L METOB if 3Bff9s& sBi W JK* :^ lazfcr portkm of the book 
^«al i« iraad TmotiiiiT maa ag i !^ >«- iZ ^r^ ck« snjtldng far the history 
s 3iKiaruz9 n nr iwa: "auL — ^JlfaBcasrtsr fanttMr. 

us art if jn^uai to —niiiti with a literary 
' a ^■ic.s^A JesI sket^ of the life of John 
nodk t» .uaaau there is scarcely a psge 
-vau:*! iiM» juc sk&n.'v i» ^ ic-q hu ?«■£ aScvt the Bcn and erents that are 

zi nfbraaiaiiL jb A^iiecQi xnuctcd vith fiteratoie for the last 



TTw T'ji^nies m At2 if iaaawc. . . . T^ »kxcs of these two volmnes 
?aiiw AC a jtaooi a«c a ieasc jf stencnibilaL «f goaiPi of reminiscence, is in 
sair* Jor an ?9fti«r — Sfncvm.'^ 



• ViM tamug^: jf .-vmiptlis^ ^«ie voixaBM wu a h^ppy one, and it has been 
y .-armd loz >y Mr •Voa C. Fna>-«, the soa of the veteran pahUsher.* — 

was • « 



* /fro* 



* Tbkf <&:irt wTriL af :ris a ocoifcche&svt Tiew of the intellectoal life of 
tile r«rj>i ::: vx*««rs^ vix*^ viH ^e fcoad e AU e m ely h^kfol by stwients of 

* y? :c]i<r 1^ 5««n ^ &ig{uh llieiami e contain so mnch to interest an 
fiij^li^ reftier/ — /"nivsiaA. 

* To literary cec ihe two Totlanies vvQ have mndi interest ; they contain 
the raw xadmal of bissory, and many of tke gems which make it sparkle.* — 

RICHARD BENTLEY 4 SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
^irkljgfytts in ^liiBAif it ](cr ffi i jtrtB t^ €bucit« 
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